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N°  CXXVI. 


jam  tc  pi  emit  ttox.  Horat. 

I AM  fitting  down  to  begin  the  talk  of  adding 
a new  volume  to  thefe  effays,  when  the  laffc 
clay  of  the  year  1789  is  within  a few  hours  of 
its  conclufion,  and  I fhall  bid  farewell  to  this 
eventful  period  with  a grateful  mind  for  its 
having  paffed  lightly  over  my  head  without 
any  extraodipary  perturbation  or  misfortune  ora 
my  part  fuffered,  gently  leading  me  towards 
that  deftined  and  not  far  diftant  hour,  when  1, 
like  it,  fhall  be  no  more. 

I have  accompanied  it  through  all  thofe 
changes  and  fucceflions  of  feafons,  which  in  our 
Vol.  V.  B climate 
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climate  are  fo  ftrongly  difcriminated;  have 
fhared  in  the  pleafures  and  productions  of  each, 
and  if  any  little  idle  jars  or  bickerings  may  occa- 
fionally  have  flartcd  up  betwixt  us,  as  will  fome- 
times  happen  to  the  bell  of  friends,  I willingly 
confign  them  to  oblivion,  and  keep  in  mind  onlv 
thofe  kind  and  good  offices,  which  will  pleafe 
on  reflection,  and  ferve  to  endear  the  memory 
of  the  deceafed. 

All  days  in  twelve  months  will  not  be  days 
of  funfhine  ; but  I will  fay  this  for  my  friend  in 
his  laji  moments , that  I cannot  put  my  finger 
upon  one  in  the  fame  century,  that  hath  given 
birth  to  more  interefting  events,  been  a warmer 
advocate  for  the  liberties  and  rights  ot  mankind 
in  general,  or  a kinder  patron  to  this  country 
in  particular  : I could  name  a day  (if  there  was 
any  need  to  point  out  what  is  fo  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  on  our  hearts)  a day  of  gratulation  and 
thankfgiving  which  will  ever  Hand  forth  amongft 
the  whitefl  in  our  calendar. 

Hie  dies  <vere  mihi  feflus  atras 
Eximet  curas : ego  nee  tumult  uni , 

Nee  rfiori  per  vim  metuam,  tenenie 

Cafafe,  tenets.  Ho  rat. 

“ This, 
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“ This  is  indeed  a feftal  day, 

“ A day  that  heals  my  cares  and  pains, 

<!  Drives  death  and  danger  far  away, 

“ And  tells  me — C as  far  lives  and  reigns.” 

Though  my  friend  in  his  lafi  moments  hath  in 
this  and  other  inftances  been  fo  confiderate  of 
our  happinefs,  I am  afraid  he  is  not  likely  to 
leave  our  morals  much  better  than  he  found 
them  : I cannot  fay  that  in  the  courfe  of  my 
duty  as  an  Ohfcrver  any  very  ftriking  inftance 
of  amendment  hath  come  under  my  notice  ; and 
though  I have  all  the  difpofition  in  life  to  fpeak 
as  favourably  in  my  friend’s  behalf  as  truth  will 
let  me,  I am  bound  to  confefs  he  was  not  apt  to 
think  fo  ferioufly  of  his  latter  end  as  I could 
have  wiflied  ; there  was  a levity  in  his  conduit, 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal ; he  did  not 
feem  to  refleit  upon  the  lapfe  of  time,  how 
fpeedily  his  fpring,  Jummer , and  autumn  would 
pafs  away  and  the  winter  of  his  days  come  upon 
him  ; like  PPolfey  he  was  not  aware  how  foon  the 
frofi)  the  killing  frof  would  nip  his  root : he  was 
however  a gay  convivial  fellow,  loved  his  bottle 
and  his  friend,  palled  his  time  peaceably  amongft 
us,  and  certainly  merits  the  good  word  of  every 
loyal  fubjedt  in  this  kingdom. 

As  for  his  proceedings  in  other  countries,  it 
B 2 is 
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is  not  here  the  reader  muft  look  for  an  ac- 
count cf  them  ; politics  have  no  place  in  thefe 
volumes;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
made  many  widows  and  orphans  in  Europe,  been 
an  a£tive  agent  for  the  court  of  death,  and  dipped 
his  hands  deep  in  Chriftian  and  Mahometan 
blood.  By  the  friends  of  freedom  he  will  be 
celebrated  to  the  lateft  time.  He  has  begun  a 
bufinefs,  which  if  followed  up  by  his  fucceftor 
with  equal  zeal,  lefs  ferocity  and  more  difcre- 
tion,  may  lead  to  wonderful  revolutions : there 
are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  cruelty,  which  bear 
hard  upon  his  chara£ter;  if  feparately  viewed, 
they  admit  of  no  palliation  ; ima  general  light 
allowances  may  be  made  for  that  phrenfy,  which 
feizes  the  mind,  when  impelled  to  great  and 
arduous  undertakings ; when  the  wound  is  gan- 
grened the  incifion  muft  be  deep,  and  if  that  is 
to  be  done  by  coarfe  inftruments  and  unlkilful 
hands,  who  can  wonder  if  the  galh  more  refem- 
Jsles  the  ftab  of  an  affaftin  than  the  operation  of 
* a furgeon  ? An  sera  is  now  open,  awful,  in- 
terefting  and  fo  involved  in  myftery,  that  the 
acuteft  fpeculation  cannot  penetrate  to  the  iflue 
of  it:  In  fhort,  my  friend  in  his  lajl  moments  hath 
put  a vaft  machine  in  motion,  and  left  a talk  to 
futurity,  that  will  demand  the  ftrongeft  hands 

and 
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and  ableft  heads  to  compleat:  in  the  mean  time 
I fhall  hope  that  my  countrymen,  who  have  all 
thofe  bleftings  by  inheritance,  which  lefs- fa- 
voured nations  are  now  ftruggling  to  obtain  by 
force,  will  fo  ufe  their  liberty,  that  the  reft  of  the 
world  , who  are  not  fo  happy,  may  think  it  an 
object  worth  contending  for,  and  quote  our 
peace  and  our  profperity  as  the  beft  proofs  exift- 
ing  of  its  real  value. 

Whilft  my  thoughts  have  been  thus  employed 
in  refledting  upon  the  laft  day  of  an  ever-memo- 
rable  year,  I have  compofed  a few  elegiac  lines 
to  be  thrown  into  the  grave,  which  time  is  now 
opening  to  receive  his  reliques. 


“ The  year’s  gay  verdure,  al!  its  charms  are  go»c, 

“ And  now  conies  old  December  chill  and  drear, 

“ Dragging  a darkling  length  of  evening  on, 

“ Whilft  all  things  droop,  as  Nature’s  death  were  near. 

“ Time  flies  amain  with  broad-expanded  wings, 

“ Whence  never  yet  a Angle  feather  fell, 

“ But  holds  his  fpeeJ,  and  through  the  welkin  rings 
“ Of  all  that  breathe  the  inexorable  knell. 

“ Oh  ' for  a moment  flop — a moment’s  fpace 
“ for  recollection  mercy  might  concede, 

“ A little  paufe  for  man’s  unthinking  race 
H To  ponder  on  that  world,  to  which  they  fpeed. 

B 3 Bi/ 
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“ But  'tis  in  vain ; old  Time  difdains  to  reft, 

“ And  moment  after  moment  flits  along, 

Each  with  a fling  to  pierce  the  idler’s  bread, 

“ And  vindicate  its  predeceflbr’s  wrong. 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
“ With  hope’s  gay  promil'e  my  entrap  the  mind, 

“ Let  memory  give  one  retrofpeclive  glance 
“ Through  the  bright  period,  which  it  leaves  behind. 

c(  ./Era  of  mercies ! my  wrapt  bofom  fprings 
“To  meet  the  tranfport  recollection  gives  ; 

“ Heaven’s  angel  comes  with  healing  on  his  wings  ; 

“ He  fliakes  his  plumes,  my  country’s  father  lives. 

The  joyful  tidings  o’ef  the  diftant  round 
<e  Of  Britain’s  empire  the  four  winds  proclaim, 

“ Her  fun-burnt  iflands  fwell  th’  exulting  found, 

“ And  fartheft  Ganges  echoes  George’s  name. 

“ Period  of  blifs!  can  any  Britifh  mufe 
“ Bid  thee  farewell  without  a parting  tear'  ? 

“ Shall  the  hiftorian’s  gratitude  refufe 
“ His  brighteft  page  to  this  recorded  year  ? 

“ Thou  Freedom’s  nurfing  mother  fhall  be  ftil'd, 

“ The  glories  of  its  birth  are  all  thine  own, 

“ Upon  thy  breafts  hung  th’  Herculean  cltild, 

“ And  tyrants  trembled  at  its  baby  frown, 

“ A fanguine  npantle  the  dread  infant  wore, 

**  Before  it  roll’d  a ftrearn  of  human  blood  ; 

“ Smiling  it  flood,  and,  pointing  to  the  fhore, 

1'  Beckon’d  the  nations  from  acrofs  the  flood. 
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“ Then  at  that  awful  fight,  as  with  a fpell, 

“ The  everlafting  doors  of  death  gave  way, 

“ Prone  to  the  duft  Oppreflion’s  fortrefs  fell, 

“ And  refcu’d  captives  hail’d  the  light  of  day. 

“ Meanwhile  Ambition  chac’d  its  fairy  prize 
“ With  moonftruck.  madnefs  down  the  Danube’s  ftream, 
“ The  Turkifh  crefcent  glittering  in  its  eyes, 

“ And  loft  an  empire  to  purfue  a dream. 

“ The  trampled  ferpent  (Superftition)  wreath’d 
“ Her  feft’ring  feales  with  anguifli  to  and  fio, 

“ Topid  file  lay,  then  darting  forward  fheath’d 
“ Her  deadly  fangs  in  the  unguarded  foe. 

“ Oh  Auftria!  why  fo  prompt  to  venture  forth, 

“ When  fate  now  hurries  thee  to  life’s  laft  goal  ? 

“ Thee  too,  thou  crowned  eagle  of  the  north, 

“ Death's  dart  arrefts,  though  tow’ring  to  the  pole. 

“ Down  then,  Ambition  ; drop  into  the  grave ! 

“ And  by  thy  follies  be  this  maxim  fhewn — 

“ ’Tis  not  the  monarch's  glory  to  enflave 
“ His  neighbour’s  empire,  but  to  blefs  his  own. 

“ Come  then,  fweet  Peace!  in  Britain  fix  thy  reign, 

“ Bid  Plenty  fmile,  and  Commerce  croud  her  coaft  ; 

“ And  may  this  ever  bleffed  year  remain 
“ Her  king’s,  her  people’s,  and  her  mufe’s  boaft.” 


I u 
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N°.  CXXVII. 

I AM  under  promife  to  refume  the  hiftoryof 
my  friend  Ned  Drowfy,  from  which  1 was 
obliged  to  break  of  in  my  laft  volume,  No.  122. 
The  events  which  have  fince  occurred,  fhall  now 
be  related. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  the 
worthy  Hebrew,  who  affumes  the  name  of 
Abrahams,  had  juft  concluded  the  narrative  of 
his  adventures,  and  that  the  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  a conciliatory  interview  between 
Mrs.  Goodifon  and  her  father.  Ned,  whofe 
natural  indolence  had  now  began  to  give  place  to 
the  rnoft  a£tive  of  all  paffions,  had  been  fo  much 
agitated  by  the  evenes  of  the  day,  that  we  had 
no  fooner  parted  from  honeft  Abrahams,  than 
he  began  to  comment  upon  the  lucky  incident 
of  our  rencontre  with  the  old  gentlem  an  at  the 
comedy,  he  feemed  ftrongly  inclined  to  deal 
withdeftiny  for  fome  certain  impulfes,  which  he 
remembered  to  have  felt,  when  he  was  fo  earned 
to  go  to  the  play ; and  declared  with  much  gra- 
vity, that  he  went  thither  fully  prepoffefled 
foipe  good  fortune  would  turn  up  : “ Well,  to 
“ be  fure,”  faid  he,  “ I ought  to  rejoice  in  the 

“ happy 
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“ happy  turn  affairs  have  now  taken,  and  1 do 
“ rejoice;  but  it  would  have  given  me  infinite 
“ delight  to  have  fulfilled  the  plan  I had  in  de- 
“ fign  for  Mrs.  Goodifon’s  accommodation ; 
« {he  will  now  want  no  afiiftance  from  me;  my 
“ little  cottage  will  never  have  the  honour  of  re- 
“ ceiving  her;  all  thofe  fcheme$  are  at  an  end  ; 
“ Conftantia  too  will  be  a great  fortune,  fhe 
“ will  have  higher  views  in  life,  and  think  no 
“ more  of  me,  or,  it  lhe  did,  it  is  not  to  be 
“ luppofed  her  grandfather,  who  fo  bitterly  rc- 
“ fented  his  daughter’s  match,  will  fuffer  her  to 
“ fall  into  the  fame  offence.”  I muff  confets  I 
thought  fo  entirely  with  my  friend  Ned  in  the 
concluding  parts  of  thefe  remarks,  that  I could 
only  advife  him  to  wait  the  event  of  time,  and 
recommend  himfelf  in  the  mean  while  as  well 
as  he  could  to  Mr,  Somerville,  the  grandfather 
of  Conffantia.  Art  and  education,  it  is  true,  had 
not  contributed  much  to  Ned’s  accomplifhments, 
but  nature  had  done  great  things  in  his  favour  ; 
to  a perfon  admirably,  though  not  finically, 
formed,  fhe  had  given  a mod  intercffsng  fet  ot 
features,  with  fuch  a ftriking  charafter  of  bene- 
volence and  open  honcfty,  that  he  might  be  faid 
to  carry  his  heart  in  his  countenance  : though 
there  was  a kind  of  laflitudc  in  his  deportment, 

the 
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the  effedt  of  habits  long  indulged,  yet  his  feufibi- 
lity  was  ever  ready  to  ftart  forth  upon  the-firfit 
call,  and  on  thofe  occafxons  no  one  would  have 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
fchool  of  the  graces;  there  was  fomething  then 
difplayed,  which  they  cannot  teach,  and  only  na- 
ture in  her  happieft  moments  can  bellow. 

The  next  morning  produced  a letter  from 
honeft  Abrahams,  full  of  joy  for  the  happy  re- 
conciliation now  ellablifhed,  and  inviting  us  to 
celebrate  the  day  with  Mrs.  Somerville  and  the 
ladies  at  his  houfe.  This  was  an  anxious  crifis 
for  my  friend  Ned;  and  I perceived  his  mind  in 
fuchaftate  of  agitation,  that  1 thought  fit  to  ftay 
with  him  for  the  reft  of  the  forenoon  : he  began 
to  form  a variety  of  conjectures  as  to  the  reception 
he  was  likely  to  meet  from  the  old  gentleman, 
with  no  lefs  a variety  of  plans  for  his  own 
behaviour,  and  even  of  fpeeches  with  which  he 
was  to  ullier  in  his  firft  addrefles ; fometimes  he 
funk  into  melancholy  and  defpair,  at  other  times 
he  would  fnatch  a gleam  of  hope,  and  talk  him- 
felf  into  tranfports ; he  was  now,  for  the  firft 
time  in  his  life,  ftudioully  contriving  how  to  fet 
off  his  perfon  to  the  bell  advantage  ; his  hair  was 
falhionably  drefled,  and  a handfome  fuit  was 
tried  on,  during  which  he  furveyed  himf^lfin  the 

glafs 
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glafs  with  i’ome  attention,  and,  as  I thought,  not 
entirely  without  a fecret  fatisfadlion,  which,  in- 
deed, I have  fecn  other  gentlemen  beflow  upon 
their  perfons  in  a much  greater  degree,  with 
much  lets  reafon  for  their  excufe. 

When  he  was  compleatly  equipt,  and  the 
time  approached  for  our  going,  “ Alas!”  lie 
cried,  “ what  does  all  this  fignify?  I am  but  a 
“ clown  in  better  cloaths.  Why  was  my  fa- 
“ ther  fo  negledlful  of  my  education,  or  rather 
“ why  was  I fo  negligent  to  avail  myfelf  of  the 
“ little  he  allowed  me?  What  would  I not  give 
to  redeem  the  time  I have  thrown  away  ! But 
“ ’ tis  in  vain  : I have  neither  wit  to  recommend 
“ myfelf,  nor  addrefs  to  difguife  my  want  of  it ; 
“ I have  nothing  to  plead  in  my  favour,  but 
“ common  honour  and  honefty ; and  what  cares 
“ that  old  hard  hearted  fellow  for  qualities, 
“ which  could  not  reconcile  him  to  his  own 
“ fon-in-law  ? he  will  certainly  look  upon  mq 
“ with  contempt.  As  for  Conftantia,  gratitude, 
“ perhaps,  might  in  time  have  difpofed  her 
“ heart  towards  me,  and  my  zealous  (erviccs 
“ might  have  induced  her  mother  to  overlook 
“ my  deficiencies,  but  there  is  an  end  of  that 
“only  chance  I had  for  happinefs,  and  lama 
foci  to  trul\  myfelf  into  a focietv,  where  C 
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“ am  Cure  to  heap  frefh  fuel  on  my  paffion,  and 
“ frefh  misfortunes  on  my  head.” 

With  thefe  impreffions,  which  I could  only 
footh  but  not  difpel,  Ned  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  meeting  with  an  aching  heart  and  dejected 
countenance.  We  found  the  whole  party  af- 
fembled  to  receive  us,  and  though  my  friend’* 
embarraffment  difabled  him  from  uttering  any 
one  of  the  ready-made  fpeeches  he  had  digeftcd 
for  the  purpofe,  yet  I faw  nothing  in  Mr.  So- 
merville’s countenance  or  addrefs,  that  could 
augur  otherwife  than  well  for  honeft  Ned  ; Mrs. 
Goodifon  was  as  gracious  as  poffible,  and  Con- 
ftantia’s  fmile  was  benignity  itfelf.  Honeft 
Abrahams,  who  has  all  the  hofpitality  as  well 
as  virtues  of  his  forefathers  the  patriarchs,  re- 
ceived us  with  open  arms,  and  a face  in  which 
wide-mouthed  jov  grinned  mod  delectably.  It 
was  with  pleafure  1 obferved  Mr.  Somerville’s 
grateful  attentions  towards  him  and  his  good 
dame;  they  had  nothing  of oftentation  or  arti- 
fice in  them,  butfeemed  the  genuine  effufions  ot 
his  heart;  they  convinced  me  he  was  not  a man, 
innately  morofe,  and  that  the  refentment,  fo  long 
foftered  in  his  bofom,  was  effectually  extirpated. 
Mrs.  Abrahams,  in  her  province,  had  exerted 
herfelf  to  very  good  purpofe,  and  fpread  her  board, 

if 


if  not  elegantly,  vet  abundantly  : Abrahams,  on 
his  part,  kept  his  wine  and  his  tongue  going 
with  inceflant  gaiety  and  good-humour,  and 
whilft  he  took  every  opportunity  of  drawing 
forth  Ned’s  honed  heart  and  natural  manners  to 
the  bed  advantage,  I was  happy  in  difeovering 
that  they  did  not  efcape  the  intuition  of  Somer- 
ville, and  that  he  made  fader  progrels  towards  his 
good  opinion,  than  if  he  had  exibited  better 
breeding  and  lefs  lincerityof  character 

In  the  courfe  of  the  evening  the  old  gentle- 
man told  us  he  had  determined  upon  taking  his 
daughter  and  Condantia  into  the  country  with 
him,  where  he  flattered  himi'elf  Mrs.  Goodifon 
would  recover  her  health  and  fpirits  looner  than 
in  town,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  us  all  in 
turn  a prefling  invitation  tohishoufe.  Abrahams 
and  his  wrife  exculed  themfelves  on  the  l'eore  of 
bufmefs;  but  Ned,  who  had  no  fuch  plea  to 
make,  nor  any  difpofltion  to  invent  one,  thank- 
fully accepted  the  propofal. 

The  day  fucceeding  and  fome  few  others, 
were  pafll-d  by  Mrs.  Goodifon  and  Condantia 
at  Mr.  Somerville’s  in  the  necedary  preparations 
and  arrangements  previous  to  their  leaving  Lon- 
don; during  this  time  Ned’s  diffidence  and  their 
occupations  did  not  admit  of  ajry  interview,  and 

their 
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their  departure  was  only  announced  to  him  by  a 
note  from  the  old  gentleman,  reminding  him  of 
his  engagement ; his  fpirits  were  by  this  time  fo 
much  lowered  from  their  late  elevation,  that  he 
even  doubted  if  he  fhould  accept  the  invitation  ; 
love  however  took  care  to  fettle  this  point  in 
his  own  favour,  and  Ned  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  deflination  rather  as  a vidfim  under  the  power 
of  a hopelefs  paffion,  than  as  a modern  fine 
gentleman  with  the  affuming  airs  of  a conqueror. 
The  charms  of  the  beautiful  Conflantia,  which 
had  drawn  her  indolent  admirer  fo  much  out  of 
his  character  and  fo  far  from  his  home,  now 
heightened  by  the  happy  reverfe  of  the  fituation, 
and  fet  off  with  all  the  aids  of  drefs,  dazzled  him 
with  their  luftre;  and  though  her  change  of  for- 
tune and  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  dimi- 
nifh  his  paffion,  it  feemed  to  forbid  his  hopes: 
in  forrow,  poverty  and  dependance  fhe  had  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  generous  ambition  of  ref- 
cuing  her  from  a fituation  fo  ill  proportioned 
to  her  merits,  and,  though  he  had  not  actually 
made,  he  had  very  ferioufly  meditated  a propofal 
of  marriage  : He  faw  her  now  in  a far  different 
point  of  view,  and  comparing  her  with  himfelf, 
her  beauty,  fortune  and  accomplifhments  with  his 
own  ccnfcious  deficiencies,  he  funk  into  dcipair. 

This 
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This  was  not  unobferved  by  Conftantia;  neither 
did  fhe  want  the  penetration  to  difcern  the  caufe 
of  it.  When  he  had  dragged  on  this  wretched 
exiflence  for  fome  days,  he  found  the  pain  of  it 
no  longer  fupportable,  and,  afhamed  of  wearing 
a face  of  woe  in  the  houfe  of  happinefs,  he  took 
the  hardy  refolution  of  bidding  farewell  to  Con- 
ftantia and  his  hopes  for  ever. 

Whilft  he  was  meditating  upon  this  painful 
fuhjecf  one  evening  during  a folitary  walk,  he 
was  I'urpnV.ed  to  hear  himfelf  accoflcd  by  the 
very  perfon,  from  whofe  chains  he  had  determined 
to  break  loofe  ; Conflania  was  unattended,  the 
place  was  retired,  the  hour  was  folemn  and  her 
looks  were  foft  and  full  of  companion.  What 
cannot  love  effect  r it  infpired  him  with  refolu- 
tion to  fpeak  ; it  did  more,  it  lupplied  him  with 
eloquence  to  exprefs  his  feelings. 

Conftantia  in  few  words  gave  him  to  under- 
hand that  fhe  rightly  gueffed  the  fituation  of  his 
mind  ; this  at  once  drew  from  him  a confeftion 
of  his  love  and  his  defpair — of  the  former  he 
fpoke  little  and  with  no  difplay ; he  neither 
fought  to  recommend  his  palfron,  or  excite  her 
pity  ; of  his  own  defedts  he  fpoke  more  at  large, 
and  dwelt  much  upon  his  want  of  education  ; he 
reproached  himfelf  for  the  habitual  indolence  of 
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his  difpofition,  and  then-,  for  the  firft  time,  raif- 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  he  turned  them  cn 
Conftantia,  and  after  a paufe  exclaimed,  “ Thank 
“ heaven ! you  are  reftored  to  a condition, 
<c  which  no  longer  fubjedts  you  to  the  poftible 
“ facrifice  I had  once  the  audacity  to  hint  at. 
“ ConfcioiiS  as  I am  of  my  own  unworthinefs 
“ at  all  times  to  afpire  to  fuch  a propolal,  let  me 
“ do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  declare  that  myr  heart 
“ was  open  to  you  in  the  pureft  fenfe  ; that  to 
“ have  tendered  an  afylum  to  your  beloved  rao- 
“ ther,  without  enfnaring  your  heait  by  the  ob- 
“ ligation,  would  hill  have  been  the  pride  of  my 
“ life,  and  I as  truly  abhorred  to  exact,  as  you 
“ could  difdain  to  grant,  an  interefted  furrender 
“ of  your  hand  : and  now,  lovely  Conftantia, 
“ when  I am  ahout  to  leave  you  in  the  bofom  of 
“ profperity,  if  1 do  not  feem  to  part  from  you 
“ with  all  that  unmixt  felicity,  which  your  good 
“ fortune  ought  to  infpire,  do  not  reproach  me 
“ for  my  unhappy  vveaknefs ; but  recollect  for 
“ once  in  your  life,  that  your  charms  are  irrefifti- 
“ ble,  and  my  foul  only  too  fufceptible  of  their 
“ power  and  too  far  plunged  into  defpair,  to 
“ admit  of  any  happinefs  hereafter.” 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech  Ned  again 
“ fixt  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ; after  a ftiort  fdence, 

“ I perceive,’* 
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“ I perceive,”  replied  Conftantia,  “ that  my 
“ obfervations  of  late  were  rightly  formed,  and 
“ you  have  been  torturing  your  mind  with  re- 
“ fledtions  very  flattering  to  me,  but  not  very 
“ juft  towards  yourfelf : believe  me.  Sir,  your 
t:  opinion  is  as  much  too  exalted  in  one  cafe,  as 
“ it  is  too  humble  in  the  other.  As  forme,  hav- 
“ ing  as  yet  feen  little  of  the  world  but  its  mi- 
“ feries,  and  being  indebted  to  the  benevolence 
“ of  human  nature  for  fupporting  me  under 
“ them,  I fhall  ever  look  to  that  principle  as  a 
“ greater  recommendation  in  the  charadler  of  a 
“ companion  for  life,  than  the  mod  brilliant  ta- 
“ lents  or  moft  elegant  accomplifhments : in 
“ the  quiet  walks  of  life  I fhall  expedt  to  And 
“ my  enjoyments.”  Here  Ned  ftarted  from  his 
reverie,  a gleam  of  joy  rufhed  upon  his  heart, 
by  an  involuntary  motion  he  had  grafped  one  of 
her  hands ; (he  perceived  the  tumult  her  words 
had  created,  and  extricating  her  hand  from  his — 
“ Permit  me,”  faid  (lie,  “ to  qualify  my  refpedt 
“ for  a benevolent  difpofttion  by  remarking  to 
“ you,  that  without  adlivity  there  can  be  no  vir- 
“ tue  : I will  explain  myfelf  more  particularly  ; 
“ I will  fpeak  to  you  with  the  fmcerity  of  a 
“ friend — You  are  bleft  with  excellent  natural 
“ endowments,  a good  heart  and  a good  under- 
Vol.  V.  C “ (landing; 
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“ handing;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
“ fhake  of  an  indolent  habit,  and,  having  youth 
“ at  your  command,  to  employ  the  one  andcul- 
“ tivate  the  other  : the  means  of  doing  this  it 
“ would  be  prefumption  in  me  to  prefcribe,  but 
“ as  my  grandfather,  is  a man  well  acquainted 
“ with  the  world  and  fully  qualified  to  give 
“ advice,  I fhould  earneftly  recommend  to  you 
“ not  to  take  a hafty  departure  before  you  have 
“ confulted  him,  and  I may  venture  to  promife 
“ you  will  never  repent  of  any  confidence  you 
“ may  repofe  in  his  friendfhip  and  difcretion.” 
Here  Conftantia  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ference and  turned  towards  the  houfe;  Ned 
flood  fixt  in  deep  reflection,  his  mind  foraetimes 
brightening  with  hope,  fomctimes  relapfing  into 
defpair  : his  final  determination,  however,  was 
to  obey  Conftantia’s  advice  and  feek  an  inter- 
.view  with  Mr.  Somerville. 


N°  CXXVIII. 


nr  HE  next  thorn ing,  as  foon  as  Ned  and  Mr. 

Somerville  met,  the  old  gentleman  took 
him  into  his  library,  and  when  he  was  feated, 

“ Sir,” 
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“ Sir,”  faid  he,  “ I diall  fave  you  fome  embar- 
“ raffinent,  if  I begin  our  conference  by  telling 
“ you  that  I am  well  apprifed  of  your  fentiments 
“ towards  my  Condantia  ; I fliall  make  the  fame 
“ hade  to  put  you  out  of  fufpenfe,  by  alluring 
“ you  that  I am  not  unfriendly  to  your  willies.” 
This  was  an  opening  of  fuch  unexpected  joy 
to  Ned,  that  his  fpirits  had  nearly  funk  under  the 
furprize  ; he  dared  wildly,  without  power  of  ut- 
terance, fcarce  venturing  to  credit  what  he  had 
heard  ; the  blood  rulhed  into  his  cheeks,  and 
Somerville,  feeing  his  diforder,  proceeded : 
“ When  I have  faid  this  on  my  own  part,  un- 
“ derdand,  young  gentleman,  that  I only  engage 
“ not  to  obdruct  your  fuccefs,  I do  not,  nay  I 
“ cannot,  undertake  tc^enfure  it:  that  mud  de- 
“ pend  upon  Condantia;  permit  me  to  add,  it 
“ mud  depend  upon  yourfelf.”  Here  Ned,  un- 
able to  fupprefs  his  tranfports,  eagerly  demanded 
what  there  could  be  in  his  power  to  do,  that 
might  advance  him  in  the  good  opinion  and 
edeem  of  Condantia  ; fuch  was  his  gratitude  to 
the  old  gentleman  for  his  kindnefs,  that  he  could 
fcarce  refrain  from  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  he  implored  him  indantly  to  point  out  the 
happy  means,  which  he  would  implicitly  embrace, 
were  they  ever  fo  difficult,  ever  fo  dangerous. 

C 2 “ There 
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“ There  will  be  neither  hardfhip  nor  hazard,’' 
replied  Mr.  Somerville,  “ in  what  I {hall  advife. 
“ Great  things  may  be  accomplifhed  in  a fhoit 
“ time  where  the  difpofition  is  good  and  the 
“ underftanding  apt : though  your  lather  neg- 
“ ledfted  your  education,  it  is  no  reafon  vou  {hould 
“ negle6l  yourfelf ; you  muft  {hake  off  your  indo- 
“ lence;  and  as  the  firft  ffep  neceffary  towards 
“ your  future  comfort  is  to  put  yourfelf  at  eafe 
“ in  point  of  fortune,  you  muft  make  yourfelf 
“ mafter  of  your  own  eftate  ; that  I fufpecf  can 
“ only  be  done  by  extricating  your  affairs  from 
“ the  hands  they  are  in  ; but  as  this  is  a bufmefs, 
“ that  will  require  the  afiiftance  of  an  honeft 
“ and  able  agent,  I fhall  recommend  to  you  my 
“ own  lawyer,  on  whofe  integrity  you  may  fe- 
“ curely  rely;  he  will  foon  reduce  your  affairs 
“ to  fuch  a fyftem  of  regularity,  that  you  will 
“ find  it  an  eafy  bufmefs,  and  when  you  difcover 
“ how  many  fources  of  future  happinels  it  opens 
“ to  you,  you  will  purfue  it  as  an  employment 
“ of  no  lefs  pleafure  than  advantage.” 

To  this  good  advice  Ned  promifed  the  fulleft 
and  moft  unreferved  obedience  ; Mr.  Somerville 
refumed  his  fubjedf  and  proceeded:  “ Wi’.en 

C£  you  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  in  oeco- 
“ omy,  what  remains  to  be  done  will  be  a talk. 

“ of 
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“ of  pleafure:  this  will  confdt  in  furnifhitig 
“ your  mind  and  enlarging  your  experience,  in 
“ Ihort,  Sir,  rubbing  off  the  ruft  of  indolence 
“ and  the  prejudices  of  a narrow  education  : 
“ now  for  this  important  undertaking  1 have  a 
“ friend  in  my  eye,  whofe  underflanding,  tern* 
“ per,  morals  and  manners  qualify  him  to  ren- 
“ der  you  mod  effential  lervices ; with  this  ami* 
“ able  and  infhudtive  companion  I fhould  in 
“ the  fir  ft  place  recommend  you  to  take  a 
“ tour  through  the  mold  intereffmg  parts  of 
“ your  own  country,  and  hereafter,  as  occafion 
“ fl  1 all  ferve,  you  may,  or  you  may  not,  extend 
“ your  travels  into  other  countries : this  is  the 
“ bell  counfel  I have  to  give  you,  and  l tender 
“ it  with  all  poffible  good  wifhes  for  your 
“ fuccefs.” 

A plan,  propofed  with  fo  much  cordiality  and 
holding  forth  luch  a reward  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  its  conditions,  could  not  fail  to  be  em- 
braced with  ardour  by  the  late  defpairing  lover 
of  Conftantia.  The  worthy  lawyer  was  pre- 
pared for  the  undertaking,  and  Ned  was  all  im- 
patience to  convince  Mr.  Somerville,  that  in- 
dolence was  no  longer  his  ruling  defedl.  He 
gave  inftant  orders  for  his  journey,  and  then 
flew  to  Conflantia,  at  whofe  feet  he  poured 
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forth  the  humble,  yet  ardent,  acknowledgments 
of  a heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  lore  : 
it  feemed  as  if  love’s  arrow,  like  IthuricT s fpear, 

X 

poflefledthe  magic  powers  of  transformation  with 
a touch  : there  was  a fpirit  in  his  eyes,  an  energy 
in  his  motions,  an  illumination  over  his  whole 
perfon,  that  gave  his  form  and  features  a new  cafH: 
Conftantia  law  the  fudden  transformation  with 
lurpiize,  and  as  it  evinced  the  flexibility  of  his 
nature  and  the  influence  of  her  own  charms,  fhe 
faw  it  alfo  with  delight:  “ Sofoon  !”  was  her  only 
reply,  when  he  announced  his  immediate  depar- 
ture, but  thofe  words  were  uttered  with  fuch  aca 
dence,  and  accompanied  by  fuch  a look,  as  to  the 
eye  and  ear  of  love  conveyed  more  meaning  than 
volumes  would  contain,  unaided  by  fuch  expref- 
fion — “ Y es,  adorable  Conflantia,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ 1 am  now  fetting  forth  to  give  the  earlielt 
“ proof  in  my  power  of  a ready  and  alert  obedi- 
“ ence  to  the  dictates  of  my  beft  advifer ; thefe 
“ few  moments,  which  your  condefcenl'ion  in- 
“ dulges  me  with,  are  the  only  moments  I fhall 
“ not  rigidly  devote  to  the  immediate  duties  of 
“ my  talk : infpired  with  the  hope  of  returning 
“ lefs  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I chcarfully 
“ fubmit  to  banifh  myfelf  from  your  fight  for  a 
“ time,  content  to cherilh  in  my  heart  the  lovely 

“ image 
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“ image  there  imprefl,  and  flattering  myfelf  I 
<£  have  the  fandtion  of  your  good  wifhes  for  the 
“ fuccefs  of  my  undertaking.”  Conflantia  at- 
fured  him  he  had  her  good  wifhes  for  every  hap-  ■ 
pinefs  in  life,  and, then  yielding  her  hand  to  him, 
he  tenderly  prefled  it  to  his  lips  and  departed. 

It  would  be  an  uninterefting  detail  to  enu- 
merate the  arrangements,  which  Ned  by  the  in- 
ftrudtions  cf  his  friendly  and  judicious  agent 
adopted  on  his  return  to  Poppy-hall.  His  affairs 
had  indeed  been  much  negledled,  but  they  were 
not  embarrafled,  fo  that  they  were  eafdy  put  into 
fuch  order  and  regulation,  as  gave  him  full 
leilure  for  purfuing  other  objedls  of  a more  ani- 
mating nature  : with  this  view  he  returned  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Somerville,  and  was  again  bleft 
with  the  prefence  of  Conflantia,  to  whom  every 
day  feemed  to  add  new  graces  : he  was  wel- 
comed by  all  parties  in  the  mod  aft'edlionate  man- 
ner ; Mr.  Somerville,  upon  converflng  with  his 
lawyer,  received  a very  flattering  report  of  Ned’s 
activity  and  attention,  nor  was  he  difpleafed  to 
hear  from  the  fame  authority,  that  hiseftate  and 
property  far  exceeded  any  amount,  which  the 
unpretending  owner  himfelf  had  ever  hinted  at. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  Ned 
had  alloy,  e 1 himfelf  only  a few'  days  to  prepare  for 
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his  tour,  and  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
amiable  perfon,  who- at  Mr.  Somerville’s  requeft 
had  engaged  to  accompany  him  ; their  plan  was 
to  employ  fix  months  in  this  excurfion  through 
England  and  part  of  Scotland,  during  which  they 
were  to  vifit  the  chief  towns  and  principal  ma- 
nufaCtories,  and  Mr.  Somerville  had  further  con- 
trived to  lay  out  their  courfe,  fo  as  to  fail  in  with 
the  houfes  of  fome  of  his  friends  by  the  way, 
where  he  had  fecured  them  a welcome  in  fuch 
focietiesj  as  prom i fed  no  lefs  profit  than  amufe- 
ment  to  a young  perfon  in  the  purfuit  of  experi- 
ence. Meafures  had  been  taken  to  provide  equi- 
page, fervants  and  all  things  requifite  for  a tra- 
vellingeftablifhment,  amongft  which  a few  well- 
feleCtcd  books  were  not  forgotten,  and,  thus  at 
length  equipt,  Ned  with  his  companion,  on  the 
firft  morning  of  the  month  of  May,  having  taken 
leave  of  Mr.  Somerville  and  Mrs.  Goodifon,  and 
received  a tender  adieu  from  his  beloved  Conflan- 
tia,  ftept  reluctantly  into  his  chaife,  and  left  the 
fineft  eyes  in  the  creation  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a 
tear  to  the  forrows  of  the  feene. 

From  this  period  I had  heard  nothing  of  his 
proceedings  till  a few  days  ago,  when  I was  fa- 
voured by  him  with  the  following  letter,  dated 
from  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Somerville  : 


“ Dear 
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“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  juft  returned  from  a fix  months 
“ tour,  in  the  courfe  of  which  I have  vifited 
“ a variety  of  places  and  perfons  in  company 
“ with  a gentleman,  from  whofe  pleafing  fociety 
“ 1 have  reaped  the  higheft  enjoyment,  and,  it  l 
“ do  not  deceive  myfelf,  nofmall  degree  of  pro- 
“ fit  and  inftruftion. 

“ Before  I fate  out  upon  this  excurfion  I had 
“ the  fatisfaiftion  of  feeing  my  private  affairs  put 
“ in  fuch  a train,  and  arranged  upon  fo  clear  a 
“ fyftem,  that  I find  myfelf  in  pofleffion  of  a 
“ fund  of  occupation  for  the  reft  of  my  days  in 
“ fuperintending  the  concerns  of  my  eftate,  and 
“ interefting  myfelf  in  the  welfare  and  profpe- 
“ ritv  of  every  perfon,  who  depends  upon  me. 

“ When  I returned  to  this  charming  place, 
“ the  reception  I met  with  from  Mr.  Somerville 
“ was  as  flattering  as  can  be  conceived  ; the 
“ worthy  mother  of  my  beloved  Conftantia  was 
“ no  lefs  kind  to  me  ; but  in  what  words  can  I 
“ attempt  to  convey  to  vou  the  impreflion  I felt 
“ on  my  heart,  when  I was  welcomed  with 
fmiles  of  approbation  by  the  ever- adorable  ob- 
“ ject  of  my  arTedfion  ? What  tranfport  did  it 
“ give  me  , when  I found  her  anxious  toenquire 
“ into  every  circumftance,  that  had  occurred  in 
“ the  courfe  of  my  travels  ! none  were  to  mi- 

“ note 
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“ nute  for' her  notice  ; fhe  Teemed  to  take  an 
“ intereft  in  every  thing  that  had  happened  to 
“ me,  and  our  eonverfations  were  renewed  time 
“ after  time  without  wearinefs  on  her  part,  or 
<£  any  profpect  of  exhaufting  our  fubjecL 

“ At  this  time  I had  no  other  expectation  but 
“ of  a fecond  excurfion  with  the  conductor  of 
u the  firft,  and  as  that  gentleman  was  in  fre- 
“ quent  conference  with  Mr.  Somerville,  I took 
“ for  granted  they  were  concerting  the  plan  of 
“ a foreign  tour ; and  though  my  heart  was 
“ every  hour  more  and  more  fondly  attached  to 
“ Conftantia,  fo  that  a leparation  from  her  was 
“ painful  to  refledt  on,  yet  I was  refolved  at  all 
“ events  not  to  fwerve  from  my  engagements 
“ with  her  grandfather,  and  therefore  held  my- 
“ felf  in  trembling  expedation  of  another  fura- 
“ mons  to  go  forth  : delightfully  as  the  hours 
“ pafled  away  in  her  fociety,  I dreaded  left  any 
“ fymptoms  of  felf-indulgence  fnould  lower  me 
“ in  her  opinion,  or  create  fufpicions  in  Mr. 
“ Somerville  and  Mrs.  Goodifon  that  I was  in 
“ any  danger  of  relapfing  into  my  former  indo- 
“ lence  : 1 therefore  feized  the  firft  opportunity 
“ of  explaining  myfelf  to  ihofe  relpedable 
“ friends,  when  Conftantia  was  not  prefent, 
“ and  addreffing  myfelf  to  Mr.  Somerville,  af- 
“ fured  him  that  I was  not  difpofed  to  forget 

“ any 
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“ any  part  of  his  good  advice,  nor  fo  much  my 
“ own  enemy  as  to  evade  any  one  of  thofe  con- 
“ ditions,  to  the  performance  of  which  he  had 
“ annexed  the  hope  of  fo  tranfcendant  a reward: 
“ confcious  that  he  could  impofe  nothing  upon 
“ me  fo  hard  to  do,  or  fo  painful  to  fuller,  which 
“ fuch  a prize  would  not  infinitely  overbalance, 
“ 1 had  no  other  backwardnefs  or  apprehenfion 
“ as  to  his  commands,  but  what  fprung  from  the 
“ convi&ion,  that  after  all  my  efforts  I mull 
“ ever  remain  unworthy  of  Conlfantia. 

“ 1 lliall  never  forget  Mr.  Somerville’s  reply, 
“ nor  the  action  which  accompanied  it.  My 
“ good  friend,  faid  he  (leaning  over  the  arm 
“ of  the  chair,  and  kindly  taking  me  by  the 
“hand)  it  is  more  than  enough  for  a man  to 
“ have  made  one  fuch  fatal  error  in  his  life  as  I 
“ have  done,  one  fuch  unhappy  facrifice  to  the 
“ falfe  opinions  of  the  world  ; but  though  I have 
“ heartily  repented  of  this  error,  I am  not  fo  far 
“ reformed,  as  to  be  without  ambition  in  the 
“ choice  of  a hufband  for  our  Conlfantia;  no, 
“ Sir,  I am  ffill  as  ambitious  as  ever,  but  I hope 
“ with  better  judgement  and  upon  better  prin- 
“ ciples;  1 will  not  bate  an  atom  of  virtue  in 
“ the  bargain  l am  to  make;  I infill  upon  the 
“ good  qualities  of  the  heait  and  temper  to  the 
“ lafl  fcruple;  thclc  are  the  eflentials  which  1 

“ rigidly 
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“ rigidly  exact,  and  all  thefe  you  poffefs:  there 
“ are  indeed  other,  many  other,  incidental  ar- 
“ tides,  which  you  may,  or  you  may  not,  fuperadd 
“to  the  account;  but  I am  contented  to  frrike 
“ hands  with  you  on  the  fpot,  though  you  (hall 
“ never  have  fet  foot  upon  foreign  foil. — What 
“ fays  my  daughter  to  this? 

“ When  I calf  my  eyes  upon  the  countenance 
“ of  the  molt  benevolent  of  women,  arid  faw  it 
“ turned  expreflively  upon  me,  fmiling  through 
“ tears,  joy  palpitated  at  my  heart,  whilft  (he  de- 
“ livered  herfelf  as  follows : — I were  of  all  beings 
“ mod  infenfible,  could  I withold  my  teftimonv 
“ to  this  gentleman’s  merits,  or  my  entire  aflent 
“ to  his  alliance  with  my  daughter  ; but  as  I have 
“ ever  repofed  perfed  confidence  in  her,  and,  as 
“ far  as  I was  enabled,  always  confulted  her 
“ widies,  I diould  be  glad  this  queflion  might  be 
“fairly  and  candidly  referred  to  ber  unbiaffed 
“ judgement  for  decifion : fhe  is  very  young  ; our 
“ friend  here  is  neither  old  in  years  nor  expe- 
“ rience;  both  parties  have  time  before  them  ; 
“ fliould  die  be  willing  to  hold  off  from  the 
“ married  ftate  for  a while,  diould  fhe  forefee 
“ advantages  in  our  friend’s  undertaking  a 

“ fecond  tour  with  the  fame  inftrutffive  afib- 

\ 

“ ciate,  (whether  into  foreign  countries  or  nearer 
“ home)  let  her  be  the  judge  of  what  is  mod 

“likely 
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“ likely  to  conduce  to  her  future  happinefs  in  a 
“ hufband,  and  as  I am  perfuaded  our  friend 
£!  here  will  practife  no  unfair  meafures  for  biafiing 
“ her  judgement,  let  him  coniult  Conftantia’s 
“ willies  on  the  cafe,  and  as  (he  determines  lb 
u let  him  act,  and  fo  let  us  agree. 

“ With  thefe  inftructions  which  Mr.  Somer- 
“ ville  leconded,  I h aliened  to  Conftantia,  and 
“ without  helitation  or  difguil'e  related  to  her 
“ what  had  paffed  and  requeued  her  decifion. 
“ Judge  (if  it  he  poflible  to  judge)  of  my  tran- 
“ fports,  when  that  ingenuous,  that  angelic 
‘£  creature  ga.ve  me  a reply,  that  left  no  room  to 
“ doubt  that  1 was  bled  in  the  pofleflion  of  her 
“ heart,  and  that  Hie  could  not  endure  a l'econd 
t£  feparation. 

“ 1 flew  to  Mr.  Somerville  ; I fell  at  the  feet 
“ of  Mrs:  Goodifon ; l interceded,  implored 
£<  and  was  accepted.  Nothing  ever  equalled  the 
“ generolity  of  their  behaviour.  I am  now  to 
“ change  my  name  to  Somerville,  at  that  wor- 
“ thY  gentleman’s  exprefs  defire,  and  meafures 
£t  are  already  in  train  for  that  purpofe.  The 
“ fame  abilities,  which  I am  indebted  to  for  the 
good  condition  of  my  affairs,  are  employed  in 
“ perfecting  the  marriage  fettlement,  and  the 
“ period  now'  between  me  and  happinefs  would 

“ by 
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“by  any  other  perfon  but  myfelf  be  termed  a 
“ very  fhort  one. 

“ Thus  am  I on  the  very  eve  of  being  bled 
“ with  .the  lovelieft,  the  divined  objedt  upon 
“ earth,  and  thus  have  I by  the  good  counfel  of 
“ my  friends  (in  which  number  I fhall  ever  rec- 
“ kon  you)  broke  the  fhacklcs  of  that  unmanly 
“ indolence,  under  which  I was  finking  apace 
tc  into  irretrievable  languor  and  infignificance. 
“ Henceforward  I intreat  you  to  regard  me  as 
“ a new  man,  and  believe  that  with  my  name  f 
“ have  put  off  my  infirmity.  We  are  in  daily 
“ expedition  of  our  friendly  Abrahams,  who  is 
“ an  Ifraelite  indeed:  your  company  would 
“ round  our  circle  and  complete  the  happinefs 
“ of 

“ Your  ever  affedlionate 

“ Edward,” 
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Facilitas  Anima  ad  partem  Jiultitue  rapit. 


To  THE  OBSE  R VER. 

Sir, 

HE  antient  family  of  the  Saplings,  whereof 


your  humble  fervant  is  the  unworthy 
reprefentative,  has  been  for  many  genera- 
tions diftinguifked  for  a certain  pliability  of 
temper,  which  with  fome  people  paffes  for  good- 
humour,  and  by  others  is  called  weaknefs  ; but 
however  the  world  may  differ  in  defcribing  it, 
there  feems  a general  agreement  in  the  manner 
of  making  ufe  of  it. 

Our  family  effatc,  though  far  from  contempti- 
ble, is  conhderably  reduced  from  its  antient 
fpendor,  not  only  by  an  unlucky  tumble  that  my 
grandfather  Sir  Paul  got  in  the  famous  Miffifippi 
fcheme,  but  alfo  various  Ioffes,  bad  debts  and 
incautious  fecurities,  which  have  fallen  heavy 
upon  the  purfes  of  my  predcceffors  at  different 
times;  but  as  every  man  muff  pay  for  his  good 
chara6fer,  1 dare  fay  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
purchafe,  and  for  my  part  it  is  a reflation  that 
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never  gives  me  any  difturbance.  Tl*s  aforefaid 
grandfather  of  mine  was  fuppofed  to  have  fur- 
n idled  Congreve  with  the  hint  for  his  charadter 
of  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  at  lead:  it  hath  been  fo 
whifpered  to  me  very  frequently  by  ray  aunt 
Jemima,  who  was  a great  collector  of  family 
anecdotes ; and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I am  not  to- 
tally without  fufpicion,  that  a certain  ingenious 
author,  lately  deceafed,  had  an  eye  towards  my 
infignificant  felf  in  the  dramatic  pourtrait  of  his 
Good  natured  Man. 

Though  I fcorn  the  notion  of  fetting  mvfelf 
off  to  the  public  and  you  by  panegyrics  of  my 
own  penning,  (as  the  manner  of  fome  is)  yet  I 
may  truly  fay  without  boafting,  that  I had  the 
charadter  at  fchool  of  being  the  very  belt  fag  that 
ever  came  into  it ; and  this  l believe  every 
gentleman,  who  was  my  contemporary  at  If  fft- 
minjler,  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  acknowledge  : it 
was  a reputation  I confefs  that  I did  not  earn 
for  nothing,  for  whilft  I worked  the  clothes  off 
my  back  and  the  fkin  of  my  bones  in  lcouting 
upon  every  body’s  errands,  I was  pummeled  to 
a mummy  by  the  boys,  Jhcvocd  up  by  the  ulhers, 
dead  alive  by  the  mailers  and  reported  for  an 
incorrigible  dunce  at  my  book;  a report,  which 
under  corredtion  I mufl  think  had  fome  degree 

of 
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of  injuftice  in  it,  as  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to 
learn  a book  I was  never  allowed  to  open  : in 
this  period  of  my  education  I took  little  food  and 
lefs  deep,  fo  that,  whilfl  1 fhot  up  in  flature 
after  the  manner  of  my  progenitors,  who  were  a 
tall  race  of  men,  I grew  as  gaunt  as  a grey- 
hound, but  having  abundantly  more  fpirit  than 
ftrength,  and  being  voted  by  the  great  boys  to 
be  what  is  called  True  game,  I was  Tingled  out 
as  a kind  of  trial-cock,  and  pitted  againft  every 
new  comer  to  make  proof  of  his  bottom  in  fair 
fighting,  though  I may  fafely  fay  I never  turned 
out  upon  a quarrel  of  my  own  making  in  all  my 
life.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  honours,  which 
I obtained  from  my  colleagues,  I will  not  at* 
tempt  to  difguife  from  you  that  I left  the  fchool 
in  difgrace,  being  expelled  by  the  mailer,  when 
head  of  my  boarding  houfe,  for  not  fupporting 
my  authority  over  the  petty  boys  belonging  to  it, 
who  I mud  confefs  were  juft  then  not  in  the 
moft  orderly  and  corredl  ftateofdicipline. 

My  father,  whofe  maxim  it  was  never  to  let 
trifles  vex  him,  received  me  with  all  the  good 
humour  in  life,  and  admitted  me  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford:  here  I was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  the  affair  of  the  expulfion  was  fo  far  from 

Vol.  V.  D having 
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having  prejudiced  my  contemporaries  againft 
me,  that  I was  reforted  to  by  numbers,  whofe 
time  hung  upon  their  hands,  and  my  rooms  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  ah:  the  loungers  in  the 
college:  few  or  no  fchemes  were  fet  on  foot 
without  me,  and  if  a loofe  guinea  or  two  was 
wanted  for  the  purpofe,  every  body  knew  where 
to  have  it:  I was  allowed  a horfe  for  my 
health’s  fake  which  was  rather  delicate,  but  I 
cannot  fay  my  health  was  much  the  better  for 
him,  as  1 never  mounted  his  back  above  once  or 
twice,  whilft  my  friends  kept  him  in  exercife 
morning  and  evening,  as  long  as  he  lafted, 
which  indeed  was  only  till  the  hunting  feafon  fet 
in,  when  the  currier  had  his  hide,  and  his  flefh 
went  to  the  kennel.  1 muft  own  I did  not 
excel  in  any  of  my  academical  exercifes,  fave  that 
of  circumambulating  the  colleges  and  public 
buildings  with  Grangers,  who  came  to  gaze 
about  them  for  cnriofity’s  fake ; in  this  branch  of 
learning  I gained  fuch  general  reputation  as  to 
be  honoured  with  the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Lions : 
neither  will  I difguife  the  frequent  jobations  1 in- 
clined for  neglect  of  college  duties,  and  particu- 
larly tor  non-attendance  at  chapel,  but  in  this  I 
Should  not  perhaps  have  been  thought  fo  repre- 
, . henfible> 
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henfible,  had  it  been  known  that  my  furplice 
never  failed  to  be  there,  though  I had  rarely  the 
credit  of  bearing  it  company. 

My  mother  died  of  a cold  five  caught  by  at- 
tending fome  young  ladies  on  a water-party  be- 
fore I had  been  a month  in  the  world ; and  my 
father  never  married  again,  having  promifed  her 
on  her  death-bed  not  to  bring  a ftepdame  into  his 
family,  whilft  I furvived:  I had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  him  when  I was  in  my  twenty-fecond 
year  ; he  got  his  death  at  a country  canvafs  for 
Sir  Harry  Oder,  a very  obliging  gentleman  and 
nearly  related  to  our  family:  I attended  my  fa- 
ther’s corpfe  to  the  grave,  on  which  melancholy 
occafion  fuch  were  the  lamentations  and  bewail- 
ingsof  all  the  fervants  in  the  houfe,  that  I thought 
it  but  a proper  return  for  their  affection  to  his 
memory  to  prove  myfelf  as  kind  a mafler  by 
continuing  them  in  their  fevend  employs:  this 
however  was  not  altogether  what  they  meant, 
as  I was  foon  convinced  every  one  amonglt 
them  had  a remonftrance  to  make,  and  a new  de- 
mand to  prefer:  the  butler  would  have  better 
perquifites,  the  footman  wanted  to  be  out  of 
livery,  the  fcullion  demanded  tea-money,  and  the 
cook  murmured  about  kitchen-ftufF. 
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Though  I was  now  a fingle  being  in  the 
world,  my  friends  and  neighbours  kindly  took 
care  I fhould  not  be  a folitary  one  ! 1 was  young 
indeed  and  of  fmall  experience  in  the  world,  but 
I had  plenty  of  counfellors  : fome  advifed  me  to 
buy  horfes  they  wanted  to  fell,  others  to  fell 
horfes  they  wanted  to  buy  : a lady  of  great  tafte 
fell  in  love  with  two  or  three  of  my  beft  cows 
for  their  colour ; they  were  upon  her  lawn  the 
next  day:  a gentleman  of  extraordinary  virtue 
difcoveredapi&ureor  two  in  my  collection,  that 
exactly  fitted  his  pannels:  an  eminent  im- 
prover, whom  every  body  declared  to  be  the 
firffc  genius  of  the  age  for  laying  out  grounds, 
had  taken  meafures  for  tranfporting  my  garden 
a mile  out  of  my  fight,  and  floating  my  richefi: 
meadow  grounds  with  a lake  of  muddy  water  : 
as  for  my  manfion  and  its  appendages  I am  per- 
fuaded  I could  never  have  kept  them  in  their 
places,  had  it  not  been  that  the  feveral  projec- 
tors, who  all  united  in  pulling  them  down,  could 
never  rightly  agree  in  what  particular  fpot  to 
build  them  up  again : one  kind  friend  compli- 
mented me  with  the  firft  refufal  of  a miftrefs, 
whom  for  reafons  of  oeconomy  he  was  obliged 
to  part  from ; and  a neighbouring  gentlewoman, 
whofe  daughter  had  perhaps  ftuck  on  hand  a 

little 
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little  longer  than  was  convient,  more  than 
hinted  to  me  that  Mifs  had  every  requifite  in  life 
to  make  the  married  date  perfectly  happy. 

In  jullice  however  to  my  own  difcretion  let 
me  fay  that  I was  not  haftily  fumrized  into  a 
ferious  meafure  by  this  latter  overture,  nor  did 
1 alk  the  young  lady’s  hand  in  marriage  till  I 
was  verily  perfuaded  by  her  exceffive  fondnefs 
that  there  were  no  other  means  to  fave  her  life. 
Now  whether  it  was  the  violence  of  her  paflion 
before  our  marriage,  that  gave  fome  fhock  to 
her  intelledls,  or  from  what  other  caufe  it  might 
proceed  I know  not,  certain  however  it  is,  that 
after  marriage  Hie  became  fubjedl  to  very  odd 
whims  and  caprices,  and  though  I made  it  a 
point  of  humanity  never  to  thwart  her  in  thefe 
humours,  yet  1 was  feldom  fortunate  enough  to 
pleafe  her ; fo  that,  had  I not  been  fure  to  de- 
monftration  that  love  for  me  was  the  caufe  and 
origin  of  them  all,  I might  have  been  fo  de- 
ceived by  appearances  as  to  have  imputed  them 
to  averfion.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
upon  almoll  every  a<Stion  in  her  life  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  her  dreams,  in  which  I cannot 
doubt  her  great  (kill,  though  I could  not  alwavs 
comprehend  the  principles,  on  which  fhe  applied 
it;  fhe  never  failed,  as  foon  as  winter  fet  in,  to 
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dream  of  going  to  London,  and  our  journey'  as 
certainly  fucceeded  ; i remember  upon  our  ar- 
rival there  the  fird  year  after  our  marriage,  flic 
dreamt  of  a new  coach,  and  at  the  fame  time  put 
the  fervants  in  new  liveries,  the  colours  and 
pattern  of  which  were  circumdantially  revealed 
to  her  in  deep  : fometimes,  (dear  creature  !)  ilie 
dreamt  of  winning  large  fums  at  cards,  but  1 am 
apt  to  think  thofe  dreams  were  of  the  fort,  which 
fhould  have  been  interpreted  by  their  contraries: 
fhe  was  not  a little  fond  of  running  after  conju- 
rors and  deaf  and  dumb  fortune-tellers,  who 
dealt  in  figures  and  caft  nativities;  and  when  we 
were  in  the  country  my  barns  and  outhoufes 
were  haunted  with  gypfies  and  vagabonds,  who 
made  fad  havoc  with  our  pigs  and  poultry  : of 
ghofls  and  evil  fpirits  file  had  fuch  terror,  that  I 
was  fain  to  keep  a chaplain  in  my  houfe  to  exor- 
cife  the  chambers,  and  when  bufinefs  called  me 
from  home,  the  good  man  condefcended  fo  far  to 
her  fears,  as  to  deep  in  a little  clofet  within  her 
call  in  cafe  die  was  troubled  in  the  night;  and  I 
mud  fay  this  for  my  friend,  that  if  there  is  any 
trud  to  be  put  in  fiedi  and  blood,  he  was  a 
match  for  the  bed  fpirit  that  ever  walked  : die 
had  all  the  fenfibility  in  life  towards  omens  and 
prognodics,  anti  though  I guarded  every  motion 

and 
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and  action,  that  might  give  any  poflible  alarm 
to  her,  yet  my  unhappy  awkwardneffes  were 
always  boding  ill  luck,  and  I had  the  grief  of 
heart  to  hear  her  declare  in  her  lad  moments, 
that  a capital  overfight  I had  been  guilty  of  in 
handing  to  her  a candle  with  an  enormous 
winding- fheet  appending  to  it  was  the  immediate 
occafion  of  her  death  and  my  irreparable  mif- 
fortune. 

My  fecond  wife  I married  in  mere  charity  and 
companion,  becaufe  a young  fellow,  whom  flie 
was  engaged  to,  had  played  her  a bale  trick  by 
fcandaloufly  breaking  off  the  match,  when  the 
wedding  clothes  were  bought,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  wedding  and  myfelf  invited  to  it.  ' Such 
tranfadlions  ever  appeared  lliocking  to  me,  and 
therefore  to  make  up  her  lofs  to  her  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  I put  myfelf  to  extraordinary  charges 
for  providing  her  with  every  thing  handfome 
upon  our  marriage:  file  was  a tine  woman,  loved 
flicw,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  difplaying  her- 
felf  in  public  places,  where  the  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  mortify  ing  the  young  man,  who 
had  behaved  fo  ill  to  her:  Hie  took  this  revenge 
againft  him  fo  often,  that  one  day  to  my  great 
lurprize  I difcovered  that  the  had  eloped  from 
me  and  fairly  gone  off  with  him.  There  wras 
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fomething  fo  unhandfome,  as  I thought,  in  this 
proceeding,  that  I fhould  probably  have  taken 
legal  meafures  for  redrefs,  as  in  like  cafes  other 
hulbands  have  done,  had  I not  been  diverted 
from  my  purpofe  by  a very  civil  note  from  the 
gentleman  himfelf,  wherein  he  fays — “ That 
“ being  a younger  fon  of  little  or  no  fortune, 
“ he  hopes  I am  too  much  of  a gentleman  to 
<{  think  of  reforting  to  the  vexatious  meafures 
“ of  the  law  for  revenging  myfelf  upon  him  ; 
“ and,  as  a proof  of  his  readinefs  to  make  me 
“ all  the  reparation  in  his  power  in  an  honour- 
“ able  way,  he  begs  leave  to  inform  me,  that  he 
“ fhall  mod  refpedbfully  attend  upon  me  with 
“ either  fword  or  piftols,  or  with  both,  when- 
“ ever  I fhall  be  pleafed  to  lay  my  commands 
“ upon  him  for  a meeting,  and  appoint  the  hour 
“ and  place.” 

After  fuch  atonement  on  the  part  of  the  offen- 
der, I could  no  longer  harbour  any  thoughts  of 
a divorce,  efpecially  as  my  younger  brother  the 
parfon  has  heirs  to  continue  the  family,  and 
feems  to  think  fo  entirely  with  me  in  the  bufi- 
nefs,  that  I have  determined  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  the  parties  no  further  molefta- 
tion ; for,  as  my  brother  very  properly  obferves, 
it  is  the  part  of  a chriftian  to  forget  and  to  for- 
give ; 
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give;  and  in  truth  I fee  no  reafon  why  I fhould 
difturb  them  in  their  enjoyments,  or  return  evil 
for  good  to  an  obliging  gentleman,  who  has 
taken  a talk  of  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  fet  me 
at  my  eafe  for  the  reft  of  my  days ; in  which 
tranquil  and  contented  ftate  6f  mind,  as  becomes 
a man,  whofe  inheritance  is  philanthropy,  and 
whofe  mother’s  milk  hath  been  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindnefs,  I remain  in  all  brotherly  charity 
and  good  will, 

Your’s  and  the  world’s  friend, 

Simon  Sapling. 


No  CXXX. 


An rS'jrx  rov  TrAria’iov,  a paoiot  ocvto'j  aXvvov  hvzi. 


DEMOPHILI  SENTENTIA. 


“ He,  who  another’s  peace  annoys, 

“ By  the  fame  a£l  his  own  deftroys.” 


To  the  OBSE  RVER. 

AS  I have  lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  a 
fatal  propenfity,  that  has  led  me  to  commit 
many  offences,  not  the  lefs  irkfome  to  my  pre- 

fent 
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Tent  feelings  for  the  fecrecy,  with  which  I con- 
trived to  execute  them,  and  as  thefe  can  now  be 
no  othervvife  atoned  for  than  by  a frank  confeflion, 

1 have  refolved  upon  this  mode  of  addrefling 
myfelf  to  you.  Few  people  chufe  to  difplav 
their  own  charadters  to  the  world  in  fuch  colours 
as  I fhall  give  to  mine,  but  as  I have  mangled  fo 
many  reputations  in  my  time  without  mercy,  I 
fhould  be  the  meaneft  of  mankind  if  I fpared  my 
own  ; and  being  now  about  to  fpeak  of  a perfon, 
whom  no  man  loves,  I may  give  vent  to  an 
acrimony,  at  which  no  man  can  take  offence. 
If  I have  been  troublefome  to  others,  I am  no 
lefs  uncomfortable  to  myfelf,  and  amidfl  vexa- 
tions without  number  the  greateft  of  all  is,  that 
there  is  not  one,  which  does  not  originate  from 
myfelf. 

J entered  upon  life  with  many  advantages  nar 
tural  and  acquired ; I am  indebted  to  my  parents 
for  a liberal  education,  and  to  nature  for  no  con- 
temptible fhare  of  talents:  my  propenfities  were 
not  fuch  as  betrayed  me  into  diflipation  and  ex- 
travagance: my  mind  was  habitually  Qf  a ftudi- 
ous  caft ; I had  a paflion  for  books,  and  began 
to  colled!:  them  at  an  early  period  of  my  life : 
to  them  I devoted  the  greateft  portion  of  my 
time,  and  had  mv  vanity  been  of  a fort  to  be 

contented 
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contented  with  the  literary  credit  I had  now  ac- 
quired, I had  been  happy;  but  I was  ambitious 
of  convincing  the  world  I was  not  the  idle  owner 
of  weapons,  which  I did  not  know  the  ufe 
of;  I feized  every  fafe  opportunity  of  making 
my  pretenfions  refpedfed  by  fuch  dabblers  in  the 
belles  lettres,  who  paid  court  to  me,  and  as  I 
was  ever  cautious  of  ftepping  an  inch  beyond 
my  tether  on  thefe  occafions,  I foon  found  myfelf 
credited  for  more  learning,  than  my  real  flock 
amounted  to.  I received  all  viiitors  in  my  library, 
afFedted  a fludious  air,  and  took  care  to  furnifh 
my  table  with  volumes  of  a feledt  fort:  upon 
thefe  I was  prepared  to  defcant,  if  by  chance  a 
curious  friend  took  up  any  one  of  them,  and  as 
there  is  little  fame  to  be  got  by  treading  in  the 
beaten  track  of  popular  opinion,  1 fometimes 
took  the  liberty  to  be  eccentric  and  paradoxical 
in  my  criticifms  and  cavils,  which  gained  me 
great  refpedt  from  the  ignorant,  (for  upon  fuch 
only  I took  care  to  pradfife  this  chicanery]  fo 
that  in  a fhort  time  I became  a fovereign  didfa- 
tor  within  a certain  fet,  who  looked  up  to  me 
for  fecond  hand  opinions  in  all  matters  of  lite- 
rary tafle,  and  faw  myfelf  inaugurated  by  my 
flatterers  cenfor  of  all  new  publications. 

My  trumpeters  had  now  made  fuch  a noifcin 

the 
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the  world,  that  1 began  to  be  in  great  requeft, 
and  men  of  real  literature  laid  out  for  my  ac- 
quaintance ; but  here  I a£ted  with  a coldnefs, 
that  was  in  me  conftitutional  as  well  as  pru- 
dential : I was  refolved  not  to  rifk  my  laurels, 
and  throw  away  the  fruits  of  a triumph  fo 
cheaply  purchafed  : felicitations,  that  would  have 
flattered  others,  only  alarmed  me  ; fuch  was  not 
the  fociety  I delighted  in;  againft  fuch  attacks  I 
entrenched  myfelf  with  the  mod  jealous  caution  : 
If  however  by  accident  I was  drawn  out  of  my 
faftneffes,  and  trapped  unawares  into  an  ambuf- 
cadeof  wicked  wits,  I armed  myfelf  to  meet  them 
with  a triple  tier  of  fmiles;  I primed  my  lips  with 
fuch  a ready  charge  of  flattery,  that  when  I had 
once  engaged  them  in  the  pleafing  contemplation 
of  their  own  merits,  they  werefeldom  difpofed  to 
fcrutinize  into  mine,  and  thus  in  general  I con- 
trived to  efcape  undetected.  Though  it  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  extort  an  opinion  from  me  in  fuch 
companies,  yet  femetimes  I was  unavoidably 
entangled  in  converfation,  and  then  I was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  all  my  addrefs;  happily  my 
features  were  habituated  to  a fmile  of  the  mod 
convertible  fort,  for  it  would  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  affeCted  humility  as  well  as  thofe  of  aCtual 
contempt,  to  which  in  truth  it  was  more  conge- 
nial : 
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nial : my  opinion,  therefore,  upon  any  point  of 
controverfy  flattered  both  parties  and  befriended 
neither;  it  was  calculated  to  imprefs  the  com- 
pany with  an  idea  that  I knew  much  more  than 
I profefl:  to  know ; it  was  in  Short  foinfinuating, 
fofubmitted,  fo  hefitating,  that  a man  mud  have 
had  the  heart  of  Nero  to  have  profecuted  a be- 
ing fo  absolutely  inoffenflve  : but  thefe  Sacrifices 
coft  me  dear,  for  they  were  foreign  to  my  nature, 
and,  as  I hated  my  Superiors,  I avoided  their  So- 
ciety. 

Having  Sufficiently  diftinguifhed  myfelf  as  a 
critic,  I now  began  to  meditate  Some  fecret  at- 
tempts as  an  author ; but  in  thefe  the  fame  cau- 
tion attended  me,  and  my  performances  did  not 
rife  above  a little  fonnet,  or  a parody,  which  I 
circulated  through  a few  hands  without  a name, 
prepared  to  difavow  it,  if  it  was  not  applauded  to 
my  wifhes : I alfo  wrote  occafional  eflays  and 
paragraphs  for  the  public  prints,  by  way  of  try- 
ing my  talents  in  various  kinds  of  ftile  ; by  thefe 
experiments  I acquired  a certain  facility  of  imi- 
tating other  people’s  manner  and  difguifing  my 
own,  and  fo  far  my  point  was  gained  ; but  as  for 
the  fecret  fatisfa&ion  I had  promifed  myfelf  in 
hearing  my  productions  applauded,  of  that  I was 
altogether  difappointed  ; for  though  I tried  both 
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praife  and  difpraife  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing 
them  into  notice,  I never  had  the  pleafure  to  be 
contradidled  by  any  man  in  the  latter  cafe,  or 
feconded  by  a living  foul  in  the  former : I had 
circulated  a little  poem,  which  cofl  me  fome 
pains,  and  as  I had  been  flattered  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  it  gained  from  feveral  of  its  readers,  I put 
it  one  evening  in  my  pocket,  and  went  to  the 
houfe  of  a certain  perfon,  who  was  much  re- 
torted to  by  men  of  genius:  an  opportunity 
luckily  offered  for  producing  my  manufcript, 
which  I was  prepared  to  avow  as  toon  as  the 
company  prefenthad  given  fentence  in  its  favour: 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a dramatic  author  of 
fome  celebrity,  who  read  it  aloud,  and  in  a man- 
ner as  1 thought  that  clearly  anticipated  his  dif- 
guft : as  toon  therefore  as  he  had  finifhed  it  and 
demanded  of  me  if  I knew  the  author,  I had  no 
hefitation  to  declare  that  I did  not — Then  I pre- 
fume,  rejoined  he,  it  is  no  offence  to  fay  I think 
it  the  merefh  trafh  I ever  read — None  in  life,  I 
replied,  and  from  that  moment  held  him  in  ever- 
lafting  hatred. 

Difgufled  with  the  world,  I now  began  to  dip 
my  pen  in  gall,  and  as  loon  as  I had  lingled  out 
a proper  object  for  my  fpleen,  I looked  round 
him  for  his  weak  fide,  where  I could  place  a 

blow 


blow  to  bed  efFcd:,  ami  wound  him  undif- 
covercd  : the  author  above-mentioned  had  a full 
fliare  of  my  attention  ; he  was  an  irritable  man, 
and  I have  feen  him  agonized  with  the  pain, 
which  my  very  fhafts  had  given  him,  whilft  I 
was  fore  mod  to  arraign  the  fcurrility  of  the  age 
and  encourage  him  to  difregard  it:  the  practice 
I had  been  in  of  mafking  my  dile  facilitated  my 
attacks  upon  every  body,  who  either  moved  ray 
envy,  or  provoked  my  fpleen. 

T he  meaned  of  all  padions  had  now  taken 
entire  pofleffion  of  my  heart,  and  I furrendered 
myfelf  to  it  without  a druggie:  dill  there  was  a 
confcioufnefs  about  me,  that  funk  me  in  my  own 
edeem,  and  when  1 met  the  eye  of  a man,  whom 
I had  fecretly  defamed,  1 felt  ahafhed  ; fociety 
became  painful  to  me  ; and  I fhrunk  into  retire- 
ment, for  my  felf  edeem  was  lod  ; though  I had 
gratified  my  malice,  I haddedroyed  mv  comfort; 
I now  contemplated  myfelf  a folitary  being  at 
the  very  moment  when  1 had  every  requifite  of 
fortune,  health  and  endowments  to  have  recom- 
mended me  to  the  world,  and  to  thofe  tender  ties 
and  engagements,  which  are  natural  to  man  and 
conditute  his  bed  enjoyments. 

i he  folitudc,  I reforted  to,  made  me  every 
day  more  rnorofe,  and  fupplied  me  with  reflec- 
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tions  that  rendered  me  intolerable  to  myfelf  and 
unfit  for  fociety.  I had  reafon  to  apprehend,  in 
fpite  of  all  my  caution,  that  I was  now  narrowly 
watched,  and  that  (Irong  fufpicions  were  taken 
up  againfi:  me , when  as  I was  feafting  my 
jaundiced  eye  one  morning  with  a certain  newf- 
papcr,  which  1 was  in  the  habit  of  employing  as 
the  vehicle  of  my  venom,  1 was  (larded  at  dil- 
covering  myfelf  confpicuoufly  pointed  out  in  an 
angry  column  as  a cowardly  defamer,  and  me- 
naced with  perfonal  chaflifement,  as  foon  as 
ever  proofs  could  be  obtained  againfi  me ; and 
this  threatening  denunciation  evidently  came 
from  the  very  author,  who  had  unknowingly 
given  me  fuch  umbrage,  when  he  recited  my 
poem. 

The  fight  of  this  refentful  paragraph  was  like 
an  arrow  to  my  brain  : habituated  to  (kirmifh 
only  behind  entrenchments,  I was  ill  prepared 
to  turn  into  the  open  field,  and  had  never  put 
the  queftion  to  my  heart,  how  it  was  provided 
for  the  emergency  : In  early  life  I had  not  any 
reafon  to  fufpe£l  my  courage,  nay  it  was  rather 
forward  to  meet  occafions  in  thofe  days  of  inno- 
cence ; but  the  meannefs,  I had  lately  funk  into, 
had  fapped  every  manly  principle  of  my  nature, 
and  I now  difcovered  to  mv  forrow,  that  in  tak- 

ing 
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ing  up  the  lurking  malice  of  an  affaffin,  I had 
loft  the  gallant  fpirit  of  a gentleman. 

There  was  ftili  one  alleviation  to  my  terrors: 
it  fo  chanced  that  I was  not  the  author  of  the 
particular  libel,  which  my  accufer  had  imputed 
to  me:  and  though  I had  been  father  of  a thou- 
fand  others,  I felt  myfelf  fupported  by  truth  in 
almoft  the  only  charge,  againft  which  1 could 
have  fairly  appealed  to  it.  It  feemed  to  me 
therefore  advifeable  to  lofe  no  time  in  diiculpat- 
ing  myfelf  from  the  accufation,  yet  to  feek  an 
interview  with  this  irafcible  man  was  a fervice 
of  fome  danger  : chance  threw  the  opportunity 
in  my  way,  which  I had  probably  elle  wanted 
fpirit  to  invite ; 1 accofted  him  with  all  imagin- 
able civility  and  made  the  ftrongeft  affeverations 
of  my  innocence:  whether  T did  this  with  a fer- 
vility  that  might  aggravate  his  fuipicion,  or  that 
he  had  others  imprefled  upon  him  beftdes  thole 
I was  labouring  to  remove,  fo  it  was,  that  he 
treated  all  I faid  with  the  moft  contemptuous  in- 
credulity, and  elevating  his  voice  to  a tone,  that 
petrified  me  with  fear,  bade  me  avoid  his  light, 
threatening  me  both  by  words  and  actions  in  a 
manner  too  humiliating  to  relate. 

Alas ! can  words  exprels  my  feelings?  Is  there 
a being  more  wretched  than  myfelf?  to  be 

Vol.  V.  E friendlels. 
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friendlefs,  an  exile  from  fociety  and  at  enmity 
with  myfclf  is  a fituation  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme: let  what  1 have  now  written  be  made 
public;  it  I could  believe  my  fhamc  would  be 
turned  to  others’  profit  it  might  perhaps  become 
lets  painful  to  myfelf;  if  men  want  other  motives 
to  divert  them  from  defamation,  than  what  their 
own  hearts  fupply,  let  them  turn  to  my  example, 
and  it  they  will  not  be  reafoned,  let  them  be 
frightened  out  of  their  propenfity. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Walter  Wormwood. 

The  cafe  of  this  correfpondent  is  a melan- 
choly one,  and  1 have  admitted  his  letter,  be- 
caufe  I do  not  doubt  the  prefent  good  motives  of 
the  writer  ; but  I fliall  not  eafily  yield  a place  in 
thefe  effays  to  characters  fo  difgufling,  and  re- 
prefentations  fo  derogatory  to  human  nature. 
The  hiflorians  of  the  day,  who  profefs  to  give  us 
intelligence  of  what  is  palling  in  the  world, 
ought  not  to  be  condemned,  if  they  fometimes 
make  a little  free  with  our  foibles  and  our  follies ; 
but  downright  libels  are  grown  too  dangerous, 
and  feurrility  is  become  too  dull  to  find  a mar- 
ket; the  pillory  is  a great  reformer.  The  detail 
of  a court  drawing-room,  though  not  very  edify- 
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ing,  is  perfectly  inofFenfive;  a lady  cannot  great- 
ly complain  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  if  it  is 
contented  with  the  humble  talk  of  celebrating 
the  workmanlhip  of  her  mantua-maker:  as  for 
fuch  inveterate  malice,  as  my  correfpondent 
IVormivood  deferibes,  I flatter  myfelf  it  is  very 
rarely  to  be  found : I can  only  fay,  that  though 
I have  often  heard  of  it  in  converfation,  and  read 
of  it  in  books,  1 do  not  meet  in  human  nature 
originals  lb  flrongly  featured  as  their  paintings: 
amongd  a fmall  collebtion  of  fonnets  in  manu- 
lcript,  deferiptive  of  the  human  paflions,  which 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  following  lines 
upon  Envy , as  coinciding  with  my  fubjebt,  fhall 
conclude  this  paper. 


ENVY. 

“ Dh  ! never  let  me  fee  that  fliape  again, 

“ Exile  me  rather  to  fome  favage  den, 

“ Far  from  the  focial  haunts  of  men ! 

“ Horrible  phantom,  pale  it  was  as  death, 

“ Confumption  fed  upon  its  meager  cheek, 

“ And  ever  as  the  fiend  effay’d  to  fpeak, 

« Dreadfully  (team'd  its  peftilential  breath. 

“ Fang’d  like  the  wolfit  was,  and  all  as  gaunt, 
“ And  ftill  it  prowl’d  around  us  and  around, 

“ Rolling  its  fquinting  eyes  alkaunt, 

“ Wherever  human  happinefs  was  found. 

E 2 “ Fin  ious 
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“ Furious  thereat,  the  felf-tormenting  fprite 
“ Drew  forth  an  alp,  and  (terrible  to  fight) 

“To  its  left  pap  the  envenom’d  reptile  preft, 

“ Which  gnaw’d  and  worm’d  into  its  tortur’d  bread. 

“ The  defperate  fuicide  with  pain 
“ Writh’d  to  and  fro,  and  yell’d  amain  ; 

“ And  then  with  hollow,  dying  cadence  cries — 

“ It  is  not  of  this  afp  that  Envy  dies  ; 

“ ’Tis  not  this  reptile’s  tooth  that  gives  the  fmart ; 
“ ’Tis  others  liappinefs,  that  gnaws  my  heart.” 


No  CXXXI. 

Alter  in  obfequium  plus  aquo  promts,  et  imi 
Deri/or  le£ii,fic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

Sic  iter  at  voces , et  verba  cadcntia  tollit. 

HORAT. 

I Am  bewildered  by  the  definitions,  which  me- 
taphyfical  writers  give  us  of  the  human  paf- 
fions : I can  underhand  the  chara&ers  of  Tbeo- 
phrajlus,  and  am  entertained  by  his  (ketches  -,  but 
when  your  profound  thinkers  take  the  fubjecl  in 
hand,  they  appear  to  me  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  in  fearch  of  that,  which  floats  upon  its 
furface:  if  a man  in  the  heat  of  anger  would  de- 

feribe 
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fcribe  the  movements  of  his  mind,  he  might 
paint  the  tempeft  to  the  life  ; hut  as  fuch  defcrjp- 
tions  are  not  to  be  expected,  moral  eflayifts  have 
lubflituted  perfonification  in  their  place,  and  by 
the  plealmg  introduction  of  a few  natural  inci- 
dents form  a kind  of  little  drama,  in  which  they 
make  their  fiditious  hero  defcribe  thole  follies, 
toibles  and  paflions,  which  they  who  really  feel 
them  are  not  fo  forward  to  confefs. 

V hen  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Ejjhy  on  the  Human 
UnderJJanding  defcribes  all  pity  as  partaking  of 
contempt,  I cannot  acknowledge  that  he  is 
Ipeaking  of  pity,  as  1 feel  it : when  I pity  a fel- 
low creature  in  pain,  (a  woman,  for  inftance,  in 
the  throes  of  childbirth)  1 cannot  fubmitto  own 
there  is  any  ingredient  of  fo  bad  a quality  as 
contempt  in  my  pity : but  if  the  metaphyficians 
tell  me  that  I do  not  know  how  to  cal!  my  feel- 
ings by  their  right  name,  and  that  my  pity  is 
not  pity  properly  fo  defined,  I will  not  pretend  to 
difpute  with  any  gentleman,  wliofe  language  I 
do  not  underhand,  and  only  beg  permiflion  to 
enjoy  a fenfation,  which  I call  pity,  without 
indulging  a propenfity,  which  he  calls  con- 
tempt. 

I he  flatterer  is  a charader,  which  the  mora- 
hfls  and  wits  of  all  times  and  all  nations  have 
E 3 ridiculed 
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ridiculed  more  fcverely  and  more  fuccefsfully 
than  almoft  any  others  yet  it  fUll  exifts,  and  a 
few  pages  perhaps  would  not  be  mifapplied,  if  I 
was  to  make  room  for  a civil  kind  of  gentleman 
of  this  defeription,  (by  name  Billy  Simper)  who, 
having  feen  his  failings  in  their  proper  light  of 
ridicule,  is  willing  to  expofe  them  to  public  view 
for  the  amufement  it  is  hoped,  if  not  for  the  ufe 
and  benefit,  of  the  reader. 

I beg  leave  therefore  to  introduce  A'fr.  Billy 
Simper  to  my  candid  friends  and  protectors, 
and  lhall  leave  him  to  tell  his  {lory  in  his  own 
words. 

I am  the  younger  fon  of  a younger  brother: 
my  father  qualified  himfelf  for  orders  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  the  help  of  an  infinu- 
ating  addrefs,  a foft  counter-tenor  voice,  a civil 
fmile  and  a happy  flexibility  in  the  vertebra  of 
his  back-bone,  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
good  graces  of  a right  reverend  patron,  who 
after  a due  courfe  of  attendance  and  dependance 
prefen  ted  him  to  a comfortable  benefice,  which 
enabled  Him  to  fu pport  a pretty  numerous  family 
of  children.  The  good  bifliop  it  fee  ms  was  paf- 
iionately  fond  of  the  game  of  chefs,  and  my  fa- 
ther, though  the  better  player  of  the  two,  knew 
how  to  make  a timely  move  fo  as  to  throw  the 

victory 
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vidtorv  into  his  lord  Blip’s  hands  after  a hard 
battie,  wifich  was  a triumph  very  grateful  to  Ins 
vanity,  and  not  a little  lerviceable  to  my  father’s 
purpofes. 

Under  this  expert  profeffor  I was  inftrudled  in 
all  the  lliilts  and  movements  in  the  great  game 
of  life,  and  then  lent  to  make  my  way  in  the 
world  as  well  as  I was  able.  My  fir  11  objedt 
was  to  pay  my  court  to  my  father’s  elder  bro- 
ther, the  head  of  our  family  ; an  enterprize  not 
Jefs  arduous  than  important.  My  uncle  Antony 
was  a widower,  parfimonious,  peevilh,  and  re- 
clufe , he  was  rich  however,  egregioully  felf- 
conceited,  and  in  his  own  opinion  a deep  philo- 
fopher  and  metaphyfician ; by  which  1 would  be 
underftcod  to  fay  that  he  doubted  every  thing, 
difputed  every  thing  and  believed  nothing.  He 
had  one  fon,  his  only  child,  and  him  he  had  lately 
driven  out  of  doors  and  dilinherited  for  nonfuit- 
ing  him  in  an  argument  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  : here  then  was  an  opening  no  prudent 
man  could  mifs,  who  fcorned  to  fay  his  foul  was 
his  own,  when  it  flood  in  the  way  of  his  inte- 
refl:  and  as  I was  well  tutored  beforehand,  [ 
no  fooner  gained  admiffion  to  the  old  philofu- 
pher,  than  I fo  far  worked  my  wav  into  his 
good  graces,  as  to  be  allowed  to  take  pofleffion  of 
E 4 a truckle- 
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a truckle-bed  in  a fpare  garret  of  the  family 
manfion:  envy  mud  have  owned  ( if'envy  could 
have  looked  afquint  upon  fo  humble  a fituation, 
as  mine  was)  that  confidering  what  a game  I 
bad  to  play,  I managed  my  cards  well ; for  uncle 
Antony  was  an  old  dog  at  a difpute,  and  as  that 
cannot  well  take  place,  whilfi:  both  parties  are 
on  the  fame  fide,  I was  forced  at  times  to  make 
battle  for  the  good  of  the  argument,  and  fcldom 
failed  to  find  Antony  as  compleatly  puzzled  with 
the  zig-zaggeries  of  his  metaphyfics,  as  uncle 
Toby  of  more  worthy  memory  was  with  the 
horn-’vvorks  and  counterfcarps  of  his  fortifica- 
tions. 

Amongfi  the  various  topics,  frctm  which  An- 
tony’s ingenuity  drew  matter  of  difpute  fome 
were  fo  truly  ridiculous,  that  if  I were  fure  my 
reader  was  as  much  at  leifure  to  hear,  as  I am  juft 
now  to  relate  them,  I fhould  not  fcruple  the  re- 
cital. One  morning  having  been  rather  long- 
winded  in  defcribing  the  circumftancesofadream, 
that  had  difturbed  his  imagination  in  the  night,  I 
thought  it  not  amifs  to  throw  in  a remark  in  the 
way  of  confolation  upon  the  fallacy  of  dreams  in 
general.  This  was  enough  for  him  to  turn  over 
to  the  other  fide  and  fupport  the  credit  of  dreams 
totis  viribus : I now  thought  it  advifable  to  trim, 
and  took  a middle  courfe  between  both  extremes 

by 
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by  humbly  conceiving  dreams  might  be  tome- 
times  true  and  fometimes  falfe : .this  he  con- 
tended to  be  nonfenfe  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  if 
I would  undertake  to  ihew  they  were  both  true 
and  falfe,  he  would  engage  to  prove  by  found 
logic  they  could  be  neither  one  nor  the  other: — 
“ But  why  do  we  begin  to  talk,”  added  he, 
“before  we  fettle  what  we  are  to  talk  about  ? 
“ What  kind  of  dreams  are  you  fpeaking  of,  and 
“ how  do  you  diflinguith  dreams?” — “ I fee  no 
“ diftindfion  between  them,”  1 replied  ; “Dreams 
“ vifit  our  fancies  in  Deep,  and  are  ail,  accord - 
“ ing  to  Mr.  Locke’s  idea,  made  up  of  the  wak- 
“,ing  man’s  thoughts.” — “Does  Mr.  Locke 
“ fay  that?”  exclaimed  my  uncle.  “ Then  Mr. 
“ Locke’s  an  impoflor  for  telling  you  fo,  and 
“you  are  a fool  for  believing  him : vvifer  men 
“ than  Mr.  Locke  have  fettled  that  matter  many 
“ centuries  before  he  was  born  or  even  dreamt 
“ of;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Locke  forgot  to  tell  you 
“ how  many  precife  forts  of  dreams  there  are, 
“and  how  to  denominate  and  define  them,; 
“ perhaps  he  forgot  that  I fay.”  I confefied 
that  1 neither  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  my- 
felf,  nor  did  1 believe  the  author  alluded  to  had 
left  any  clue  towards  the  difeovery. 

“ I thought  as  much,”  retorted  mv  uncle 
Antony  in  a tone  of  triumph,  “ and  yet  this  i; 
. “ the 
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“ the  man  who  fets  up  for  an  inveftigator  t ne 
“ human  underftanding ; but  I will  tell  you.  Sir, 
“ though  he  could  not,  that  there  are  neither 
“ more  nor  lefs  than  five  feveral  forts  of  dreams 
“ particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  I defy  even  the 
“ feven  fleepers  themfelves  to  name  a lixth. 
41  The  firft  of  thefe  was  by  the  Greeks  denomi- 
**  nated  Oneiros,  by  the  Latins  Somnium,  (ftmply 
“ a Dream)  and  you  muft  be  afleep  to  dream  it.’’ 
“ Granted,”  quoth  1.  “ What  is  granted;”  re- 
joined the  Philofopker,  “ Not  that  fleep  is  in  all 
41  cafes  indifpenfable  to  the  man  who  dreams.’  — 
“ Humph  1”  quoth  1. — My  uncle  proceeded. 

“ The  fecond  fort  of  dreams  you  fhall  under- 
“ ftand  was  bv  the  aforefaid  Greeks  called 

J 

“ Orama,  by  the  Latins  Vijia , or  as  we  might  fay 
“ a vijion ; in  this  cafe  take  notice  you  may  be 
“ afleep,  or  you  may  be  awake,  or  neither,  or 
“ as  it  were  between  both ; your  eyes  may  be 
t£  fhut,  or  they  may  be  open,  looking  inwards 
“ or  outwards  or  upwards,  either  with  light  or 
“ without  fight,  as  it  pleafes  God,  but  ftievijlcn 
“ yon  muft  lee,  or  how  elfe  can  it  rightly 
“be  called  a vifion?  “ True,”  replied  1, 
“ there  is  a feel  who  are  particularly  favoured 
“ with  tli is  kind  of  vifions.”  “ Prythee,  don’t 
“ interrupt  me,”  laid  my  uncle,  and  again  went 
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t{  The  third  fort  of  dreams  to  fpeak  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  Greeks  we  fhall  call  Chrcmatifmos , 
“ according  to  the  Latins  we  mull  denominate 
“ it  Oraculum,  (an  oracle)  ; now  this  differs  from 
“ a vi/ioH,  in  as  much  as  it  may  happen  to  a man 
“ born  blind  as  well  as  to  Argus  himfelf,  for  he 
“ has  nothing  for  it  but  to  liften , underfland 
“ and  believe,  and  whatever  it  tells  him  fhall 
“ come  true,  though  it  never  entered  into  his 
“ head  to  preconceive  one  title  of  what  is  told 
“ him ; and  where  is  Mr.  Locke  and  his  wak- 
“ ing  thoughts  here?” — “He  is  done  for,”  I 
anfwered,  “ there  is  no  difputing  againft:  ail 
“ oracle.” 

“ The  fourth  fort,”  refumed  he,  ” is  the  Enup- 
“ tion  of  the  aforefaid  Greeks  and  anfwers  to 
“ the  Latin  Inf  omnium,  which  is  in  fact  a dream 
“ and  no  dream,  a kind  of  refverie , when  a man 
“ dofes  between  deeping  and  waking  and  builds 
“ cattles  (as  we  fay)  in  the  air  upon  the  ram- 
tc  blings  of  his  own  fancy. 

“ The  fifth  and  laft  fort  of  dreams  is  by 
“ Greeks  and  Latins  mutally  (tiled  Phantafma , 
“ a word  adopted  into  our  own  language  by  the 
“ greateft  poet,  who  ever  wrote  in  it : now  this 
“ phantafma  is  a vifitation  peculiar  to  the  firff 
“ mental  abfence  or  (lumber,  when  the  man 

“ fancies 
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“ fancies  himfelf  vet  waking,  and  in  facl  can 
“ fcarce  he  called  afleep;  at  which  time  ftrange 
“ images  and  appearances  feem  to  float  before 
“ him  and  terrify  his  imagination.  Here  then 
“ you  have  all  the  feveral  denominations  of 
“ dreams  perfedily  • dlftinguiflied  and  deflne-d,” 
quoth  the  old  Ibphifl,  and  throwing  himfelf  hack 
in  his  chair with  an  air  of  triumph,  waited  for 
the  applaufe,  which  1 was  not  backward  in  be- 
llowing upon  this  pedantic  farrago  of  dogmatiz- 
ing dullnefs. 

it  will  leadily  be  believed  that  my  uncle  An- 
tony did  not  fail  to  revive  hisfavoritecontruverfy, 
which  had  produced  fuch  fatal  confequences  to 
his  difearded  fon : in  fail  he  held  tall  with  thofe 
antient  philofophers,  who  maintained  the  eter- 
nity of  this  material  world,  and  as  he  faw  no 
period  when  men  would  not  be  in  exiftence,  no 
moment  in  time  to  come  when  mortality  fhall 
ceafe,  he  by  confequence  argued  that  there 
could  be  no  moment  in  time,  when  mortality 
fhall  commence.  There  were  other  points  re- 
f pedting  this  grand  flumbling-block  cf  his  phi- 
losophy, the  human  foul,  upon  which  he  was 
equally  puzzled,  for  he  flded  with  Ariftotle 
a^aind  Plato  in  the  unintelligible  controvcrlv 
concerning  its  power  of  motion:  but  whillt 

my 
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my  uncle  Antony  was  thus  unluckily  wedded 
to  the  wrong  fide  in  all  cafes,  where  reafon 
ought  to  have  been  his  guide,  in  points  of  mere 
quibble  and  fophiflry,  which  reafon  has  no- 
thing to  fay  to,  and  where  a wife  man  would 
take  neither  fide,  he  regularly  took  both,  or  hung 
fufpended  between  them  like  Socrates  in  the 
bafket. 

Of  this  fort  was  the  celebrated  quefiion — 
Ovumne  prius  fuer'it , an  galllna — viz:  “Whe- 
ther the  egg  was  anterior  to  the  hen,  or  the  hen 
to  the  egg.” — This  enquiry  never  failed  to  in- 
tereffc  his  paffions  in  a peculiar  degree,  and  he 
found  fo  much  to  fay  on  both  1'ules,  that  he  could 
never  well  determine  which  fide  to  be  of : at 
length  however,  hoping  to  bring  it  to  fome  point, 
he  took  up  the  caufe  of  Egg  verfus  Hen,  and 
having  compofed  a learned  eflay,  publifhed  it  in 
one  of  the  monthly  magazines,  as  a lure  to  fu- 
ture controverfialifts.  This  eflay  he  had  fo  often 
avowed  in  my  hearing,  and  piqued  himfelf  fo 
highly  upon  it,  that  I muft  have  been  dull  indeed 
not  to  have  underftood  how  to  flatter  him  upon 
it:  but  when  he  had  found  month  after  month 
flip  away,  and  nobody  mounting  the  flage  upon 
his  challenge,  he  felt  angry  at  the  contempt, 
with  which  his  labours  were  pa  fled  over,  and 

without 
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without  imparting  to  me  his  purpofe,  furnifhed 
the  fame  magazine  with  a counter-effay,  in 
which  his  former  argument  was  handled  with  an 
afperity  trulv  controverfial,  and  the  hen  was 
triumphantly  made  to  cackle  over  the  new-laid 
egg,  decidedly  pofterior  to  herfelf. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  Antony  had  any 
partiality,  it  was  not  to  this  fide  ; but  as  the  le- 
cond  effay  was  clearly  pofterior  to  the  firft, 
(whatever  the  egg  may  have  been  to  the  hen)  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  couched  in  all  the 
fpirit  of  a reply  with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  the 
malice  of  one,  fo  that  when  at  length  it  came 
down  printed  in  a fair  type,  and  refpedffully  poll- 
ed in  the  front  of  the  long-willrt-for  magazine, 
his  heart  beat  with  joy,  and  calling  out  to  me 
in  a lofty  tone  of  counterfeited  anger,  as  he 
run  his  eye  over  it — “ By  the  horns  of  Jupiter 
“ Ammon,”  quoth  he,  “ here  is  a fellow  has 
“ the  confidence  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  me  in 
“ the  notable  queftion  of  the  egg.” — “ Then  I 
“ hope  you  will  break  that  egg  about  his  cars,” 
replied  1. — “ Hold  your  tongue,  puppy,  and  lift— 
“ en,”  quoth  the  fophift,  and  immediately  began 
to  read. 

At  every  paufe  I was  ready  with  a pooh  ' or 
a pi  Hi ! which  I hooked  in  with  every  maj;k  ot 

contempt 
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contempt  I could  give  it  both  by  accent  and 
aftion.  At  the  conclufion  of  this  effaymy  uncle 
Antony  fiiut  the  book,  and  demanded  what  1 
thought  of  the  author. — “ Hang  him,”  I ex- 
claimed, “poor,  Grub-ftreet  Garretteer ; the 
“fellow  is  too  contemptible  for  your  notice; 
“ he  can  neither  write  nor  reafon  ; he  is  a mere 
“ ignoramus,  and  does  not  know  the  cominoneft 
“ rules  of  logic ; he  has  no  feature  of  a critic 
“ about  him,  but  the  malice  of  one. — “ Hold 
“ your  tongue,”  cried  Antony,  no  longcr|able 
to  contain  himfelf,  “ you  are  a booby;  I will 
“ maintain  it  to  be  as  fine  an  eflay  as  ever  was 
“ written.” — With  thefe  words  he  fnatched  up 
the  magazine  and  departed  : I faw  no  more  of 
him  that  night,  and  early  next  morning  was  pre- 
fented  by  a fervant  with  the  following  billet; — 
“ The  Grub-ftreet  Garretteer  finds  himfelf  no 
“ longer  fit  company  for  the  fagacious  Mr. 
“ William  Simper  ; therefore  defires  him  without 
“ lofs  of  time  to  feek  out  better  locicty  t'nan 
“ that  of  a mere  ignoramus,  who  docs  not  know  the 
“ common  rules  of  logic:  one  rule  however  he 
“ makes  bold  to  lay  down,  which  is,  Never  again 
“ to  fee  the  face  of  an  impertinent  upftart,  called 
“ William  Simper,  whiift  he  remains  on  this 
“ earth.”  A.  S. 
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Stint  verba  ct  voces,  qttibus  hunc  lenire  dolor  cm 
PoJJis , ct  magnam  morbi  dcpor.ere  partem. 


Horat. 


R I YEN  from  my  uncle  Antony’s  doors 


by  my  unlucky  mifiake  betwen  the  hen 
and  her  egg,  my  cafe  would  have  been  defperate, 
but  that  1 had  yet  one  firing  left  to  my  bow,  and 
tills  was  my  aunt  Airs  Sufanna  Simper,  who 
lived  within  a few  miles  of  my  uncle,  but  in  fuch 
declared  hoftility,  that  I promifed  myfelf  a fa- 
vourable reception,  if  I could  but  flatter  her  ani- 
mofity  with  a fufficient  portion  of  inve6tive;  and 
for  this  I deemed  myfelf  very  tolerably  qualified, 
having  fo  much  good-will  towards  the  bufinefs,- 
and  no  flight  inducements  to  fpur  me  to  it. 

My  aunt,  who  was  an  aged  maiden,  and  a 
valetudinarian,  was  at  my  arrival  clofeted  with 
her  apothecary : upon  his  departure  I was  ad- 
mitted to  mv  audience,  in  which  1 acquitted 
myfelf  with  all  the  addrefs  I was  mafter  of:  my 
aunt  heard  my  ftorv  through  without  interrupt- 
ing me  by  a Angle  word ; at  laid,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  me,  flic  faid,  “ ’Tis  very  well,  child;  you 
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“ have  faid  enough  : your  uncle’s  charafter  I 
“ perfedlly  underfund  ; look  well  to  your  own, 
“ for  upon  that  will  depend  the  terms  you  and  I 
“ fhall  be  upon.” — She  now  took  up  a phial 
from  the  table,  and  furveying  it  for  fome  time, 
faid  to  me — “ Here  is  a noflrum  recommended 
“ by  my  apothecary,  that  promifes  great  things, 
“ but  perhaps  contains  none  of  the  wondrous 
“ properties  it  profefies  to  have:  the  label  fays 
“ it  is  a carminative,  fedative  mixture ; in 
“ other  words,  it  will  expel  vapours  and  fpafms, 
“ and  quiet  the  mind  and  fpirits:  Do  you 
“ think  it  will  make  good  what  it  promifes?” — 
So  whimGcal  a queftion  put  to  me  at  fuch  a mo- 
ment confounded  me  not  a little,  and  I only 
murmured  out  in  reply,  that  I hoped  it  would — 
“ Take  it  then,”  faid  my  aunt,  “ as  you  have 
“ faith  in  it;  fwallow  it  yourfelf,  and  when  I fee 
“ how  it  operates  with  you,  I may  have  more 
“ confidence  in  it  on  my  own  account.” — I was 
now  in  a more  aukvvard  dilemma  than  ever,  for 
lhe  had  emptied  the  dofe  into  a cup,  and  ten- 
dered it  to  me  in  fo  peremptory  a manner,  that, 
not  knowing  how  to  excufe  myfelf,  and  being 
naturally  fubmiflive,  I filently  took  the  cup  with 
a trembling  hand,  and  fwallovved  its  abominable 
contents. 

Vol.  V. 
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“ Much  good  may  it  do  you,  child,”  cried 
(he,  te  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  I 
‘e  Would  for  any  Do£lor  in  the  kingdom : 

“ Don’t  you  find  it  naufeous  to  the  palate?” — 

I confeft  that  it  was  very  naufeous. — “ And  did 
“ you  think  yourfelf  in  need  of  fuch  a medi- 
“ cine  ? — “1  did  not  perceive  that  I was.” 
“ Then  you  did  not  fwallow  it  by  your  own 
“ choice,  but  my  defire  ?” — I bad  no  hefitation 
in  acknowledging  that. — “ Upon  my  word, 
“ child,”  file  replied,  “ you  have  a very  accom- 
“ modating  way  with  you.”  I was  now  fighting 
With  the  curfed  drug,  and  had  all  the  difficulty 
in  life  to  keep  it  where  it  was.  Myauntfaw  my 
diftrefs,  and  fmiling  at  it,  demanded  if  I was  not 
fick  : I confeft  I was  rather  difcompofed  in  my 
fiomach  with  the  draught. — “I  don’t  doubt  it,” 
file  replied;  “ but  as  you  have  fo  civilly  made 
“ yourfelf  fick  for  my  fake,  cannot  you  flatter 
“ me  fo  far  as  to  be  well,  when  I recjueft  it  r” 
1 was  juft  then  ftruggling  to  keep  the  naufea 
down,  and  though  I could  not  anfwer,  put  the 
beft  face  upon  the  matter  in  my  power. 

A maid-fervant  came  in  upon  iny  aunt’s 
ringing  her  bell. — “ Betty,”  faid  flic,  “ take 
“ away  thefe  things;  this  do&or  will  poifon  us 
“ with  his  doles." — “ Foh  !”  cried  the  wench, 

“how 
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“ how  it  fmells  !”  “ Nay,  but  only  put  your  lips 
“ to  the  cup,”  faid  the  miftrefs,  “ there  is 
“ enough  left  for  you  to  tafte  it.” — “ I talle  it! 
“ I’ll  not  touch  it,  I want  none  of  his  nafly  phy- 
**  fic.” — Well,  but  though  you  don’t  want  it,” 
rejoined  the  miftrefs,  “ tafte  it  neverthelefs,  if  it 
“ be  only  to  flatter  my  humour.” — “ Excufe 
“ me  madam,”  replied  Betty,  “ I’ll  not  make 
“ myfelfflck  to  flatter  any  body.” — “Humph  !” 
cried  my  aunt,  “ how  this  wench’s  want  of  man- 
“ ners  muft  have  Ihocked  you,  nephew  William  ! 
“ you  fwallowed  the  whole  dofe  at  a word,  fhe, 
“ though  my  fervant,  at  my  repeated  command, 
“ would  not  touch  it  with  her  lips;  but  thefe 
“ low-bred  creatures  have  a will  of  their  own.” 
— There  was  fomething  in  my  aunt’s  manner  I 
did  not  underftand ; fhe  puzzled  me,  and  I 
thought  it  beft  to  keep  myfelf  on  the  referve,  and 
wait  the  further  developement  of  her  humour  in 
ftlence. 

We  went  down  to  fupper  ; it  was  elegantly 
ferved,  and  my  aunt  particularly  recommended 
two  or  three  di flies  to  me;  her  hofpitality  em- 
barraflfed  me  not  a little,  for  my  ftomach  was  by 
no  means  reconciled  ; yet  1 felt  myfelf  bound  in 
good  manners  to  eat  of  her  diflies  and  com- 
mend their  cookery  ; this  I did,  though  forcly 

F 2 againft; 
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againft  the  grain,  and,  wliilft  my  flomach  rofe 
againft  it’s  food,  I flattered  what  I naufeated. 

A grave,  well-looking  perfonage  flood  at  the 
fideboard,  with  whom  my  aunt  entered  into 
conversation. — “ Johnfon,”  laid  fhe,  “ 1 think 
“ I mufl  lodge  my  nephew  in  your  room,  which 
“ js  warm  and  well-aired,  and  difpofe  of  you  in 
“ the  tapeftry  chamber,  which  has  not  lately 
“ been  flept  in.” — Madam,”  replied  Johnfon, 
“ I am  ready  to  give  up  my  bed  to  Mr.  W il- 
“ liatn  at  your  command;  but  as  to  fleeping  in 
“ the  tapeftry  chaiuber,  you  inuft  excufe  me.” 
“ Why?”  replied  my  aunt,  “ what  is  your  ob- 
“je&ion?”  “ I am  almoft  afhamed  to  tell 
“ vou,”  anfwered  Johnfon,  “ but  every  body  has 
“ his  humour  ; perhaps  my  objection  may  be 
“ none  to  the  young  gentleman,  but  I confefs  I 
“ don’t  chufe  to  pafs  the  night  in  a chamber, 
“ that  is  under  an  ill  name.”  “ An  ill  name 
“ for  what  ?”  demanded  the  lady.  “ For  being 
“ haunted,”  anfwered  the  butler,  “ for  being 
“ viftted  by  noifes,  and  rattling  of  chains  and 
“apparitions;  the  gentleman  no  doubt  is  a 
“Scholar,  andean  account  for  thefe  things ; I 
“ am  a plain  man,  and  don’t  like  to  have  my 
“ imagination  difturbed,  nor  my  reft  broken, 
“ though  it  were  only  by  my  own  fancies.” 

“ What 
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“ What  then  is  to  be  doner*’  faid  my  aunt,  di- 
recting her  queftion  to  me ; “ Johnfon  don’t  chufe 
“ to  trull  himfelf  in  a haunted  chamber;  I fhall 
“ have  my  houfe  brought  into  difcredit  by  thefe 
“reports:  Now  nephew  if  you  will  encounter 
“ this  ghofl,  and  exorcife  the  chamber  by  fleep- 
“ ing  in  it  a few  nights,  I dare  fay  we  fhall  hear 
“no  more  of  it.  Are  you  willing  to  under- 
“ take  it  ?” 

I was  afhamed  to  confefs  my  fears,  and  yet 
had  no  flomach  to  the  undertaking  ; I was  alfo 
afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  my  aunt,  and  im- 
preffing  her  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  me; 
I therefore  affented  upon  the  condition  of  John- 
fon’s  taking  part  of  the  bed  with  me;  upon  which 
the  old  lady,  turning  to  her  butler,  faid,  “ "Well, 
“ Johnfon,  you  have  no  objection  to  this  propo- 
“ lal.”  “ Pardon  me,  madam,”  faid  he,  “ I have 
“ fuch  objections  to  that  chamber,  that  I will 
“ not  fleep  in  it  for  any  body  living.”  “ You 
“ fee  he  his  obftinate,”  faid  my  aunt, 4<  you  mufl 
“ even  undertake  it  alone,  or  my  houfe  will  lie 
“ under  an  ill  name  for  ever.”  “ Sooner  than 
“ this  fhall  be  the  cafe,”  I replied,  “I  will 
“ fleep  in  the  chamber  by  myfelf.”  “ You  are 
“ very  polite,”  cried  my  aunt,  “ and  I admire 
“ your  fpirit:  Johnfon,  light  my  nephew  to  his 
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“ room.”  Johnfon  took  up  the  candle,  but  ab- 
solutely refufed  to  march  before  me  with  the  light, 
when  we  came  into  the  gallery,  where  pointing 
to  a door,  he  told  me  that  was  my  chamber,  and 
haftily  made  his  retreat  down  the  flairs. 

I opened  the  door  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
terror  and  found  a chamber  comfortably  and 
elegantly  furnifhed,  and  by  no  means  of  that 
melancholy  caft,  which  I had  pi£hired  to  myfelf 
from  Johnfon’s  report  of  it.  My  firft  precaution 
was  to  fearch  the  clofet;  I then  peeped  under 
the  bed,  examined  the  hangings;  all  was  as  it 
fhould  be ; nothing  feemed  to  augur  a ghoft,  or 
(which  I take  to  be  worfe)  the  counterfeit  of  a 
ghoft.  I plucked  up  as  good  a fpirit  as  I could, 
faid  my  prayers  and  turned  into  bed : With  the 
darknefs  my  terrors  returned ; I pad  a fleeplefs 
night,  though  neither  ghoft,  nor  noifeofany  fort 
molefted  me. 

“ Why,”  faid  I within  myfelf,  “ could  not  I 
“ be  as  ftncere  and  peremptory  as  Johnfon?  He 
“ takes  his  reft  and  is  at  peace,  I am  fleeplefs 
“ and  in  terrors:  Though  a fervant  by  condition, 
“ in  his  will  he  is  independant ; I,  who  have 
“ not  the  like  call  of  duty,  have  not  the  fame 
“ liberty  of  mind:  he  refufes  what  he  does  not 
“ chufe  to  obey,  I obey  all  things  whether  I 

“ chufe 
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chufe  them  or  not;  And  wherefore  do  I this? 
“ Becaufc  I am  a flatterer-:  And  why  did  I fwal- 
“ low  a wliole  naufeous  dole  to  humour  my 
“ aunt’s  caprice,  which  her  own  chamber-maid, 
,!  who  receives  her  wages,  would  not  touch 
“ with  her  lips?  Becaufe  I am  a flatterer:  And 
“ what  has  this  flattery  done  for  me,  who  am  a 
“ Have  to  it?  what  did  I gain  by  it  at  my 
ft  uncle’s?  I was  the  echo  of  his  opinions, 
“ drifted  as  they  fhifted,  lided  with  him  againft 
“ truth,  demonftration,  reafon  and  even  the 
“ evidence  of  my  own  fenfes:  Abject  wretch,  1 
“ funk  myfelf  in  my  own  efteem  firft,  then  loft 
“aliftudowofrefpedt  with  him,  and  was  finally 
“ expelled  from  his  doors,  whilft  I was  in 
“ the  very  a6t  of  proftituting  my  own  judgment 
“ to  his  grofs  abfurdities:  And  now  again, 

“ here  I am  at  my  aunt’s,  devoted  to  the 
‘c  fame  mean  flattery,  that  has  already  fo  ftiame- 
“ fully  betrayed  me.  What  has  flattery  gained 
“ for  me  here?  A bitter  harveft  truly  I have 
“ had  of  it;  poifoned  by  an  infernal  dofe, 
“ which  I had  no  plea  for  fwailowing;  furfcited 
“ by  dainties  I had  no  appetite  to  tafte,  and 
“ now  condemned  to  fleeplefs  liours  within  a 
“ haunted  chamber,  which  her  own  domeftic 
“ would  not  confent  even  to  enter:  Fool  that 
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<e  I am  to  be  the  dupe  of  fuch  a vapor  as 
te  flattery  ! defpicable  wretch,  not  to  affert  a 
“ freedom  of  will,  which  is  the  natural  right  of 
“ every  man,  and  which  even  fervants  and 
“ hirelings  exercife  with  a fpirit  I envy,  but 
<c  have  not  the  heart  to  imitate  : I am  afhamed 
t£  of  my  own  meannefs;  I blufh  for  mvfelf 

in  the  comparifon,  and  am  determined,  if 
“ I furvive  till  to-morrow,  to  aflert  the  dignity 
“ of  a man,  and  abide  by  the  confluences.” 

In  meditations  like  thefe  night  paft  away, 
and  the  dawn  of  morning  called  me  from  my 
bed:  I rofe  and  refrefhed  my  fpirits  with  a walk 
through  a mod;  charming  plantation : I met  a 
countryman  at  his  work — “ Friend,”  faid  I, 
“ you  are  early  at  your  labour.” — “ Yes,”  an- 
fwered  he,  “ ’tisby  my  labour  I live,  and  whilft 
(t  I have  health  and  flrength  to  follow  it,  I 
“ have  nothing  to  fear  but  God  alone.”  Sol 
thought  I,  here  is  a leflon  for  me;  this  man  is 
no  flatterer ; then  why  do  I worfliip  what  a 
clown  defpifes? 

I found  my  aunt  ready  for  breakfaft ; fhe 
queftioned  me  about  my  night’s  reft:  I an- 
1 we  red  her  with  truth  that  I had  enjoyed  no  reft, 
but  had  neither  fecn  nor  heard  any  thing  to 
alarm  me,  and  was  perfuaded  there  were  no 

grounds 
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grounds  for  the  report  of  her  chamber  being 
haunted.  “ 1 am  as  well  perfuaded  as  yourfelf 
“ of  that,”  Ihe  replied  ; “ I know  ’tis  only  one  of 
“ Johnfon’s  whims  ; but  people  you  know  wilt 
“ have  their  whims,  and  it  was  great  courtefv  in 
“ you  to  facrifice  a night’s  reft  to  his  humour: 
“ my  fervants  have  been  fpoilt  by  indulgence, 
“ but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  learn  better 
“ fubmilfton  by  your  example.”  There  was  a 
farcaftic  tone  in  my  aunt’s  manner  of  uttering 
this,  which  gave  it  more  the  air  of  ridicule  than 
compliment,  and  I blulht  to  the  eyes  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  deferving  it. 

After  breakfaft  fhe  took  me  into  her  clofet, 
and,  defiring  me  to  fit  down  to  a writing  table, 
“ Nephew,”  fays  flic,  “ 1 know  my  brother 
“ Antony  full  well ; he  is  a tyrant  in  his  nature, 
“ a bigot  to  his  opinions,  and  a man  of  a moft 
“ perverted  underftanding,  but  he  is  rich  and 
“ you  have  your  fortune  to  make ; he  can  infult, 
“ but  you  can  flatter ; he  has  his  weakneffes, 
“ and  you  can  avail  yourfelf  of  them;  fuppole 
“ you  write  him  a penitential  letter.” — I now 
law  the  opportunity  prcfent  for  exerting  my 
new-made  refolution,  and  felt  a fpirit  riling 
within  me,  that  prompted  me  to  deliver  myfelf 
as  follows.  “ No  madam,  I will  neither  gra- 
tify 
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“ tify  my  uncle’s  pride,  nor  lower  my  own  felf- 
“ edecm,  by  making  him  any  fubmilCon:  I 
“ defpife  him  for  the  infultshehas  put  upon  me, 
“ and  myfelf  for  having  in  fome  fort  defer  veil 
“ them , but  I will  never  flatter  him  or  any 
“ living  creature  more  ; and  if  I am  to  forfeit 
“ your  favour  by  refilling  your  commands,  I 
“ mud  meet  the  confequences,  and  will  rather 
“ trud  to  my  own  labour  for  fupport  than  de- 
“ pend  upon  the  caprice  of  any  perfon  living; 
“ lead  of  all  on  him.”  “ Heyday,”  cried  my 
aunt,  “ you  refufe  to  write  ! — you  will  not  do  as 
“ I advifeyour”  “ In  this  particular,”  I re- 
plied, “ permit  me  to  fay  I neither  can  nor  will, 
“ obey  you.”  “ And  you  are  refolved  to  think 
“ and  a£t  for  yourfelfr”  “ In  the  prefent  cafe 
“ I am,  and  in  all  cafes,  let  me  add,  where  mv 
“ honour  and  my  confcience  tell  me  I am  right.” 
“ Then,”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  “ I acknowledge 
“ you  for  my  nephew;  I adopt  you  from  this 
“ hour and  with  that  (lie  took  me  by  the 
hand  mod  cordially  ; “I  faw,”  faid  fhe,  “ or 
“ thought  I faw,  the  fymptoms  of  an  abject 
“ fpirit  in  you,  and  was  refolved  to  put  my 
“ fufpicions  to  the  ted  ; all  that  has  pad  hero 
dnee  your  coming  has  been  done  in  concert 
and  by  way  of  trial ; your  haunted  chamber, 
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“ the  pretended  fears  of  my  butler,  his  hlunt 
“ refufal,  all  have  been  experiments  to  found 
“ your  character,  and  I ihould  totally  have  de- 
“ fpaired  of  you,  had  not  this  laft  inflance  of  a 
“ manly  fpirit  reftored  you  to  my  efteem:  you 
“ have  now  only  to  perfift  in  the  fame  line  of 
“ condudt  to  confirm  my  good  opinion  of  you, 
“ and  enfure  your  own  proiperity  and  hap- 


Thus  I have  given  my  hiftory,  and  if  the 
example  of  my  reformation  fhall  warn  others 
from  the  contemptible  character,  which  I have 
fortunately  efcaped  from,  I fhall  be  moll  happy, 
being  truly  anxious  to  approve  myfelf  the  friend 
of  mankind,  and  the  Obferver's  very  fincere 
wcll-wifher. 


Cilo  feribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  feribatur ; bene 
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his  concluding  paper  fays,  I have  laboured 
to  refine  cur  language  to  grammatical  purity , and 
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to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarfms , licentious 
idioms  and  irregular  combinations  : fomething  per- 
haps I have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  conflt  uilion , 
and  fomething  to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence.  I 
hope 'our  language  hath  gained  all  the  probt, 
which  the  labours  efthis  meritorious  writer  were 
exerted  to  produce:  in  ftile  of  a certain  de- 
ferrption  he  undoubtedly  excels ; but  though  1 
think  there  is  much  in  his  eflays  for  a reader  to 
admire,  I ftrould  not  recommend  them  as  a model 
for  a diiciple  to  copy. 

Simplicity,  eafe  and  perfpicuity  fliould  be  the 
firft  objects  of  a young  writer : Addifon  and 
other  authors  of  his  clafs  will  furnifh  him  with 
examples,  and  aflift  him  in  the  attainment 
of  thefe  excellencies : but  after  all,  the  ftile,  in 
which  a man  fhali  write,  will  not  be  formed  by 
mutation  only;  it  will  be  the  ftile  of  his  mind  ; 
it  will  aflimilate  itfelf  to  his  mode  of  thinking, 
and  take  its  colour  from  the  complexion  of  his 
ordinary  difeourfe,  and  the  company  he  conforts 
with.  As  for  that  diftinguilhing  chara&eriftic, 
which  the  ingenious  eflayift  terms  very  properly 
the  harmony  of  its  cadence , that  I take  to  be  in- 
communicable and  immediately  dependant  upon 
the  ear  of  him,  who  models  it.  Thrs  harmony 
of  cadence  is  fo  ftrong  a mark  of  diferimination 

between 
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between  authors  of  note  in  the  world  of  letters, 
that  we  can  depofe  to  a fide,  whole  modulation 
we  are  familiar  with,  almoft  as  confidently  as 
as  to  the  hand-writing  of  a correfpondent.  But 
though  I think  there  will  be  found  in  the  periods 
of  every  eftablifhed  writer  a certain  peculiar 
tune,  (whether  harmonious  or  otherwife)  which 
will  depend  rather  upon  the  natural  ear  than 
upon  the  imitative  powers,  yet  I would  not  be 
nnderftood  to  fay  that  the  fludy  of  good  models 
can  fail  to  he  of  ufe  in  the  firll  formation  of  it. 
When  a fubje6t  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind,  and 
thoughts  arife,  which  are  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  it  is  then  for  a man  to  chufe  whether  he 
will  exprefs  himfelf  in  fimple  or  in  elaborate 
diction,  whether  he  will  comprefs  his  matter  or 
dilate  it,  ornament  it  with  epithets  and  robe  it 
in  metaphor,  or  whether  he  will  deliver  it 
plainly  and  naturally  in  fuch  language  as  a 
well-bred  perfon  and  fcholar  would  ufe,  who  af- 
fects no  parade  of  fpeech,  nor  aims  at  any  flights 
of  fancy.  Let  him  decide  as  he  will  in  all  thefe 
cafes  he  hath  models  n*  plenty  to  chufe  from, 
which  may  be  faid  to  court  his  imitation. 

For  in  fiance;  if  his  ambition  is  to  glitter 
and  furprize  with  the  figurative  and  metaphori- 
cal brilliancy  of  his  period,  Jet  him  tune  his  ear 


to 
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to  forne  fuch  pafTages  as  the  following,  where 
Dofior  Johnfon  in  the  character  of  critic  and 
biographer  is  pronouncing  upon  the  poet  Con- 
greve.' “ His  feenes  exhibit  not  much  of  hu- 
“ inour,  imagery  or  paffion  : his  perfonages  are 
“ a kind  of  intellectual  gladiators;  every  fen- 
“ tence  is  to  Ward  or  ftrike;  the  contc-fl  of 
“ fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted ; his  wit  is  a 
“ meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  co- 
“ rufeations.”  If  he  can  learn  to  embroider 
with  as  much  fplendor,  tafte  and  addrefs  as  this 
and  many  other  famples  from  the  fame  mallei' 
exhibit,  he  cannot  ftudy  in  a belter  fchool. 

On  the  contrary,  if  fnnplicity  be  his  object, 
and  a certain  ferenity  of  flile,  which  feems  in 
unifon  with  the  foul,  he  may  open  the Sfeflator, 
and  take  from  the  firft  paper  of  Mr.  Addifon  the 
hrtt  paragraph  that  meets  his  eve — the  follow- 
ing for  in  fiance — “ There  is  nothing  that  makes 
“ its  way  more  direCtlv  to  the  foul  than  Beauty , 

“ which  immediately  diffufes  a fecret  fatisfac- 
t’on  and  complacency  through  the  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  a finifliing  to  any  thing  that 
“ is  great  or  uncommon:  the  very  firfl  dif- 
C1  covery  of  it  ftrikes  the  mind  with  an  in- 
ward joy,  and  fpreads  a chcarfulnefs  and  de- 
“ light  through  all  its  faculties.”  Or  again 


in 


in  the  fame  efTay.  “ We  no  where  meet  with 
“ a more  glorious  or  pleafing  Ihow  in  nature 
“ than  what  appears  in.  the  heavens  at  the  riling 
“ and  fetting  the  fun,  which  is  wholly  made 
“ up  of  tliofe  different  ftains  of  light,  that  Ihow 
“ themfelves  in  clouds  of  a different  fituation.” 
A florid  writer  would  hardly  have  refilled  the 
opportunities,  which  here  court  the  imagination 
to  indulge  its  flights,  whereas  few  writers  of 
any  fort  would  have  been  tempted  on  a topic 
merely  critical  to  have  employed  fuch  figurative 
and  fplendid  didfion,  as  that  of  Dodlor  Johnfon  ; 
thefe  little  famples  therefore,  though  feledfed 
with  little  or  no  care,  but  taken  as  they  came  to 
hand,  may  ferve  to  exemplify  my  meaning,  and 
in  fome  degree  charadferizc  the  different  Ifiles 
of  the  refpective  writers. 

Now  as  every  (ludent,  who  is  capable  of 
copying  either  of  thefe  {files,  or  even  of  com  - 
paring them,  muff  difcern  on  which  fide  the 
greater  danger  of  mifcarrying  lies,  as  well  as  the 
greater  difgrace  in  cafe  of  fuch  mifearriage,  pru- 
dence will  diredf  him  in  his  outlet  not  to  hazard 
the  attempt  at  a florid  didfion.  If  his  ear  hath 
not  been  vitiated  by  vulgar  habitudes,  he  will 
only  have  to  guard  againfl  mean  expreffions, 
while  he  is  fludying  to  he  fimple  and  perfpicu- 
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ous ; he  will  pul  his  thoughts  into  language 
naturally  as  they  prefentthemfclves,  giving  them 
for  the  prcfent  little  more  than  mere  grammatical 
corredlion  ; afterwards,  upon  a clofer  review,  he 
will  polifhthofc  parts  that  feem  rude,  harmonize 
them  where  they  are  unequal,  comprcfs  what  is 
too  diffufive,  raife  what  is  low,  and  attune  the 
whole  to  that  general  cadence,  which  feems  mod 
grateful  to  his  car. 

But  if  pur  ftudent  hath  been  fmitten  with  the 
turbulent  oratory  of  the  fenate,  the  acrimonious 
declamation  of  the  bar,  or  the  pompous  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  and  fliall  take  tire  lofty 
fpeakers  in  thefe  feveral  orders  for  his  models, 
rather  than  fuch  as  addrefs  tire  ear  in  humbler 
tones,  his  paftions  will  in  that  cafe  hurry  him 
into  tire  florid  and  figurative  ftile,  to  a fublime 
and  fwclling  period  ; and  if  in  this  he  excels,  it 
mu  ft  be  owned  he  accompliflies  a great  and  ar- 
duous talk,  and  he  will  gain  a liberal  ftrare  of 
applaufe  from  the  world,  which  in  general  is  apt 
to  be  captivated  with  thofe  high  and  towering 
images,  that  ftrike  and  furprize  the  fenfes.  In 
this  ftile  the  Hebrew  prophets  write,  “ whofe 
“ difcPurfe”  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  learned 
Dollar  Bentley)  “ after  the  genius  of  the  Eaftern 
“ nations,  is  thick  fet  with  metaphor  and  alle- 
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“glory;  the  fame  bold  comparifons  and  dithy- 
“ rambic  liberty  of  ftile  every  where  occurring 
“ — For  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them, 
“ and  breathed  a new  warmth  and  vigour 
“ through  all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  foul: 
“ when  by  the  influx  of  divine  light  the  whole 
“ fcene  of  Chrift’s  heavenly  kingdom  was  re- 
“ prefented  to  their  view,  fo  that  their  hearts 
“ were  raviftied  with  joy,  and  their  imagina* 
“ tions  turgid  and  pregnant  with  the  glorious 
“ ideas;  then  furely  , if  ever,  their  ftile  would 
“ be  ftrong  and  lofty,  full  of  alluftons  to  all  that 
“is  great  and  magnificent  in  the  kingdoms  of 
“ this  world.”  ( Commencement  Sermon ) — And 
thefe  flights  of  imagination,  thefe  effufions  of 
rapture  and  fublimity  will  occafionally  be  found 
in  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  fome  of  our  mod 
correct  and  temperate  writers;  wittlefs  that 
brilliant  apoftrophe  at  theconclufion  of  the  ninth 
difcourfe  of  Bi/hop  Sherlock , than  whom  few  or 
none  have  written  with  more  didadlic  brevity 
and  fimplicity — “ Go,”  (fays  he  to  the  Deifts) 
“ go  to  your  natural  religion : Lay  before  her 
“ Mahomet  and  his  difciples  arrayed  in  armour 
“ and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  fpoils 
“ of  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who  fell 
“ by  his  vidforious  fword : Shew  her  the  cities, 
Vol.  V.  G “ which 
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<c  which  he  fet  in  flames,  the  countries  which 
<c  he  ravaged  and  deftroyed,  and  the  miferable 
tl  diftrefs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
“ When  fhe  has  viewed  him  in  this  fcene,  carry 
“ her  into  his  retirements;  fhew  her  the  pro- 
“ phet’s  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives; 
“ let  her  fee  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  alledge 
“ revelation  and  his  divine  commiflion  tojuftify 
“ his  lull:  and  oppreflion.  When  fhe  is  tired 
“ with  this  profpeft,  then  fhew  her  the  blefled 
“ Jefus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all 
“ the  foils  of  men,  patiently  inftruding  both  the 
“ ignorant  and  perverfe  ; ler  her  fee  him  in  his 
“ moll  retired  privacies;  let  her  follow  him  to 
“ the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  fuppli- 
“ cations  to  God  ; carry  her  to  his  table  to  view 
“ his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  difcourfe  : 
“ Let  her  fee  him  injured  but  not  provoked  ; 
<c  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  confl- 
“ der  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the 
*c  fcoflfs  and  reproaches  ot  his  enemies:  Lead 
“ her  to  his  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
“ agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  his 
“ perfecutors — Father , forgive  t/xm,  for  they  knew 
“ not  what  they  do ,” 

This  is  a lofty  paffage  in  the  high  imperative 
tone  of  declamation  ; it  is  richly  coloured,  boldly 

con  traded 
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contrafted  and  replete  with  imagery,  and  is 
amongft  the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  inftances,  where 
the  orator  addreflfes  himfelf  to  the  fenCes  and 
paflionsof  his  hearers : But  let  the  difciple  tread 
this  path  with  caution  ; let  him  wait  the  call, 
and  be  fure  he  has  an  occafion  worthy  of  his  ef- 
forts before  he  makes  them. 

Allegory,  perfonification  and  metaphor  vyjll 
prefs  upon  his  imagination  at  certain  times,  but 
let  him  foberly  confult  hisjudgment  in  thofe  mo- 
ments, and  weigh  their  fitnefs  before  he  admits 
them  into  his  ftile.  As  for  allegory^  it  is  at  belf 
but  a kind  of  fairy  form  ; it  is  hard  to  natura- 
lize it  and  it  will  rarely  fill  a graceful  part  in  any 
manly  compofition.  With  refpedt  to  perfopifi- 
cation,  as  I am  fpeaking  of  profe  only,  it  is  buf 
an  exotic  ornament,  and  mqy  be  confidered  ra- 
ther as  the  loan  of  the  fpufes  than  as  the  pro- 
perty of  profe ; let  our  fiu4ent  therefore  beware 
how  he  borrows  the  Feathers  of  the  jay,  led:  his 
unnatural  finery  fhould  only  ferve  to  make  hini 
pointed  at  and  defpifed.  Metaphor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  common  property,  and  he  may 
take  is  lhare  of  it,  provide^  he  has  diferetion 
not  to  abufehis  privilege,  and  neither  furfeitsthp 
appetite  with  repletion,  nor  confounds  the  palate 
with  too  much  variety : Let  his  metaphor  be- 
G 2 appofite, 
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appofite,  (ingle  and  unconfufed,  and  it  will  ferve 
him  as  a kind  of  rhetorical  lever  to  lift  and  ele- 
vate his  ftile  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  dif- 
courfe ; let  him  alfo  fo  apply  this  machine,  as  to 
make  it  touch  in  as  many  points  as  poffible ; 
otherwife  it  can  never  fo  poife  the  weight  above 
it,  as  to  keep  it  firm  and  fteady  on  its  proper 
center. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  right  ufe  and  ap- 
plication of  this  figure  I again  apply  to  a learned 
author  already  quoted — “ Our  firft  parents  hav- 
“ ing  fallen  from  their  native  (fate  of  innocence, 
“ the  timfture  of  evil,  like  an  hereditary  difeafe 
“ infe&ed  all  their  pofterity ; and  the  leaven  of 
“ fin  having  once  corrupted  the  whole  mafs  of 
“ mankind,  all  the  fpecies  ever  after  would  be 
“ foured  and  tained  with  it;  the  vicious  fer- 
“ ment  perpetually  diffufing  and  propagating 
“ itfelf  through  all  generations.” — ( Bcntly , 
Comm . Sermon  ). 

There  will  be  found  alfo  in  certain  writers  a 
profufion  of  words,  ramifying  indeed  from  the 
fame  root,  yet  rifing  into  climax  by  their  power 
and  importance,  which  feems  to  burft  forth  from 
the  overflow  and  impetuofity  of  the  imagina- 
tion: refembling  at  firft  fight  what  Quintilian 
chara&erifes  as  the  Abundantia  Juvenilis,  but 

which, 
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which,  when  tempered  by  the  hand  of  a mailer, 
will  upon  cloler  examination  be  found  to  bear 
the  flamp  of  judgement  under  the  appearance  of 
precipitancy.  I need  only  turn  to  the  famous 
Commencement  Sermon  before  quoted,  and  my 
meaning  will  be  fully  ill uflrated — “ Let  them 
“ tell  us  then  what  is  the  chain,  the  cement,  the 
“ magnetifm,  what  they  will  call  it,  the  invifi- 
“ ble  tie  of  that  union,  whereby  matter  and  an 
“ incorporeal  mind,  things  that  have  no  iimili- 
“ tude  or  alliance  to  each  other,  can  fo  fympa- 
“ thize  by  a mutual  league  of  motion  and  fenfa- 
“ tion.  No ; they  will  not  pretend  to  that, 
“for  they  can  frame  no  conceptions  of  it: 
“ They  are  fure  there  is  fuch  an  union  from  the 
“ operations  and  effe&s,  but  the  caufe  and  the 
“ manner  of  it  are  too  fubtle  and  fecret  to  be 
“ difeovered  by  the  eye  of  reafon:  ’tis  inyflery, 
fi  Ts divine  magic,  ’tis  natural  miracle.” 
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N°  CXXXIV. 

! AXv,9o[/.v9oi  y£%u-)Xi,  i iSoXjx.oyzr. 

( DEMOCRATES.  ) 

s 

**  Remember  only  that  your  worels  be  true, 
i(  No  matter  then  how  mcniy  or  how  few.” 

To  the  OBSERVER. 

I HA  VE  a habit  of  dealing  in  the  marvel- 
lous, which  I cannot  overcome : Some  peo- 
ple, who  feem  to  take  a pleafure  in  magnifying 
the  little  flaws  to  be  foupd  in  all  charadlers  call 
this  by  a name,  which  no  gentleman  ought  to 
ufe,  or  likes  to  hear:  The  fa£f  is,  l have  fo 
much  tender  confideration  for  Truth  inherflate 
of  nakednefs,  that,  till  1 have  put  her  into  de- 
cent cloathing,  I cannot  think  of  bringing  her 
into  company ; and  if  her  appearance  is  fome- 
times  fo  much  altered  by  drefs,  that  her  beft 
friends  cannot  find  her  out,  am  I to  blame  for 
that  ? 

There  is  a matter-of-fadf  man  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  haunts  me  in  all  places  and  is  the 
very  torment  of  my  life;  he  flicks  to  me  as  the 
threflier  docs  to  the  whale,  and  is  the  perfect 
. night- 
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night-mare  of  my  imagination : this  fellow 
never  lets  one  of  my  (lories  pal's  without  clock- 
ing it  like  an  attorney’s  bill  before  a mailer  in 
chancery:  He  cut  forty  miles  out  of  a journey 
of  one  hundred,  which  but  for  him  I had  per- 
formed in  one  day  upon  the  fame  horfe;  in 
which  I confefs  I had  llretched  a point  for  the  , 
pleafure  of  out-riding  a fat  fellow  in  company, 
who  by  the  malicious  veracity  of  my  aforefaid 
Damper  threw  me  at  lead  ten  miles  diftance  be- 
hind him. 

This  provoking  animal  cut  up  my  fuccefs  in 
fo  many  intrigues  and  adventures,  that  1 was 
determined  to  lay  my  plan  out  of  his  reach  in  a 
fpot,  which  I had  provided  for  an  evil  day,  and 
accordingly  I led  him  a dance  into  Corfica,  where 
I was  lure  he  could  not  follow  me:  Here  I had 
certainly  been,  and  knew  my  ground  well 
enough  to  prance  over  it  at  a very  handfome 
rate:  I noticed  a kind  of  fly  leer  in  fome  of  the 
company,  which  was  pointed  towards  a gentle- 
man prefent,  who  was  a (Iranger  to  me,  and  fo 
far  from  joining  in  the  titter  was  very  politely 
attentive  to  what  I was  relating.  I was  at  this 
moment  warm  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  had 
performed  fuch  prodigies  of  valour  in  its  de- 
fence, that  before  my  (lory  was  well  ended  1 had 

G 4 got 
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got  upon  fuch  clofe  terms  with  General  Paoli, 
that,  had  my  hearers  been  but  half  as  credulous 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  might  have  fet 
us  down  for  fworn  friendsand  infeparables:  But 
here  again,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  evil 
genius  tapt  me  on  the  fhoulder,  and  remarking 
that  I principally  addreffed  myfelf  to  the  gentle- 
man, whofe  politenefs  and  attention  were  fo  flat- 
tering, faid  to  me  with  a fmile,  that  had  the  ma- 
lice of  the  devil  in  it — “ Give  me  leave  to  in- 
“ troduce  you  to  General  Paoli  here  prefent  ” — 
Death  and  confufion,  what  I felt ! a flroke  of 
lightning  would  have  been  charity  compared  to 
this. — My  perfecutor  had  not  done  with  me. — 
“ I am  afraid  you  have  forgot  your  old  friend  and 
“ familiar,  who  no  doubt  will  be  overjoyed  at 
“ recognizing  a brother  warrior,  who  has  per- 
“ formed  fuch  noble  fervices  jointly  with  himfelf 
“ in  the  glorious  flruggle  for  the  liberties  of 
“ his  beloved  country.’' — Can  I paint  die  fhame 
I fuft'ered  at  this  moment?  It  is  impoflible ; I 
can  only  fay  there  is  a generoflty  in  true  valour, 
which  fcorns  to  triumph  over  the  fallen. — 
“ 7'here  were  fo  many  brave  men,”  (faid  that 
gallant  perfon  in  a tone  I fliall  never  lofe  the 
impreflion  of)  “ of  whofe  fervices  I fhall  ever 
■6‘  preferve  a grateful  memory,  but  whofe  per- 

“ fons 
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“ fons  have  flipt  from  my  recol ledVion , that  I 
“ have  only  to  entreat  your  pardon  for  a for- 
“ getfulnefs,  which  I dclire  you  to  believe  is 
“ not  my  fault,  but  mv  infirmity.” — If  a bottle 
had  been  vollied  at  my  head,  I could  not  have 
been  more  in  need  of  a furgeon,  than  I was  at 
this  inftant:  I could  never  have  fufpeifled 

Truth  of  playing  me  fuch  a jade’s  trick  ; 1 al- 
ways confidered  her  as  a good-natured  fimple 
creature  without  gall  or  bitternefs,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  treating  her  accordingly;  but  this 
was  fuch  a fpecimen  of  her  malice,  that  I fled 
out  of  her  company  as  haftily  as  I could. 

The  very  next  morning  I took  my  pafiage  in 
the  ftage-coach  for  my  native  town  in  the  north 
of  England,  heartily  out  of  humour  with  _my 
trip  to  Corfica  ; but  even  here  I could  not  fhake 
off  old  habits  lo  far  as  to  refill  the  temptation  of 
getting  into  a poft-chaife  for  the  laft  ftage,  by 
which  manoeuvre  I took  the  credit  of  having 
travelled  like  a gentleman,  and  became  intitled 
to  rail  again!!  the  poft-tax  and  the  expences  of 
the  road. 

I was  now  voted  into  a club  of  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  and  as  I had  no  reafon  to 
believe  the  ftory  of  my  late  difeomfiture  had 
reached  them,  I foon  recovered  my  fpirits,  and 
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with  them  the  amplifying  powers  of  my  inven- 
tion. My  ftories  for  a confiderable  time  were 
fwullowed  fo  glibly,  and  feemedto  fit  fo  eafy  on 
the  ftomachs  of  thefe  natural,  unfophifticated 
people,  that  I was  encouraged  to  encreafe  the  dofe 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  feemed  at  length  to  produce 
l'omething  like  a naufea  with  thofe  1 adminiflcred 
it  to:  efpecially  with  a certain  precife  perfonage 
of  the  fe£t  of  Quakers,  one  Simon  Stiff,  a weal- 
thy trader  and  much  refpedfted  for  his  probity  and 
fair-dealing.  Simon  had  a way  of  alking  me  at 
the  end  of  a ftory — But  it  is  true? — which  fomc 
times  difconcerted  me,  and  confiderabiy  leffened 
the  applaufes,  that  the  reft  of  the  club  had  been 
accuftomed  to  beftow  upon  my  narratives. 

One  evening,  when  l had  been  deferibing  an 
enormous  fhark,  by  which  I had  been  attacked 
in  one  of  my  Weft-India  voyages,  Simon  Stiff, 
lifting  up  both  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  afto- 
nifhment,  cried  out — “ Verily  friend  Cracker , 
“ thou  draweft  a long  bow.”  With  an  angry 
look  I demanded  the  meaning  of  that  expref- 
fion. — “ I mean,”  replied  Simon,  “ thou  fpeak- 
“ eft  the  thing  which  is  not.”  “ That  is  as 
“ much  as  to  fay  I tell  a lie.” — “ Even  fo, 
“fiiend,  thou  haft  hit  it,”  faid  Simon  without 
altering  his  voice,  or  regarding  the  tone  of  rage 

I had 
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1 had  thrown  mine  into:  The  fteady  ferenity  of  his 
countenance  put  me  down,  and  I fufFered  him 
to  proceed  without  interruption — “ Thon  haft 
“ told  us  many  things,  friend  Cracker , that  are 
“ perfeFfly  incredible  ; were  I to  attempt  im- 
“ pofing  upon  my  cuftomers  in  tire  wav  of  rraf- 
“ fie,  as  thou  doft  upon  thy  company  in  the  way 
“ of  talk,  the  world  would  juftly  fet  me  down 
“ for  a diftioneft  man.  Believe  me,  thou  maveft 
“ be  a very  good  companion  without  fwervtng 
“ from  the  truth,  nay,  thou  canft  no  otherwilb 
“ be  a good  one  than  by  adhering  to  it;  for  if 
thou  art  in  the  pra£tice  of  uttering  fatfehoods, 
“ we  fhall  be  in  the  practice  of  disbelieving  thee, 
“ even  when  thou  fpeakeft  the  truth,  and  fo 
“ there  will  be  an  end  of  all  confidence  in  fo- 
“ ciety,  and  thy  word  will  pafs  for  nothing.  I 
“ have  obferved  it  is  thy  vanity,  that  betrays 
“ thee  into  falfehood ; I fhould  have  hoped 
“ thou  wou’dft  not  have  forgotten  how  thy 
“ falfehood  betrayed  thee  into  fhame,  and  how 
“ we  received  and  welcomed  thee  into  our  fo- 
“ ciety,  when  thy  friends  in  the  metropolis  had 
“ hooted  thee  out  of  their’s.  Think  not  thou 
“ canft  eftablifli  a credit  with  us  by  the  fic- 
“ tions  of  imagination  ; plain  truths  fuit  men  of 
*e  plain  underftandings.  Had  thy  ftwrk  been  as 
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big  again  as  thou  wou’dft  have  us  believe  it 
‘ was,  what  wou’dft  thou  have  gained  by  it: 

‘ Nothing  but  the  merit  of  having  feen  a raon- 
‘ fter ; and  what  is  that  compared  to  the  rifque 
‘ of  being  thought  a monfler-maker  ? If  thou 
‘ waft  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  animal  by 
‘ the  hand  of  God,  give  God  the  praife:  If 
‘ thine  own  courage  and  addrefs  contributed  to 
‘ fave  thee,  give  Him  ftill  the  praife,  who  in- 
‘ fpired  thee  with  thofe  means  of  furthering 
‘his  Providence  in  thyrefcue:  Where  is  the 
‘ ground  for  boafting  in  all  this?  Sometimes 
‘ thou  wou’dft  perfuade  us  thou  art  a man  of 
‘ confequence,  in  the  favour  of  princes  and  in 
‘ the  fecrets  of  minifters:  If  we  are  to  believe 
‘ all  this,  thou  doft  but  libel  thofe  minifters  for 
‘ letting  fuch  a babler  into  their  councils,  and 
‘ if  thou  thinkeft  to  gain  a confequence  with  us 
‘ thereby,  thou  art  grievoufly  deceived,  friend 
‘ Cracker , for  we  do  not  want  to  know  what 
‘ thou  oughteft  not  to  tell,  and  we  difpife  the 
‘ fervant  who  betrayeth  his  mafter’s  truft.  As 
‘ for  wonders,  what  ftgniheth  telling  us  of  them? 
‘ The  time  is  full  of  wonders  \ the  revolution  of 
‘ empires,  the  fall  of  defpotifm  and  the  emanci- 
‘ pation  of  mankind,  are  objects,  whofe  fupe- 
‘ rior  magnitude  makes  thy  fhark  Ihrink  into 
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“ an  atom.  Had  the  monfter  gorg’d  thee  at  a 
“ mouthful,  how  many  thoufands,  nay  tens  of 
thoufands,  have  the  voracious  jaws  of  death 
“ devoured  in  a fucceftion  of  campaigns,  which 
“ have  made  creation  melt  ? Diclft  thou  efcape 
“ the  monfter?  what  then  ; how  can  we  have 
“ leifure  to  refledl  upon  thy  lingle  deliverance, 
“ when  we  call  to  mind  the  numbers  of  de- 
“ fpairing  captives,  who  have  been  liberated 
“ from  the  dungeons  of  tyranny?  In  a word, 
“ friend  Cracker , if  it  is  through  a love  for  the 
**  marvellous  thou  makeft  fo  free  with  the  lacred 
“ name  of  truth,  thou  doft  but  abufe  our  pa- 
<l  tience  and  thine  own  time  in  hunting  after 
“ fharks  and  monfters  of  the  deep  ; and  if  thou 
“ haft  any  other  motive  for  fiction  than  the 
“ above,  it  muft  be  a motive  Ids  innocent  than 
“ what  I have  fuppofed,  and  in  that  cafe  wre  hold 
“ thee  dangerous  to  fociety  and  a difgrace  tohu- 
“ man  nature.” 

Here  he  concluded,  and  though  the  length  and 
deliberate  folemnity  of  his  harangue  had  given 
me  time  enough,  yet  I had  not  fo  availed  my- 
felf  of  it  as  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  prepare 
myfelf  for  any  kind  of  defence  : How  to  deal 

with  this  formal  old  fellow  I knew  not ; to 
cudgel  him  was  a fervire  of  more  danger  than  1 
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favv  fit  to  engage  in,  for  he  was  of  athletic  limbs 
andftature;  to  challenge  him  to  a gentleman’s 
fatisfadlion,  being  a Quaker,  would  have  fub- 
jedted  me  to  univerfal  ridicule:  I rofe  from  my 
chair,  took  my  hat  from  the  peg,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  room  : Next  morning  I fent  to  cut 
my  name  out  of  the  club,  but  behold  ! they  had 
faved  me  that  ceremony  over-night,  and  I had 
once  moie  anew  let  of  acquaintance  to  go  in 
fearch  of. 

In  this  folitary  interim  I irrove  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  time  by  flatting  a correfpcndence 
with  one  of  our  public  prints,  and  fo  long  as  I 
fupplied  it  with  anecdotes  from  the  country,  I 
may  fay  without  vanity  there  was  neither  fire 
nor  flood,  murder,  rape  nor  robbery  wanting  to 
embellifh  it:  1 broke  two  or  three  necks  at  a 
horfe-race  without  any  detriment  to  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  amufement  of  my  readers 
drove  over  blind  beggars,  drowned  drunken  far- 
mers, and  tofled  women  with  child  by  mad  bul- 
locks, without  adding  one  item  to  the  bills  of 
mortality;  I made  matches  without  number 
which  the  regifler  never  recorded  ; I was  at  the 
fame  time  a correipondent  at  Bruflels,  a re  fide  nt 
in  Spain  and  a traveller  at  Conftantinople,  who 
gave  £p.ciej  information  of  all  proceedings  in 
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thofe  feveral  places,  and  by  the  myfterious  ftile, 
in  which  I enveloped  my  difpatches,  nobody 
could  fix  a falfehood  on  my  intelligence,  till  I 
imprudently  fought  a battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  after  the  armies  were  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  which  did  the  Turk  no  mifchief,  and 
effectually  blafted  me  with  the  compiler,  and  him 
with  the  public. 

I am  now  out  of  bufmcfs,  and,  if  you  want 
any  thing  in  my  way  to  enliven  your  Obfervcrs , 
(which  give  me  leave  to  remark  are  fometimes 
rather  of  the  dulleft)  I fliall  be  proud  to  ferve 
you,  being 

Your  verv  humble  fervant 
at  command. 

Kit  Cracker. 

N.  B.  I do  not  want  any  thing  in  Kit  Cracker's 
way;  but  though  I decline  the  offer  of  his 
aflifhnce,  I willingly  avail  my  felfof  the  moral 
of  his  example. 
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N°  CXXXV. 


WRITER  of  mifcellaneous  effays  is  open 


to  the  correfpondence  of  perfons  of  all  de- 
fcriptions,  and  though  I think  fit  to  admit  the 
following  letter  into  my  collection,  I hope  mv 
readers  will  not  fuppofe  I wifh  to  introduce  the 
writer  of  it  into  their  company,  or  even  into  my 


As  we  hear  a great  deal  of  the  affluence  of 
this  flourifhing  country,  and  the  vaft  quantity  of 
Jlccpivg  cajh , as  it  is  called,  lockt  up  in  vaults 
and  ftrong  boxes,  we  conceive  it  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  waken  fome  of  it,  and  put  it  into 
ufe  and  circulation  : we  have  therefore  affociated 
ourfelves  into  a patriotic  fraternity  of  circula- 
tors, commonly  called  pick-pockets:  But  with 
forrcw  we  let  you  know,  that  notwithftanding 
our  beft  endeavours  to  put  forward  the  purpofes 
of  our  inftitution,  and  the  great  charges  of  pro- 
viding ourfelves  with  inftruments  and  tools  of 
all  forts  for  the  better  fur  therance  of  our  bufi- 


ovvn. 
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nefs,  we  have  yet  hooked  up  little  except  dirty 
handkerchiefs,  leathern  fnuff-.boxes,  empty  purfes 
and  bath-metal  watches  from  the  pockets  of  the 
public ; articles  thefe,  let  me  fay,  that  would 
hardly  be  received  at  the  depot  of  the  patriotic 
contributors  in  Paris.  Are  thefe  the  fymptoms 
of  a great  and  wealthy  nation?  we  blufh  for 
our  country,  whilft  we  are  compelled  by  truth 
and  candor  to  reply — They  are  not;. 

As  we  have  a number  of  pretty  articles  oil 
hand,  which  will  not  pafs  in  our  trade,  nothing 
deters  us  from  putting  them  up  to  public  cant 
but  the  tax  our  unworthy  parliament  has  laid 
upon  auctions.  I fend  you  two  or  three  papers, 
which  a brother  artift  angled  out  of  the  pocket 
of  a pennilefs  gentleman  the  other  night  at  the 
playhoufe  door ; the  one  a letter  figned  Urania , 
the  other  Gorgon:  they  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us, 
as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Urania's  virtue, 
nor  fland  in  need  of  Gorgon  to  paint  feenes, 
which  we  can  a£t  better  than  he  deferibes; 
neither  do  wre  want  his  effigy  of  a man  under 
the  gallows  to  remind  us  of  what  we  muff  all 
come  to.  Your’s, 


Crook-fingerf.d  Jack. 


Vol.  y. 
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The  letter  from  Urania  breathes  the  full  fpirit 
of  that  amiable  ambition,  which  atprefent  feems 
generally  to  infpire  our  heroines  of  the  flage  to 
accept  of  none  but  fhining  charadlers,  and  never 
to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  public  but  as  illuf- 
trious  models  of  purity  and  grace.  If  virtue  be 
thus  captivating  by  refemblance  only,  how 
beautiful  muft  it  be  in  the  reality  ! 1 cannot 

however  help  pitying  the  unknown  poet,  whofe 
hopes  were  dafht  with  the  following  rebuke. 

Sir, 

I have  run  my  eye  over  your  tragedy,  and  am 
beyond  meafure  furprized  you  could  think  of 
allotting  a part  to  me,  which  is  fo  totally  una- 
miable.  Sir,  I neither  can,  nor  will,  appear  in 
any  public  charadter,  which  is  at  variance  with 
my  private  one  ; and,  though  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  feene  of  felf-murder,  and  flatter 
myfelf  I could  do  it  juftice,  yet  my  mind  revolts 
front  fpilling  any  blood  but  my  own. 

I confefs  there  are  many  fine  paflages  and 
fome  very  finking  fituations,  that  would  fall  to 
my  lot  in  your  drama,  but  permit  me  to  tell  you, 
Sir,  that  until  you  can. clear  up  the  legitamacy 
ot  the  child,  you  have  been  pleafed  therein  to 

lay 
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lay  at  my  door,  and  will  find  a father  for  it, 
whom  I may  not  blufh  to  own  for  a hufband, 
you  mu  ft  never  hope  for  the  afliftance  of  your 
humble  lervant. 

Urania. 

The  other  letter  is  addrefled  to  the  fame  un- 
fortunate poet  from  an  artift,  who  feems  to  have 
ftudied  nature  in  her  deformities  only. 

Dear  DifmaJ, 

I wait  with  impatience  to  hear  of  the  fuccefs 
of  your  tragedy,  and  in  the  mean  time  have 
worked  off  a frontifpiece  for  it,  that  you,  who 
have  a paftion  for  the  terrific,  will  be  perfedlly 
charmed  with. 

I am  fcandalized  when  I hear  people  fay  that 
the  fine  arts  are  protected  in  this  country ; 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  1 am 
one  amongft  many  to  witnefs.  Panting  I pre- 
fume  will  not  be  difputed  to  be  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  I may  fay  without  vanity  I have  fome 
pretenfions  to  rank  with  the  bell  of  my  brethren 
in  that  profeffion. 

My  firft  ftudics  were  carried  on  in  the  capital 
of  a certain  county,  where  I was  born  ; and 
being  determined  to  chufe  a ftriking  fubjett  for 
H 3 my 
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iny  debut  in  the  branch  of  portrait-painting,  I 
perfuaded  my  grandmother  to  lit  to  me,  and  I 
am  bold  to  fay  there  was  great  merit  in  my  pic- 
ture, confidering  it  as  a maiden  produ<?ion: 
particularly  in  the  execution  of  a hair-mole  upon 
her  chin,  and  a wart  under  her  eye,  which  I 
touched  to  fuch  a nicety,  as  to  make  every  body 
flart  who  calf  their  eyes  upon  the  canvafs. 

There  was  a little  dwarfilh  lad  in  the  parilh, 
who  betides  the  deformity  of  his  perfon,  had  a 
remarkable  hare-lip,  which  expofed  to  view  a 
broken  row  of  difcoloured  teeth,  and  was  indeed 
a very  briliant  fubjeif  for  a painter  of  effeff : I 
gave  a full-length  of  him,  that  was  executed  fo 
to  the  life,  as  to  turn  the  flomach  of  every  body, 
who  looked  upon  it. 

At  this  time  there  came  into  our  town  a tra- 
velling fhow  man,  whoamongft  other  curiofrties 
of  the  favage  kind  brought  with  him  a man-ape, 
or  Ourong-outong:  and  this  perfon,  having 
feen  and  admired  my  portrait  of  the  little  hump- 
backed dwarf,  employed  me  to  take  the  figure 
of  his  celebrated  favage  for  the  purpofe  cf  dif- 
playing  it  on  the  outfide  of  his  booth.  Such  an 
occafion  of  introducing  my  art  into  notice, 
fpurred  my  genius  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  though  1 mull  premife  that  the  favage  was 
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not  the  b’eft  fitter  in  the  work!,  yet  I flatter 
myfelf  I acquitted  myfelf  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of 
his  keeper  and  did  juftice  to  the  ferocity  of  any 
fubjeft:  I caught  him  in  one  of  his  moft  flrik- 
ing  attitudes,  {landing  ere£t  with  a huge  club 
in  his  paw:  I put  every  rnufcle  into  play,  and 
threw  fuch  a terrific  dignity  into  his  features,  as 
would  not  have  difgraced  the  chara£ler  ot  a 
Kero  or  Caligula.  I was  happy  to  obferve  the 
general  notice,  which  was  taken  of  my  perform- 
ance by  all  the  country  folks,  who  relorted  to 
the  fhow,  and  1 believe  my  employer  had  no 
caufe  to  repent  of  having  let  me  upon  the 
work. 

The  figure  of  this  animal  with  the  club  in  his 
paw  fuggefted  a hint  to  a publican  in  the  place 
of  treating  his  ale-houfe  with  a new  fign,  and  as 
he  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  a noble  family, 
who  from  antient  time  have  borne  the  Bear  and 
ragged  Jlaff  for  their  creft,  he  gave  me  a com- 
miflion  to  provide  him  with  a fign  to  that  eftedl : 
Though  I fpared  no  pains  to  get  a real  bear  to  lit 
to  me  for  his  portrait,  my  endeavours  proved 
abortive,  and  I was  forced  to  refort  to  fuch 
common  prints  of  that  animal  as  I could  obtain, 
and  trufted  to  my  imagination  for  fupplying 
what  elfe  might  be  wanted  for  the  piece : As  1 
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worked  upon  this  capital  defign  in  the  room, 
where  my  grandmother’s  portrait  was  before 
my  eyes,  it  occurred  to  me  to  introduce  the 
fame  hair-mole  into  the  whifkers  of  Bruin, 
which  I had  fo  fuccefsfully  copied  from  her  chin, 
and  certainly  the  thought  was  a happy  one,  for  it 
had  a pifturefque  effe£t;  but  in  doing  this  I was 
naturally  enough,  though  undefignedly,  betrayed 
into  giving  fuch  a general  refemblance  to  the 
good  dame  in  the  reft  of  Bruin’s  features,  that 
when  it  came  to  be  exhibited  on  the  fign-poft 
all  the  people  cried  out  upon  the  likenefs,  and  a 
malicious  rumour  ran  through  the  town,  that  I 
had  painted  my  grandmother  inftead  of  the 
bear;  which  loft  me  the  favour  of  that  indulgent 
relation,  though  Heaven  knows  I was  as  inno- 
cent of  the  intention  as  the  child  unborn. 

The  difguft  my  grandmother  conceived 
againft  her  likenefs  with  the  ragged  ftaff,  gave 
me  incredible  uneafmefs,  and  as  Hie  was  a good 
cuftomer  to  the  landlord  and  much  refpected  in 
the  place,  he  was  induced  to  return  the  bear 
upon  my  hands.  I am  now  thinking  to  what 
ufe  i can  turn  him,  and  as  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
by  throwing  a little  more  authority  into  his 
features  and  gilding  his  chain,  he  might  verv 
polftbly  hit  the  likenefs  of  fome  lord  mayor  of 

London 
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London  in  his  fur-gown  and  gold  chain,  and 
make  a refpedtable  figure  in  fome  city  hall,  1 am 
willing  to  difpofe  of  him  to  any  fuch  at  an  eafy 
price. 

As  I havealfo  preferved  a Iketchof  my  famous 
Ourong-Outong,  a thought  has  ftruck  me  that 
with  a few  finifhing  touches  he  might  eafdy  he 
converted  into  a Caliban  for  the  TcmpcJ?,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  I fhall  not  totally  defpair  of 
his  obtaining  a niche  in  the  Shakfpere  gallery. 

It  has  been  common  with  the  great  matters 
Rubens , Vandyke , Sir  "Jofhua  Reynolds  and  others, 
when  they  paint  a warrior,  or  other  great  per- 
fonage,  on  horfeback,  to  throw  a dwarf,  or  fome 
fuch  contrafted  figure,  into  the  back-ground  : 
Should  any  artift  be  in  want  of  fuch  a thing,  I 
can  very  readily  fupplyhim  with  my  hare-lipped 
boy  ; if  otherwife,  I am  not  totally  without 
hopes  that  he  may  fuit  fome  Spanifh  grandee, 
when  any  fuch  ttiall  vifit  this  country  upon  his 
travels,  or  in  the  charadter  of  ambaffador  from 
that  illuttrious  court. 

Before  I conclude  I ttiall  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  I have  a compleat  fet  of  ready-made  devils, 
that  would  do  honour  to  Saint  Antony,  or  any 
other  perfon,  who  may  be  in  want  of  fuch  ac- 
companiments to  fet  off  the  felf- denying  virtues 
H 4 of 
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of  his  character : I have  alfo  a fine  parcel  of 
murdered  innocents,  which  I meant  to  have 
filled  up  with  the  ftory  of  Herod;  but  if  any 
gentleman  thinks  fit  to  lay  the  fcene  in  Ghent, 
and  make  a modern  compofttion  of  it,  I am  bold 
to  fay  my  pretty  babes  will  not  difgrace  the 
pathos  of  the  fubjedt,  nor  violate  the  Cojiuma. 
I took  a notable  fketch  of  a man  hanging,  and 
feized  him  juft  in  the  dying  twitches,  before  the 
laft  ftretchgave  a ftifFnefs  and  rigidity  unfavour- 
able to  the  human  figure  ; this  1 would  willingly 
accommodate  to  the  wifhes  of  any  lady,  who  is 
deftrous  of  preferving  a portrait  of  her  lover, 
friend  or  hufband  in  that  interefting  attitude. 

Thefe,  cum  multis  aliis,  are  part  of  my  ftock 
on  hand,  and  I hope,  upon  my  arrival  at  my 
lodgings  in  Blood-bowl-alley  to  exhibit  them 
with  much  credit  to  myfelf,  and  to  the  entire 
fatisfadfion  of  fuch  of  my  neighbours  in  that 
quarter,  as  may  incline  to  patronize  the  fine 
arts,  and  reftore  the  credit  of  this  drooping 
country. 

Your’s, 

Gorgon. 


No. 
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N°  CXXXVI. 
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voty  yocg  pVTus  wv  avygujirois  zyU 
"fif  To  XaXhit  T aX>J>T%lCL.  ( M EN  AND  EH.) 

“ Still  to  be  tattling,  flill  to  prate, 

“ No  luxury  in  life  fo  great.” 


r i 'HE  humours  and  characters  of  a popu- 
lous  county  town  at  a diftance  from  the 
capital  furnifh  matter  of  much  amufement  to  a 
curious  obfcrvcr.  I'have  now  been  feme  weeks 
refident  in  a place  of  this  defeription,  where  I 
have  been  continually  treated  with  the  private 
lives  and  little  fcandaliz.ing  anecdotes  of  almofl: 
every  perfon  of  any  note  in  it.  Having  paffed 
moft  of  my  days  in  the  capital,  1 could  not  but 
remark  the  flriking  difference  between  it  and 
thefe  fubordinate  capitals  in  this  particular:  in 
London  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  our 
own  affairs,  and  caring  little  about  thofe,  with 
whom  w"e  have  no  dealings  : here  every  body’s 
bufinefs  feems  to  be  no  lefs  his  neighbour’s  con- 
cern than  his  own  : A fet  of  tattling  goffips 
(including  all  the  idlers  in  the  place  male  as  well 

as 
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as  female)  feem  to  have  no  other  employment 
for  their  time  or  tongue,  but  to  run  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  circulate  their  filly  (lories  up  and 
down.  A few  of  thefe  contemptible  impertinents 
I fhall  now  defcribe. 

Mifs  Penelope  Tabby  is  an  antiquated  maiden 
of  at  leaft  forty  years  {landing,  a great  obferver  of 
decorum,  and  particularly  hurt  by  the  behaviour 
of  two  young  ladies,  who  are  her  next  door 
neighbours,  for  a cuftom  they  have  of  lolling 
out  of  their  windows  and  talking  to  fellows  in  the 
ftreet : The  charge  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a praflice  thefe  young  ladies  indulge  them- 
felves  in  very  freely;  but  on  ^the  other  hand  it 
muftbe-owned  Mifs  Pen  Tabby  isalfo  in  the  habit 
of  lolling  out  of  her  window  at  the  fame  time  to 
flare  at  them,  and  put  them  to  fhame  for  the  levity 
of  their  condufl ; They  have  alfo  the  crime  proved 
upon  them  of  being  unpardonably  handfome,  and 
this  they  neither  can  nor  will  attempt  to  con- 
tradidl.  Mifs  Pen  Tabby  is  extremely  regular  at 
morning  prayers,  but  Hie  complains  heavily  of  a 
voung  flaring  fellow  in  the  pew  next  to  her  own, 
who  violates  the  folemnity  of  the  fervice  by 
ogling  her  at  her  devotions:  He  has  a way  of 
leaning  ov\  the  pew,  and  dangling  a white  hand 
ornamented  with  a flaming  pafle  ring,  which 

foraetimes 
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fometiines  plays  the  lights  in  her  eyes,  -To  as  to 
make  them  water  with  the  reflection,  and  Mils 
Pen  has  this  very  natural  remark  ever  ready  on 
the  occaflon — “ Such  things,  you  -know,  are 
“ apt  to  take  oft' one’s  attention.” 

Another  of  this  illuftrious  junto  is  Billy 
Bachelor,  an  old  unmarried  petit-maitre  : Billy 
is  a courter  of  antient  (landing;  he  abounds  in 
anecdotes  not  of  the  freflieft  date,  nor  altogether 
of  the  mod  interefling  fort;  for  he  will  tell  you 
how  fuch  and  fuch  a lady  was  drefied,  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  handing  her  into  the  drawing- 
room ; he  has  a court-atalantis  of  his  own,  from 
which  he  can  favour  you  with  fome  hints  of  fly 
doings  amongft  maids  of  honour,  particularly  of 
a certain  dubious  duchefs  now  deceafed,  (for  he 
names  no  names)  who  appeared  at  a certain 
mafquerade  in  purls  naturalibus,  and  other  won- 
derful difeoveries,  which  all  the  world  has  long 
ago  known,  and  long  ago  been  tired  of.  Billy 
has  a fmattering  in  the  hue  arts,  for  he  can  nett 
purfes  and  make  admirable  coffee  and  write 
fonnets;  he  has  the  bed  receipt  in  nature  for  a 
dentifrice,  which  he  makes  up  with  his  own 
hands,  and  gives  to  fuch  ladies,  as  are  in  his 
favour  and  have  an  even  row  of  teeth  : He  can 
boafl  fome  (kill  in  mufic,  for  he  plays  Barberini’s 
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minuet  to  admiration,  and  accompanies  the  airs 
in  the  Beggar’s  opera  on  Iris  flute  in  their  origi- 
nal tafte  : He  is  alfo  a playhoufe  critic  of  no 
mean  pretenlions,  for  he  remembers  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington, and  Quin  and  Mis  Cibber;  and  when 
the  pla\ ers  come  to  town,  Billy  is  greatly  looked 
up  to,  and  has  been  known  to  lead  a clap,  where 
nobody  but  himfelf  could  find  a reafon  for  clap- 
ping at  all.  When  his  vanity  is  in  the  cue, 
Billy  Bachelor  can  talk  to  you  of  his  amours, 
and  upon  occafion  ft  retch  the  truth  to  fave  his 
•credit ; particularly  in  accounting  for  a certain 
old  lamenefs  in  his  knee-pan,  which  fome,  who 
are  in  the  fecret,  know  was  got  by  being  kicked 
out  of  a coffee-houfe,  but  which  to  the  world  at 
large  he  aflerts  was  incurred  by  leaping  out  of  a 
window  to  fave  a lady’s  reputation,  and  cfcape 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  hufband. 

Dr.  Pyeball  is  a dignitary  of  the  church,  and 
a mighty  proficient  in  the  belles  let  ires  : He  tells 
you  Voltaire  was  a man  of  fome  fancy  and  had 
a knack  of  writing,  but  he  bids  you  beware  of 
his  principles,  and  doubts  if  he  had  anv  more 
chriftianity  than  Pontius  Pilate:  He  has  wrote 
an  epigram  againft  a certain  contemporary  hif- 
torian,  which  cuts  him  up  at  a ftroke.  By  a 
happy  jargon  of  profeflional  phpfes  with  a kind 

of 
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of  Socratic  mode  of  arguing,  he  lias  fo  bam- 
boozled the  dons  of  the  cathedral  as  to  have  ef- 
fected a total  revolution  in  their  church  mufic, 
making  Purcell,  Crofts  and  Handel  give  place 
to  a quaint,  quirkilh  ftile,  little  lefs  capricious 
than  if  the  organift  was  to  play  cotillons  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  dance  to  them.  The  dodlor  is 
a mighty  admirer  of  thofe  ingenious  publica- 
tions, which  are  in  titled  The  fiowcrs  of  the 
feveral  authors  they  are  felccted  from : this  fhoit 
cut  to  ParnafTus  not  only  faves  him  a great  deal 
of  round-about  riding,  but  fupplies  him  with 
many  an  apt  couplet  for  off-hand  quotations, 
in  which  he  is  very  expert,  and  as  befides  a 
clever  knack  of  weaving  them  into  his  pulpit 
effays  (for  1 will  not  call  them  fermons)  in 
much  the  fame  way  as  T'tddy- Doll Jluck  plumbs 
on  his  Jhort  pigs  and  his  long  pigs  and  his  pigs 
with  a curlcy  tail.  By  a proper  fprinkling  of 
thefe  fpi ritual  nofegays,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a foft  infinuating  addrefs,  dod/tor  Pyeball 
is  univerfally  cried  up  hs  a very  pretty  genteel 
preacher,  one  who  underftands  the  poiitenefs  of 
the  pulpit  and  does  not  forfeit  well-bred  people' 
with  more  religion  than  they  have  Aomachs  for. 
Amiable  Mifs  Pen  Tabby  is  one  of  the  warmeft 
admirers,  and  declares  Dodtor  Pyeball  in  his 

grown 
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gown  and  caflock  is  quite  the  man  of  fafliioi 
The  ill-natured  world  will  have  it  fhe  has  con 
templated  him  in  other  fituations  with  equal  ap 
probation. 

Elegant  Mrs.  Dainty  is  another  ornament  of 
this  charming  coterie:  She  is  feparated  from  her 
hufband,  but  the  eye  of  malice  never  fpied  a 
fpeck  upon  her  virtue;  his  manners  were  in- 
fupportable ; fhe,  good  lady,  never  gave  him  the 
leaft  provocation  for  Hie  was  always  fick  and 
moftly  confined  to  her  chamber  in  nurfing  a 
delicate  conftitution : Noifes  racked  her  head, 
company  (hook  her  nerves  all  to  pieces;  in  the 
country  fhe  could  not  live,  for  country  doctors 
and  apothecaries  knew  nothing  of  her  cafe : in 
London  fhe  could  not  fleep,  unlefs  the  whole 
ftrect  was  littered  with  ftraw.  Her  hufband 
was  a man  of  no  refinement;  all  the  fine  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  were  heathen  Greek  to  him; 
beloved  his  friend,  had  no  quarrel  with  his  bot- 
tle, and,  coming  from  his  club  one  night  a little 
fiuftered,  his  horrid  dalliances  threw  Mrs.  Dainty 
into  ftrong  hyfterics,  and  the  covenanted  truce 
being  now  broken,  file  kept  no  further  terms 
with  him  and  they  feparated.  It  was  a flep  of 
abfolute  neceffity,  for  fhe  declares  her  life  could 
no  otherwife  have  been  faved;  his  boifterous 

familiarities 
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familiarities  would  have  been  her  death.  She 
now  leads  an  uncontaminated  life,  fupporting  a 
gfeeble  frame  by  medicine,  lipping  her  tea  with 
her  dear  quiet  friends  every  evening,  chatting 
over  the  little  news  of  the  day,  fighing  charita- 
bly when  fhe  hears  any  evil  of  her  kind  neigh- 
bours, turning  off  her  femme-de-chambre  once 
a week  or  thereabouts,  fondling  her  lap  dog, 
who  is  a dear  fweet  pretty  creature  and  fo  fenfr- 
ble,  and  taking  the  air  now  and  then  on  a pillion 
behind  faithful  John,  who  is  fo  careful  of  her 
and  fo  handy,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
ftouteft,  handfomelb,  beft-limbed  lads  in  all 
England. 

Sir  Hugo  Filz-Hugo  is  a decayed  baronet  of  a 
family  fo  very  antient,  that  they  have  long  fmce 
worn  out  the  eftate  that  lupported  them:  Sir 
Hugo  knows  his  own  dignity  none  the  lefs,  and 
keeps  a little  fnivclling  boy,  who  can  l'carce 
move  under  the  load  of  worfted  lace,  that  is 
plaiflered  down  the  edges  and  feams  of  his  livery : 
He  leaves  a vifiting  card  at  your  door,  (tuck  as 
full  of  emblems  as  an  American  paper  dollar. 
Sir  Hugo  abominates  a tradefman  ; his  olfactory 
nerves  are  tortured  with  the  fcent  of  a grocer, 
or  a butcher,  quite  acrofs  the  way,  and  as  for  a 
tallow-chandler  he  can  wind  him  to  the  very 

end 
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end  of  the.flxeet;  thefe  are  people,  tvhofe  vifit* 
be  cannot  endure;  their  very  hills  turn  his 
ftomach  upfide  down.  Sir  Hugo  inveighs 
again!!  modern  manners  as  feverelv  as  Cato 
would"  againft  French  cooke rv ; he  notes  down 
omiflions  in  punctilio  as  a merchant  does  bills 
for  protefling:  and  in  cold  weather  S: r Hugo  is 
of  fome  ufe,  for  he  buffers  no  man  to  turn  his 
back  to  the  fire  and  fcreen  it  from  the  company 
who  fit  round:  He  holds  it  for  a foiecifm  in 
good-breeding  for  any  man  to  touch  a lady’s 
hand  without  his  glove : This  as  a general 
maxim  Mifs  Pen  Tabby  agrees  to,  but  doubts 
whether  there  are  not  fome  cafes  when  it  may  be 
waved:  He  anathematizes  the  herefy  of  a gentle- 
man’s fitting  at  the  head  of  a lady’s  table,  and 
contends  that  the  honours  of  the  upper  dilh  are 
the  unalienable  rights  of  the  miftrefs  of  the 
family  : In  fhort,  Sir  Hugo  Fitz-Hugo  has  more 
pride  about  him  than  he  knows  how  todifpefe  of, 
and  yet  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  bellow  one 
atom  of  it  upon  honefly  : From  the  world  he 
merits  no  other  praife  but  that  of  having  lived 
fingle  all  his  life,  and  being  the  laft  of  his 
family ; at  his  deccafe  the  Fitz-Hugos  will  be 
extinct. 


Tim 
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This  fociety  may  alfo  boaft  a tenth  mufe  in 
the  perfon  of  the  celebrated  Rhodope:  Her  ta- 
lents are  multifarious:  poetical,  biographical, 
epiffolary,  mifcellaneous:  She  can  reafon  like 
Socrates,  difpute  like  Arillotlc  and  love  like  Sap- 
pho ; her  magnanimity  equals  that  of  Marc  An- 
tony, for  when  the  world  was  as  her  feet,  fhe 
facrihced  it  all  for  love , and  accounted  it  well 
loft.  She  was  a philofopher  in  her  leading- 
firings,  and  had  travelled  geographically  over  the 
globe  ere  fhe  could  let  one  foot  fairly  before  the 
other:  Her  cradle  was  r6cked  to  the  Iambic 
meafure,  and  fhe  was  lulled  to  deep  by  frnging 
to  her  an  ode  of  Horace.  Rhodope  has  written 
a book  of  travels  full  of  mod  enchanting  inci- 
dents, which  fome  of  her  admirers  fay  was  a£tu- 
ally  fketched  in  the  nurfery,  and  only  filled  up 
with  little  tempory  touches  in  her  riper  years: 
I know  they  make  appeal  to  her  ffile  as  internal 
evidence  of  what  they  affert  about  the  nurfery; 
but  though  I am  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  every 
infantine  charm,  which  they  difeover  in  it,  yet  I 
cannot  go  the  length  of  thinking  with  them,  that 
a mere  infant  could  poffibly  diclate  any  thing  fo 
nearly  approaching  to  the  language  of  men  and 
women : W e all  know  that  Goody  Two-/bocsy 
and  other  amufing  books,  though  written  for 
Vol.  V.  J children, 
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children,  were  not  written  by  children.  Rhodo- 
pe has  preferved  Tome  fingular  curiofities  in  her 
mufeurn  ; She  has  a bottle  of  coagulated  foam, 
fomething  like  the  congealed  blood  of  Saint  Ja- 
nuarius:  this  fhe  maintains  was  the  veritable 
foam  of  the  tremendous  Minotaur  of  Crete  of 
immortal  memory;  there  are  fome  indeed,  who 
profefs  to  doubt  this,  and  affert  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  flaver  of  a noble  Englifh  maftifF, 
which  went  tame  about  her  houfe,  and,  though 
formidable  to  thieves  and  interlopers,  was  ever 
gentle  and  affectionate  to  honeft  men.  She  has 
a lyre  in  fine  prefervation,  held  to  be  the  identi- 
cal lyre,  which  Phaon  played  upon,  when  he  won 
the  heart  of  the  amorous  Sappho ; this  alfo  is 
made  matter  of  difpute  amongft  the  cognofcenti ; 
thefe  will  have  it  to  be  a common  Italian  inftru- 
ment,  fuch  as  the  ladies  of  that  country  play 
upon  to  this  day;  this  is  a point  they  muff  fettle 
as  they  can,  but  all  agree  it  is  a well-lf  rung  inftru- 
ment,  and  difeourfes  fwcct  mujic.  She  has  in  her 
cabinet  an  evergreen  of  the  cyprefs  race,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  individual  lhrub,  that 
led  up  the  ball  when  Orpheus  fiddled  and  the 
groves  began  a vegetable  dance  ; and  this  they 
tell  you  was  the  origin  of  all  country  dances, 
now  in  fuch  general  practice.  She  has  alfo  in 

her 
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her  pofleflion  the  original  epiftle,  which  king 
Age  nor  wrote  to  Europa,  difluading  her  from  her 
ridiculous  partiality  for  her  favorite  bull,  when 
[upiter  in  the  form  of  that  animal  took  her  oft' 
in  fpite  of  all  Agcnor' s remonftrances,  and  car- 
ried her  acrofs  the  fea  with  him  upon  a tour,  that 
has  immortalized  her  name  through  the  mod 
enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe : Rhodope  is  fo 
tenacious  of  this  manufeript,  that  fhe  rarely  in- 
dulges the  curiofity  of  her  friends  with  a fight  of 
it;  flie  has  written  an  anfwer  in  Europa  s be- 
half after  the  manner  of  Ovid’s  epiftle,  in  which 
flie  makes  a very  ingenious  defence  for  her  he- 
roine, and  every  body,  who  has  feen  the  whole 
of  the  correfpondence,  allows  that  Agcnor  writes 
like  a man,  who  knew  little  of  human  nature, 
and  that  Rhodope  in  her  reply  has  the  heft  of  the 
argument. 


n°  cxxxvir. 

'VTOTHING  now  remains  for  compleat- 
-1-^1  ing  the  literary  annals  of  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  1 have  proceeded  upon  in  the 
foregoing  volumes,  but  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  Drama  within  that  period  of  time,  which 
I 2 commences 
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commences  with  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  concludes  with  that  of  Menander,  or 
at  moft  extends  to  a very  few  years  beyond  it, 
when  the  curtain  may  figuratively  be  faid  to 
have  dropt  upon  all  the  glories  of  the  Athenian 
flage. 

This,  though  the  laft,  is  yet  a brilliant  sra, 
for  now  flouri filed  Menander , Philemon,  D:phi~ 
lus , Apollodorus , Phtlipp'tdes,  Pojidippus ; poets 
no  lefs  celebrated  for  the  luxuriancy  than  for  the 
elegance  of  their  genius  ; all  writers  of  the 
Comedy  ; which,  if  it  had  not  all  the  wit  and  fire 
of  the  old  fatirical  drama  produced  in  times  of 
greater  public  freedom,  is  generally  reputed  to 
have  been  far  fuperior  to  it  in  delicacy,  regularity 
and  decorum.  All  attacks  upon  living  charac- 
ters ceafed  with  what  is  properly  denominated 
the  Old  Comedy  ; the  writers  of  the  Middle  Clafs 
contented  themlelves  with  venting  their  raillery 
upon  the  works  of  their  dramatic  predeceflors  ; 
the  perfons  and  politics  of  their  contemporaries 
were  fafe  ; whereas  neither  the  higheft  ftation, 
nor  the  bnghtefl  talents  were  any  fure  protec- 
tion from  the  umeftrained  invedtives  of  the 
comic  mufe  in  her  earlieft  fallies. 

The  poets  under  our  prefent  review'  were  not 
however  fo  clofely  circumfcribed,  as  to  be  afraid 

of 
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of  indulging  their  talent  for  ridicule  and  fatire  up- 
on topics  of  a general  nature  ; without  a latitude 
like  this  comedy  could  hardly  have  exifted  ; but 
this  was  not  all,  for  amongft  their  fragments  fome 
are  to  be  found,  which  advance  fentiments  and 
opinions  fo  diredtlyin  the  teeth  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, that  we  cannot  but  admire  at  the  extraor- 
dinary toleration  of  their  pagan  audiences  Jujlin 
quotes  a paffage  from  Menander’s  comedy  of 
Ihe  Charioteer , in  which  an  old  mendicant  is 
introduced  carrying  about  a painted  figure  of  the 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  after  the  manner  of 
the  prefent  Popifh  Rofaries,  and  begging  a boon 
as  ufual  on  thofe  occafions;  the  perfon  addreffed 
for  his  fubfcription,  contemptuoufly  replies — “I 
“ have  no  relifh  for  fuch  deities  as  ftroll  about 
“ with  an  old  beggar-woman  from  door  to  door, 
“ nor  for  that  painted  cloth  you  have  the  impu- 
“ dence  to  thrufl  into  my  prefence  : Let  me  tell 
“ you,  woman,  if  your  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
“ good  for  any  thing,  Ihe  would  keep  to  her 
“ own  ftation  and  take  charge  of  none  but  thofe, 
“ who  merit  her  protedfion  by  their  piety  and 
“ devotion.”  This  rebuff  is  of  a piece  with  the 
furly  anfwer  of  the  cynic  Antijlhcnes , recorded 
by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus , when,  being  teazed  by 
thefe  mendicants,  the  philofophcr  replied — “ Let 
I 3 “ the 
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“ the  Gods  provide  for  their  own  Mother;  I am 
“ not  bound  to  maintain  her.”  In  another  frag- 
ment, quoted  both  by  Clemens  and  Eufebius , 
Menander  breaks  forth  into  a bolder  rhapfody, 
which  breathes  the  fpirit  and  nearly  the  very 
words  of  the  Hebrew  prophets : a perfon  (in 
what  drama  does  not  appear)  addreffc-s  his  com- 
panion in  the  feene  to  this  effect — “ If  any 
“ man,  O Pamphilus,  thinks  that  God  will  be 
“ well  pleafed  with  the  facrifice  of  multitudes 
“ of  oxen  or  of  goats,  or  of  any  other  victims  ; 
<e  or  by  robing  his  images  in  cloth  of  gold  and 
“ purple,  and  decking  them  out  with  ivory  and 
“ emeralds  ; that  man  deceives  himfelf,  and  his 
“ imaginations  are  vain  ; let  him  rather  fludy 
“ to  conciliate  God’s  favour  by  doing  good  to 
“ all  men  ; let  him  abftain  from  violation  and 
“ adultery  ; let  him  not  commit  theft  or  murder 
through  the  luff  of  money  : nay  covet  not,  O 
“ Pamphilus,  fo  much  even  as  the  thread  of 
“ another’s  needle,  for  God  is  ever  prefent  and 
“ his  eye  is  upon  thee.”  This  will  ferve  in 
the  place  of  many  more  paffages,  which  might 
be  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  comic  poets  of 
this  period  were  not  only  bold  declaimers 
againff  the  vice  and  immorality  of  the  age  they 
lived  in,  but  that  they  ventured  upon  truths  and 

do&rines 


do£trines  in  religion  totally  irreconcileable  to 
the  popular  fuperftition  and  idolatries  of  the 
heathen  world. 

It  was  on  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks  that 
the  Roman  writers  in  general  founded  their’s, 
and  this  they  feem  to  have  accomplifhed  by  the 
fervile  vehicle  of  tranflation  : It  is  faid  that  Te- 
rence alone  tranllated  all  Menander’s  plays,  and 
thefe  by  the  lowed;  account  amounted  to  eighty  ; 
fome  authorities  more  than  double  them,  an  im- 
probable number  to  have  been  compofed  by  a 
poet,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  very  little 
after. 

Squill  et  longa  dies  delebit  fcripta  Menandri, 

El  quandoque  le-vis  carmina  pul-vis  erunt. 

(t.  fabkr.) 

AJenander  was  born  at  Athens,  the  foil  of 
Diopethcs  and  Hcgejiflrata : He  was  educated  in 
the  fchool  of  Thcophrajlus  the  peripatetic,  Arif- 
totle’s  iuccelTor : At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he 
began  to  write  for  the  fiage,  and  his  pafiions 
feem  to  have  been  no  lefs  forward  and  impetuous 
than  his  genius;  his  attachment  to  the  fair  fex 
and  efpecially  to  his  miftrefs  Glycera  is  upon 
record,  and  was  vehement  in  the  extreme ; feve- 
I 4 • ral 
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ral  of  his  epiftles  to  that  celebrated  courtefan, 
written  in  a very  ardent  flile,  were  colle&ed  and 
made  public  after  his  deceafe  : The  celebrity  of 
his  mufe,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  were  pro- 
bably his  chief  recommendations  to  that  lady’s 
favour;  for  it  fhould  feem  that  nature  had  not 
been  very  partial  to  his  external,  befides  which 
he  fquinted  moft  egregioufly,  and  Was  of  a tem- 
per extremely  irafcible:  If  we  were  to  take  his 
chara&er  as  a writer  from  no  other  authorities 
but  of  the  fragments,  we  fhould  form  a very  dif- 
ferent idea  from  that  of  Phr.y * who  fays  he  wa3 
cmnis  luxuries  interpres,  and  this  even  Plutarch 
his  avowed  panegyrift  is  candid  enough  to  admit ; 
Ovid  alfo  fays — • 

* ‘ The  gay  Menander  charms  each  youthful  heart, 

“ And  Love  in  every  fable  claims  a part.” 

However  this  may  be,  the  remains,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  bear  the  damp  of  an 
auftere  and  gloomy  mufe  rather  than  of  a wan- 
ton and  voluptuous  one  ; but  thefe  it  mud  be 
owned  prove  little  ; Terence  is  fuppofed  to  have 
copied  all  his  comedies  from  Menander,  except 
the  Phormio  and  the  Hecyra , and  he  gives  us  the 
bed  infight  into  the  chara£ter  of  his  elegant 
original. 


All 
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All  Greece  feems  to  have  joined  in  lamenting 
the  premature  lofs  of  this  celebrated  poet,  who 
unfortunately  perifhed  as  he  was  bathing  in  the 
Pirasan  harbour*  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  his 
Ibis — 

Comicus  ut  iiquUis  periit  dum  nabat  in  undis. 

This  happened  in  Olymp.  CXXlf ; his  firft 
comedy,  intitled  Orge  was  performed  in  Olymp. 
CXV,  which  gives  him  fomething  lei's  than 
thirty  years  for  the  production  of  more  than  one 
hundred  plays,  and  if  we  take  the  former  ac- 
count of  his  beginning  to  write  for  the  ftage  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  it  will  agree  with  what  we  have 
before  Paid  refpecting  the  age  at  which  he  died. 

Fatal  as  was  the  Pirasan  fea  to  the  perfon  of 
this  lamented  poet,  pofterity  has  more  caufe  to 
execrate  that  barbarous  gulf,  which  has  fwal- 
lowed  up  his  works ; nor  his  alone,  but  thofe  of 
above  two  hundred  other  eminent  dramatic  poets, 
whofe  labours  are  totally  loft  and  extinguifhed. 
We  have  fome  lines  of  Callimachus  upon  the 
death  of  Menander,  who  was  one  amongft  many 
of  his  poetic  furvivors,  that  paid  the  tribute  of 
their  ingenious  forrow  to  his  memory:  Nor  poets 
only,  but  princes  bewailed  his  lofs,  particularly, 
Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  who  loved  and  favoured 

him 
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him  very  greatly,  and  maintained  a ftiendly  cor- 
retpondence  with  him  till  his  death ; fome  of 
Menander’s  letters  to  this  prince  were  published 
with  thofe  addreffed  to  his  beloved  Glycera. 

Though  many  great  authorities  concur  in 
placing  Menander  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all 
the  comic  writers  of  his  time,  yet  his  contempo- 
raries mud  have  been  of  a different  opinion,  or 
clfe  his  rivals  w’ere  more  popular  with  their 
judges,  for  out  of  one  hundred  and  five  come- 
dies, which  dpollodonis  afcribes  to  him,  he  tells 
us  that  he  obtained  only  eight  prizes,  and  that 
Philemon  in  particular  triumphed  over  him  in 
the  fuffrages  of  the  theatre  very  frequently.  If 
thefe  decifions  were  fo  glaringly  unjuft  and  par- 
tial as  we  are  taught  to  believe  they  were,  we 
have  fome  fort  of  apology  for  the  farcaftic  quef- 
tion  put  to  hisfuccefsful  competitor,  when  upon 
meeting  him  he  faid — “ Do  you  not  blu  fn,  Phi— 
“ lemon,  when  you  prevail  over  me?”  This 
anecdote  however  at  beft  only  proves  that 
Menander  rated  his  own  merits  very  highly,  and 
that,  if  they  were  unjuftly  treated  by  thofe,  who 
decided  for  Philemon,  he  laid  the  blame  upon 
the  wrong  perfon,  and  betrayed  a very  irritable 
temper  upon  the  occafion. 


We 
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We  have  a collection  of  Menander’s  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  feventy-rhree  comedies ; 
the  fragments  confilt  only  of  fhort  fentences, 
and  do  not  give  us  the  ipirit  and  character  of 
the  dialogue,  much  lefs  of  any  one  entire  fcene  ; 
for  though  Hertclius  has  gone  further  than 
Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  in  arranging  them  under 
diflinCt  topics,  and  has  brought  into  one  view 
every  paffage  of  a correfpondent  fort,  (till  it  is  a 
mere  disjointed  medley,  interefting  only  to  the 
curious,  but  affording  little  edification  to  the 
generality  of  readers:  Many  of  them  however 
are  to  be  refpeCted  for  their  moral  fentiment, 
fome  are  of  a very  elevated  cafl,  and  others, 
(more  in  number  than  I could  with)  of  a gloomy, 
acrimonious  and  morofe  quality. 

Antient  authorities  are  neverthelefs  fo  loud  in 
the  praife  of  Menander,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of 
his  excellence.  Quintilian  after  applauding  him 
for  his  peculiar  addrefs  in  preferving  the  man- 
ners and  diftinCtions  proper  to  every  character 
he  introduces  on  his  fcene,  adds  in  general  terms, 
“ that  he  eclipfes  every  writer  of  his  clafs,  and 
“ by  the  fuperior  brilliancy  of  his  genius  throws 
“ them  all  into  fhade.” — He  condemns  the  per- 
verted judgment  of  his  contemporaries  for  af- 

feCtinsT 
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fefling  to  prefer  Philemon  on  fo  many  occa- 
fions;  and  C.  J.  Cerfar,  whilft:  he  is  palling  a 
compliment  upon  Terence,  ftiles  him  only  dimi- 
diatum  Menandrum.  Dion  Chryfojlom  recom- 
mends him  as  a model  for  all  whoftudy  to  excel 
in  oratory,  “and  let  none  of  our  wife  men  re- 
prehend  me,”  he  adds,  “ for  preferring  Me- 
“ nander  to  the  old  comic  poets,  inafmuch  as  his 
*«  art  in  delineating  the  various  manners  and 
«*  graces  is  more  to  be  efteemed  than  all  the 
“ force  and  vehemence  of  the  antient  drama.” 
There  is  fo  much  claflical  elegance  in  the  lines, 
which  V.  Faber  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
1 Terence , particularly  in  the  introdu&ory  ftanza, 
and  this  is  withal  fo  appofite  to  the  fubjedf  in 
hand,  that  I fhall  conclude  this  paper  by  tran- 
fcribing  it. 

Sacrum  Menandri  pc  SI us 
Aura  jam  reliquerat, 

Vagulaque  animula 
Elyfias  pcnctrarat  eras: 

*Tum  dolore  per c\t a, 

Virgineafque 
Suffufe  lacrymis  genas , 

Hue  et  illuc  curfitarunt 
Perque  Incos,  perque  monies, 

Perque  a; allium  finus. 


Curjdarunt 
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H E various  authors,  who  have  contri- 


buted to  the  colledlion  of  Menander’s  re- 
mains, feem  to  have  extra6tedfrom  him,  as  if  by 
general  agreement,  little  elfe  but  the  mod  unfa- 
vourable delineations  of  the  human  character: 
So  far  from  finding  thofe  facetious  and  fprightly 
fallies  to  be  expecled  from  a comic  writer,  thofe 
voluptuous  defcriptions,  which  Pliny  alludes  to, 
or  any  fragments  of  the  love  fcenes  Ovid  tells 
us  he  fo  abounded  in,  we  meet  a melancholy 
difplav  of  the  miferies,  the  enormities,  the  re- 
pin  ings  of  mankind. 

What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  mifanthropic 
than  the  following  firain of  difcontent,  extradled 
by  Euflathius 1 — 


Curjitarunt  Gratia, 
Querentes  fibi 
Spueis  uo-va  ft: dibits 
'Templa  ponere  pojjint. 


N°  CXXXVIII. 


apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgile  vaflo. 


(VIRGIL.) 


11  Suppofe 
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“ Suppcfe  Gcxl  fhould  fay” — Die  when  thou  wilt, 

‘ Mortal,  expeft  another  life  on  earth  ; 

« And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  all  creation 

* What  thou  wilt  be  ; dog,  fneep,  goat,  man  orb orfej 
« For  live  again  thou  muft  ; it  is  thy  fate  : 

• Chufe  only  in  what  form  ; there  thou  art  free — " 

“ So  help  me,  Crato,  I wou’d  fairly  anfwer — 

“ Let  me  be  all  things,  any  thing  but  man  ! 

“ He  only  of  all  creatures  feels  affiii'iion  : 

“ The  generous  horfe  is  valued  for  his  worth, 

“ And  dog  by  merit  is  preferr’d  to  dog ; 

“ The  warrior  cock  is  pamper’d  for  his  courage, 

“ And  awes  the  bafer  brood — But  what  is  man  ? 

“ T ruth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  ? 

“Of  this  world’s  good  the  firft  and  greateft  /hare 
“ Is  flattery’s  prize  j die  informer  takes  the  next, 

“ And  barefaced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 

“ I’d  rather  bean  afs  than  what  I am, 

“ And  feethefe  villains  lord  it  o’er  their  betters.” 

Another  fragment  prefents  itfeif  of  the  fame 
caff,  hut  coloured  a little  nearer  to  tire  hue  of 
comedy — 

“ All  creatures  are  more  bleft  in  their  condition, 

“ And  in  their  natures  worthier  than  man. 

“ Look  atyond  afs! — a forry  bead, you’ll  fay, 

“ And  Inch  in  truth  he  is — poor,  haplefs  thing  ! 

“ Yet  thcfe  his  fufferings  fpring  not  from  himfclf, 

“ For  all  that  Nature  gave  him  he  enjoys  . 


“ Whilft 
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“ Whilft  we,  befules  our  necefl'ary  ills, 

<•  Make  ourfelvdfc  forrows  of  our  own  begetting; 

“ If  a man  fneel'e,  we’re  lad — for  that’s  ill  luck  ; 

“ If  he  traduce  us,  we  run  mad  with  rage  ; 

“ A dream,  a vapour  throws  us  into  terrors, 

“ And  let  the  night-owl  hoot  w,e  melt  with  fear 
“Anxieties,  opinions,  laws,  ambition, 

“ All  thel'e  are  torments  we  may  thank ourfelves  for.” 

The  reader  will  obfcrve  that  thefe  are  fpeci- 
mens  of  a general  difguft  againll  mankind,  and 
of  difcontent  with  the  common  lot  of  human  life; 
as  luch  they  can  clafs  with  the  humour  of  no 
other  character  but  that  of  an  abfolute  mifan- 
thrope,  a kind  of  Timon  : for  general  inventive 
differs  widely  from  that,  which  is  pointed  againll 
any  particular  vice  or  folly,  and  in  tael  can  hardly 
be  confidered  as  falling  within  the  province  of 
comedy  in  any  cate. 

If  Aleannder  has  been  juflly  celebrated  for 
his  faithful  pictures  of  the  living  manners  of  the 
age  he  wrote  in,  we  cannot  but  receive  a gloomy 
impreflion  from  the  dark  and  difmal  tints,  in 
which  thefe  (ketches  are  call;  and  though  the 
age  we  live  in  hath  follies  and  failings  enough 
flill  to  feed  the  comic  poet’s  appetite  for  fatirc, 
we  may  confolc  ourfelves  in  the  companion  of 
our  own  tiine  with  his,  provided  the  llagc  is  to 

lie 
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regarded  as  a faithful  mirror  in  both  inftances. 
It  is  not  however  improbable  but  the  writers  of 
the  new  comedy  might  fall  with  more  feverity 
upon  general  vices  to  revenge  themfelves  for  the 
reftriitions  they  were  fubjedted  to  with  refpect  to 
perfonalities:  Add  to  this,  that  as  far  as  the  early 
Chriftian  writers  were  concerned  in  felefting 
thefe  paffages,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  they  would 
naturally  take  the  mod  moral  and  fententious 
from  amongft  the  comedies  they  quoted,  and  fuch 
as  afforded  grave  and  ufeful  remarks  upon  life, 
harmonizing  with  their  own  doctrines  and  in- 
ftrudtions.  More  efpecially  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
that  they  would  eagerly  catch  at  any  of  thofe 
paffages,  which  exibit  purer  and  more  worthy 
notions  of  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God, 
than  the  vulgar  herd  of  Heathens  were  known  to 
entertain : Of  this  caft  is  the  following  contemp- 
tuous ridicule  upon  the  Pagan  ceremony  of  luf- 
tration. 

“ If  your  complaints  were  ferious,  ’twould  be  well 
“ You  fought  a ferious  cure,  but  for  weak  minds 
“ Weak  med'cines  may  fuffice — Go,  call  around  you 
“ The  women  with  their  purifying  water; 

“Drug  it  with  fait  and  lentils,  and  then  take 
“ A treble  iprinkling  from  the  holy  mefs : 


“ Now 
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“ Now  fearch  you  heart ; if  that  reproach  your  not, 

“ Then  and  then  only  you  are  truly  pure.” 

(EX  FAMtTLO  MATRIS  IDE2E.) 

] am  forry  to  remark  that  amongft  all  the  frag- 
ments of  this  poet  not  one  has  been  preferved, 
that  is  flampt  with  even  the  flighted:  commenda- 
tion of  the  fairfex:  On  the  contrary  I find  abun- 
dance of  invedlive,  chiefly  againft  marriage  and 
married  women,  often  coarfe  and  always  bitter: 
I may  venture  to  fay,  if  there  was  a fingle  wo- 
man in  all  Athens,  wW5  merited  one  good  word, 
it  is  one  more  than  tire  fir  idled  ferutiny  can  dif- 
cover  in  his  remains.  Mark  how  he  rails  ! — 

If  fuch  the  fex,  was  not  the  fentence  juft, 

“ That  riveted  Prometheus  to  his  rock  ? — 

“ — Why,  for  what  crime  ? — A fpark,  a little  (park  ; 

“ But,  Oh  ye  Gods  ! how  infinite  the  mifchief-— 

“ That  little  fpark  gave  being  to  a woman, 

“ And  let  in  a new  race  of  plagties  to  curfe  us* 

“ Where  is  the  man  that  weds  ? /hew  me  the  wretch : 

“ Woe  to  his  lot  1—Infatiable  defires, 

“ His  nuptial  bed  defil’d,  poifonings  and  plots 
“ And  maladies  untold — thefe  are  the  fruits 
“ Of  marriage,  thefe  the  bleflmgs  of  a Wife.” 

The  poet,  who  can  thus  lend  his  wit  to  libel  the 
greateft  blefling  of  life,  may  well  be  ingenious  in 
depreciating  lifeitfelf — 

VOL.  V.  K 
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“ The  lot  of  all  moil  fortunate  is  his, 

“ Who  having  ftaid  juft  long  enough  on  earth 
“ To  feaft  his  fight  with  this  fair  face  of  nature, 

“ Sun,  fea  and  clouds  and  Heaven’s  bright  Harry  fires, 

“ Drops  without  pain  into  an  early  grave. 

“ For  what  is  life,  the  longeft  life  of  man, 

“ But  the  fame  fcene  repeated  o’er  and  o’er? 

“ A few  more  Iing’ring  days  to  be  confum'd 
“ In  throngs  and  crowds,  with  ftiarpers,  knaves  and 
“ thieves ; 

“ From  fuch  the  fpeedieft  riddance  is  the  beft.” 

Having  given  fome  paffages  from  this  poet, 
where  he  fpeaks  in  thecharadter  of  a mifanthro- 
pift,  it  is  but  juftice  to  exhibit  him  as  a moralift: 
If  the  following  fragment  fuggefls  no  new  ideas 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  ErvOy , it  will  at  leaf!  ferve  to 
convince  us  that  mankind  in  all  ages  have  thought 
alike  upon  that  defpicable  paffion — 

iC  Thou  feem’ft  tome,  young  man,  not  to  perceive 
“ That  everything  contains  within  itfelf 
“ The  feeds  and  fources  of  its  own  corruption: 

“ The  cankering  ruft  corrodes  the  brighteftfteel ; 

“ The  moth  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
“ Eats  its  flow  way  into  the  folid  oak  5 
“ But  Envy,  of  all  evil  things  the  worft, 

“ The  fame  to-day,  to-morrow  and  for  ever, 

“ Saps  and  confumes  the  heart,  in  which  it  lurks.” 


In 
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In  the  fragment  next  enfuing  an  old  man  is 
reproved  for  the  vice  of  covetoulnefs ; there  is 
a delicacy  in  the  manner  of  it,  that  well  becomes 
both  the  age  and  condition  of  the  fpeaker,  for  he 
is  a youth,  and  fon  to  the  charafler,  whom  he 
addreffes : This  fragment  is  extracted  from  the 
comedy  intitled  Dvjco/us  (the  Churl)  which 
Plautus  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  and  performed 
under  its  original  title;  but  of  this  only  a few 
fragments  remain  in  our  volume  of  that  poet; 
probably  the  father  herein  addrefled  is  the  petfon 
who  gives  name  to  the  comedy — 

“ Weak  is  the  Vanity,  that  boafts  of  riches, 

“ For  they  are  fleeting  tilings  ; were  they  not  fucli, 

'•  Could  they  be  your’s  to  all  fucceeding  time, 

“ T’were  wife  to  let  none  (hare  in  the  pofleflion  , 

“ But  if  what’er  you  have  is  held  of  fortune 
“ And  not  of  right  inherent,  why,  my  father, 

“ Why  with  fuch  niggard  jealoufy  engrofs 
“ What  the  next  hour  may  ravifli  from  your  grafp, 

“ And  calf  into  fome  worthlefs  favorite’s  lap  ? 

“ Snatch  then  the  fwift  occafion  while  ’tis  your’s  , 

“ Put  this  unftable  boon  to  noble  ufes ; 

“ Fofter  the  wants  of  men,  impart  your  wealth 
“ And  purchafe  friends ; ’twill  be  more  lafting  treafure, 
“ And,  when  misfortune  comes,  your  bed  refource.” 


There  is  another  fragment  of  a more  comic 
K 2 fort. 
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fort,  which  is  a relique  of  The  Mlnjlrel , pointed 
at  the  fame  vice — 

««  Ne’er  truft  me,  Phanias,  but  I thought  till  now, 

“ That  you  rich  fellows  had  the  knack  of  deeping 
“ A good  found  nap,  that  held  you  for  the  night ; 

“ And  not  like  us  poor  rogues,  who  tofs  and  turn, 

“ Sighing,  Ab  me',  and  grumbling  at  our  duns 
“ But  now  I find,  in  l'pite  of  all  your  money, 

“ You  reft  no  better  than  your  needy  neighbours, 

“ And  forrow  is  the  common  lot  of  all.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Plutarch  for  a very  refpec- 
table  fragment  of  his  favourite  poet ; he  quotes 
it  for  the  confolatory  advice  it  contains,  and 
addreffes  it  to  Apollonius;  I give  it  to  my 
readers  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  fpecimens  of 
its  author. 

“ If  you,  O Trophimus,  and  you  alone 
“ Of  all  your  mother’s  fons  have  Nature's  charter 
“ For  privilege  of  pleafures  uncontroul'd, 

“ With  full  exemption  from  the  ftrokes  of  Fortune, 

“ And  that  fome  god  hath  ratified  the  grant, 

“ You  then  with  caufe  may  vent  your  loud  reproach, 
“ For  he  hath  broke  your  charter  and  betray’d  you  : 
“ But  if  you  live  and  breathe  the  common  air 
“ On  the  fame  terms  as  we  do,  then  I tell  you, 

“ And  tell  it  in  the  tragic  poet's  words— 

Of  your  fhilofophy  you  make  no  life, 

If  you  fiue  place  to  accidental  evils— 
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“ The  fum  of  which  philolbphy  is  this— 

“ You  are  a man,  and  therefore  Fortune’s  fport, 

“ This  hour  exalted  and  the  next  abas’d  : 

“ You  are  a man,  and,  tho’  by  nature  weak, 

“ By  nature  arrogant,  climbing  to  heights 
“ That  mock  your  reach  and  crufh  you  in  the  fall : 

“ Nor  was  the  blefling  you  have  loft  the  beft 
“ Of  all  life’s  bleflings,  nor  is  your  misfortune 
“ The  worft  of  its  affiiftions  ; therefore,  Trophimus, 
“ Make  it  not  fuch  by  overftrain’d  complaints, 

“ But  to  yourdifappointment  fuit  your  forrow.” 

The  lines  in  Italics  quoted  from  Shakfpere's 
Julius  Ccrfar,' not  only  correfpond  with  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  original,  hut  are  alfo  appofite  as 
a quotation  from  a tragic  poet,  Menander  him- 
felf  having  applied  the  words  of  fome  one  of  the 
writers  of  tragedy,  probably  Euripides. 

Amongftthe  fmaller  fragments  there  are  feve- 
ral  good  apothegms,  fome  brief  moral  maxims 
well  exprefled, and  though  not  many  of  thofe  witty 
points,  which  arefo  frequent  in  Arijlophanes , yet 
there  are  fome  fpecimens  of  the  Vis  comica , which 
have  a very  ingenious  turn  of  words  in  their 
own  tongue;  but  generally  fuch  paflages  elude 
tranflation. — This  quaint  confeffion  from  the 
mouth  of  an  old  mifer  is  of  that  fort. — “ 1 own 
“ I am  rich,  abominably  rich  ; all  the  world  ac- 
•“  cufes  me  of  being  a very  warm  old  fellow,  but 
K 3 “ not 
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“ not  a foul  alive  can  flander  me  fo  far  as  to  fay 
“ I am  a happy  one.” — The  following  fcrap 
once  belonged  to  The  Thrafylcon ; 

“ You  fay  not  always  wifely,  Ktunu  tbyfelf! 

“ Know  others,  oft  times  is  the  better  maxim.” 

A flrong  moral  truth  told  with  epigrammatic 
neatnefs  ffrikes  me  in  this  pointed  remark — 

<{  Of  all  bad  things,  with  which  Mankind  are  curd, 

“ Their  own  bad  tempers  finely  are  the  word.” 

I could  not  pafs  over  a fhort  but  touching 
apoffrophe  quoted  from  the  comedy  of  The 
Olynthian — 

“ What  pity  ’tis,  when  happy  Nature  rears 
“ A noble  pile,  that  Fortune  Ihould  o’erthrow  it'.” 

I fhall  conclude  with  a fragment  of  the  decla- 
matory fort,  not  as  offering  any  novelty  either  in 
the  fentiment  or  expreffion,  but  limply  for  the 
fake  of  contrafling  it  with  other  fpccimens — 

“ It  you  wou’d  know  of  what  frail  duff  you’re  made, 
<e  Go  to  the  tombs  of  the  illudrious  Dead  ; 

“ There  red  the  bones  of  Kings,  there  Tyrants  rot  j 
“ There  deep  the  Rich,  the  Noble  and  the  Wife ; 

“ There  Pride,  Ambition,  Beauty’s  faired  form, 

“ All  dud  alike,  compound  one  common  mafs: 

“ Retlcft  on  thefc,  and  in  them  fee  yourfclf.” 


I now 
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I now  take  leave  of  Menander,  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  writers  of  the  latter  comedy,  and  if  my 
readers  (hall  remark,  that  thefe  fragments  of  a 
poet  fo  eminent  in  his  time  offer  nothing,  which 
has  not  been  faid  over  and  over  again  by  poets 
of  our  own,  I hope  it  will  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
their  conviftion,  that  frequently  there  fhall  be 
a coincidence  of  fentiment  and  expreffion  be- 
tween authors  without  communication  ; for  it 
will  hardly  be  fuppofed  thatplagiarifms  have  been 
committed  upon  thefe  fragments,  and  much  lefs 
upon  others  of  more  obfcurity,  which  I have  in 
former  papers  introduced  into  our  language. 

In  fhort  I ihould  be  happy,  if  any  thing  I have 
done  now  or  may  hereafter  do,  fhall  ferve  to  mi- 
tigate  the  zeal  of  critics  for  detecting  their  con- 
temporaries in  pretended  pilferings  and  mifde- 
meanours,  where  the  letter  of  the  law  may  per- 
haps appear  againft  them,  but  the  fp'irit  of  it,  if 
interpreted  with  candour,  condemns  them  not. 
1 would  call  upon  them,  as  Terence  did  upon  his 
audience,  to  refledl  that  men  in  all  ages  will 
think  and  fpeak  alike. — 

Nullum  cjl  jam  d'iclum,  quod  non  diclam  fit  prius : 
Square  aquum  eft  <voj  cognofcere  atque  ignofeere, 
a vgteres  faclitarunt  ft  faciunt  novi. 

K 4 Np 
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Habent  tamen  et  alii  quoque  comici , Ji  cum  veuia 
legantur , cjuadam,  qua  pojfis  dcccrpcre,  ct  pra- 
cipue  Philemon  ; qui}  ut  pravis  fui  tempqris  ju- 
diciis  Menandro  fa  pc  pralatus  ejl , ha  confcnfa 
tarr\cn  omfiium  meruit  ejje  Jecundus. 


HERE  is  not  amongfl:  all  the  Greek 


dramatic  poets  a more  amiable  character 
than  Philemon  : He  was  a Syracufan  by  Suidas's, 
account,  but  Strabo  fays  he  was  born  in  Soke, 
a city  of  Cilicia  : He  was  fome  years  older  than 
Menander,  and  no  unworthy  rival  of  that  poet, 
though  more  frequently  fuccefsful  in  his  compe- 
titions with  him  than  the  critics  in  general  feeni 
to  think  he  deferved  to  be  : Of  this  we  can  form 
little  or  no  judgment ; they  who  had  accefs  to 
the  works  of  both  authors,  had  thebeft  materials 
to  decide  upon.  Jpuleius  however  fpeaks  rather 
doubting] y in  the  comparifon,  for  he  fays  of 
Philemon  that  he  was  fortafa  impar  ; to  which 


(quintil.  lib.  x.) 


he 


he  fubjoins,  that  “though  his  frequent  triumphs 
“ over  Menander  are  not  reputable  to  infill 
“ upon,  yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  him  many 
“ witty  ftrokes,  plots  ingenioully  difpofed, 
“ difcoveries  ftrikingly  brought  to  light,  charac- 
“ ters  well  adapted  to  their  parts,  fentiments 
“ that  accord  with  human  life;” — Joca non  infra 
foccum , feria  nan  ujque  cothurnum , viz.  “ Jells 
“ that  do  not  degrade  the  lock,  gravity  that 
“ does  not  intrench  upon  the  bulkin.” 

Philemon  Jived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  one 
hundred  and  one  years,  in  which  time  he  com- 
pofed  ninety  comedies?  a competent  collection 
it  mull  be  owned,  though  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  bulk  of  Menander’s  productions,  who  in 
half  the  time  wrote  more  in  number,  and  with  a 
rapidity,  for  which  we  have  his  own  word,  “ for 
“ when  I have  once  determined  upon  the  plot,3’ 
fays  he,  “ I confider  the  work  as  hnilhed.”  The 
longevity  of  Philemon  was  the  refult  of  great 
temperance  and  a placid  frame  of  mind  : Frugal 
to  a degree  that  fubjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
avarice,  he  never  weakened  his  faculties  and 
conflitution  by  excefs,  and  as  he  furnmed  up  all 
his  wilhes  in  one  rational  and  moderate  petition 
fo  Heaven,  which  throws  a moll  favourable  light 
upon  his  character,  it  is  with  pkafure  1 record 
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it. — “ 1 pray  for  health  in  the  firft  place  ; in  tire 
“ next  for  fuccefs  in  my  undertakings;  thirdly, 
“ for  a chearful  heart  and  laftlv,  to  be  out  of 
debt  to  all  mankind.” — This  temperate  peti- 
tion feems  to  have  been  granted  in  all  particu- 
lars ; he  was  bieffed  with  a long  and  healthful 
life;  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings  to  a 
degree,  which  pofterity  feems  to  think  above  his 
merits,  and  he  triumphed  over  all  his  competi- 
tors more  perhaps  through  the  fuavity  of  his 
manners  than  from  any  adlual  fuperioritv  of  his 
talents:  That  he  was  of  a gay  and  happy  fpirit 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  ana  his  cecono- 
myfecured  to  him  that  independant  competency, 
which  put  him  in  pofleflionof  the  final  objeef  of 
his  wifhes.  As  he  lived  in  conftant  ferenitv  of 

J 

mind,  fo  he  died  without  pain  of  body  ; for  hav- 
ing called  together  a number  of  his  friends 
to  the  reading  of  a play,  which  he  had  newly 
finilhed,  and  fitting,  as  was  the  cuilora  in  that 
ferene  climate,  under  the  open  canopy  of  Hea- 
ven, an  unforefeen  fall  of  rain  broke  up  the 
company  juft  when  the  old  man  had  get  into 
his  third  a£f  in  the  very  warmeft  interefts  of  his 
fable  : His  hearers  difappointed  bv  this  unlucky 
check  to  their  entertaiment  interceded  with 
him  for  the  remainder  on  the  day  following,  to 

which 
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which  he  readily  aflented  ; and  a great  company 
being  then  aflembled,  whom  the  fame  of  the  re- 
hearfalhad  brought  together,  they  fate  a confi- 
derable  time  in' eager  expedition  of  the  poet, 
till  wearied  out  with  waiting,  and  unable  to  ac- 
count for  his  impuncluality,  fome  of  his  inti- 
mates were  difpatcht  in  quell:  of  him,  who, 
having  entered  his  houfe  and  made  their  way  to 
his  chamber,  found  the  old  man  dead  on  his 
couch,  in  his  ufuai  meditating  polTure,  his  fea- 
tures placid  and  competed,  and  with  every  fymp- 
tom,  that  indicated  a death  without  pain  or 
ftruggle. 

This  is  Apulieuss  account,  but  Qclian  embel- 
lishes the  dory  with  a vifion,  in  which  he  pre- 
tends that  nine  fair  damfels  appeared  to  Phile- 
mon, and  upon  his  accoding  them  as  they  were 
going  out  of  the  door,  demanding  why  they 
would  leave  him,  they  told  him  it  wasbecaufe  it 
was  not  permitted  to  man  to  hold  converfe 
with  the  Immortals:  Upon  waking  from  this 
trance  or  vifion,  Philemon  related  it  to  his  page, 
and  then  getting  up  returned  to  his  dudies,  and 
put  the  lad:  hand  to  the  comedy  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  ; “ That  done,”  fays  Oeliiln,  “he 
**  dretched  himfelfon  his  couch  and  quietly  ex- 
“ pired.”  Froip  this  filly  anecdote  he  draws 

an 
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an  inference,  which  without  his  help  the  world 
had  probably  difcovercd,  viz.  That  Philemon 
truly  was  in  favour  with  the  Mufes . 

Valerius  Maximus  varies  from  both  thefe  au- 
thors in  his  account  of  the  death  of  this  aged 
poet ; he  tells  us  Philemon  was  fuffocated  bv  a 
fudden  fit  of  laughter  upon  feeing  an  afs, . who 
had  found  his  way  into  the  houfe,  devour  a plate 
of  figs,  which  his  page  had  provided  for  him ; 
that  he  called  out  to  the  boy  to  drive  away  the 
afs,  but  when  this  order  was  not  executed  before 
the  animal  had  emptied  the  plate,  he  bade  his 
page  pour  out  a goblet  of  wine  and  prefen t it  to 
the  plunderer  to  compleat  his  entertainment  ; 
tickled  with  the  pleafantry  of  this  conceit,  and 
no  lefs  with  the  grotefque  attitude  and  adventure 
of  the  animal,  Philemon  was  feized  with  a fit  of 
laughing  and  in  that  fit  expired. 

The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  in  general  of 
a fentimental,  tender  call,  and  though  they  en- 
force found  and  ftriifi  morality,  yet  no  one  in- 
fiance occurs  of  that  gloomv  mifanthropy,  that 
harfh  and  dogmatizing  fpirit,  which  too  often 
marks  the  maxims  of  his  more  illufirious  rival  : 
The  following  fpecimen  will  illuftrate  what  I af- 
fert — It  is  clear  that  our  poet  has  TEfcbylus  in 
his  eye. 
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Ct  All  are  not  Juft,  becaufe  they  do  no  wrong, 

<<  But  he,  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 

“ He  is  the  truly  Juft.  I praife  not  them, 

“ Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not  j 
«<  But  him,  whole  confcience  fpurns  a fecret  fraud, 

“ When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  furprize : 

<<  His  be  the  praife,  who  looking  down  with  fcorn 
“ On  the  falfe  judgement  of  the  partial  herd, 

“ Confults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
<<  To  be,  not  to  be  thought  an  honeft  Man.” 

I flatter  myfeif  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with 
the  following  animated  apoftrophe,  which  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Ignlfer — 

“ Now  by  the  Gods,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
ft  Of  painting  or  of  i'culpture  to  exprel's 
« Aught  fo  divine  as  the  fair  form  of  Truth 1 
“ The  creatures  of  their  art  may  catch  the  eye, 

“ But  her  lweet  nature  captivates  the  foul.” 

I fhall  next  produce  a paflage  from  the  Pyrrhus , 
which  breathes  fo  foft  and  placid  a fpirit,  and  fo 
perfe&ly  harmonizes  with  the  amiable  chara£ter 
of  the  poet  I am  reviewing,  that  it  is  with  plea- 
1 prefent  it  to  my  readers — 

<‘  Philofophers  confume  much  time  and  pains 
« To  feek  the  Sovereign  Good,  nor  is  there  one, 

“ Who  yet  hath  ftruck  upon  it:  Virtue  fome, 

“ And  Prudence  fome  contend  for,  whilft  the  knot 
“ Grows  harder  by  their  ftuggle  to  untye  it. 

“ I, 
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“ I,  a mere  clown,  in  turning  up  the  foil 
“ Have  dug  the  fecret  forth — All-gracious  Jove! 

“ ’Tis  Peace,  mod  lovely  and  of  all  belov’d  ; 

“ Peace  is  the  bounteous  Goddefs,  who  beftows 
“ Weddings  and  holidays  and  joyous  feafts, 

<£  Relations,  friends,  health, plenty,  facial  comforts 
“ And  pleafures,  which  alone  make  life  a blefling.” 

Stobteus  has  prefervetl  a fragment  of  the  Ephe - 
bus , which  is  of  a mild  and  plaintive  characler  ; 
though  it  fpeaks  the  language  of  the  deepeft  for- 
row,  it  fpeaks  at  the  fame  time  the  language  of 
humanity;  there  is  no  turbulence,  no  invedHve; 
it  is  calculated  to  move  Our  pity,  not  excite  our 
horror — 

“ ’Tis  not  on  them  alone,  who  tempt  the  fea, 

“ That  theftorm  breaks,  it  whelms  e’en  us,  O Laches, 

“ Whether  we  pace  the  open  colonnade, 

“ Or  to  the  inmoft  flicker  of  our  houfe 
“ Shrink  from  its  rage.  The  failor  for  a day, 

“ A night  perhaps,  is  bandied  up  and  down, 

“ And  then  anon  repofes,  when  the  wind 
“ Veers  to  the  wiflit-for  point,  and  wafts  him  home  •. 

“ But  I know  no  repofe ; not  one  day  only, 

“ But  every  day  to  the  laif  hour  of  life 
“ Deeper  and  deeper  I am  plung'd  in  woe.” 

In  all  the  remains  of  this  engaointr  author 

o o o 

there  fee  ms  a characteriflic  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners; where  he  gives  advice,  it  is  recommended 

rather 
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rather  than  impofed  ; his  reproofs  are  foftened 
with  t'uch  an  air  of  good  humour,  as  gives  a 
grace  to  inftru£lion,  and  fmiles  whilft  it  corrects* 
Can  experience  tutor  indifcretion  in  milder  terms 
than  thefe  ? — 

“ O Cleon,  ceafe  to  trifle  thus  with  life: 

“ A mind,  fo  barren  of  experience, 

“ Can  hoard  up  nought  but  mifery,  believe  me. 

“ The  fliipvvreckt  mariner  muft  fink  outright, 

“ Who  makes  no  effort  to  regain  the  fhore: 

“ The  needy  wretch,  who  never  learnt  a trade, 

“ And  will  not  work,  muft  ftarve — What  then,  you  cry  ? 
“ My  riches — Frail  fecurity — My  farms, 

“ My  houfes,  my  eflatc — Alas,  my  friend, 

“ Fortune  makes  quick  diipatch,  and  in  a day 
“ Can  ftrip  you  bare  as  beggary  itfelf. 

“ Grant  that  you  now  had  piloted  your  bark 
“ Into  good  fortune’s  haven,  anchor’d  there 
“ And  moor’d  her  fafe  as  caution  cou’d  devife  j 
“ Yet  if  the  headftrong  paflions  feize  the  helm 
“ And  turn  her  out  to  lea,  the  ftormy  gulls 
“ Shall  rife  and  blow  you  out  of  fight  of  port, 

“ Never  to  reach  profperity  again — 

“ What  tell  you  me  ? have  I not  friends  to  fly  to? 

“ I ba<ve : And  will  not  thofe  kind  friends  prated  me?— 

“ Better  it  were  you  (hall  not  need  their  lervice, 

“ And  fo  not  make  the  trial : Much  I fear 
“ Your  finking  hand  wou’d  only  gralp  a /hade.” 

Many  of  his  maxins  and  remarks  are  neatly 
exprefled  and  ingenioufly  conceived  ; tiiey  have 

all 
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all  a tin&uve  of  pleafantry,  which  without  im- 
pairing the  morality  or  good  fenfe  they  con- 
"vey,  takes  off  the  gloom  and  folemnity,  which 
the  fame  thoughts,  other  wife  expreffd,  might 
have. 

“ Two  words  of  non  fell fc  are  two  words  too  much  j 
“ Whole  volumes  of  good  11-nfe  will  never  tire. 

“ What  multitudes  of  lines  hath  Homer  wrote ! 

“ Who  ever  thought  he  wrote  one  line  too  much:’’ 

Again — 

“ If  what  we  have  we  ufe  not,  and  dill  covet 
“ What  we  have  not,  we  are  cajol’d  by  fortune 
“ Of  preftfht  bill's-,  of  future  by  ourfelves.” 


“ Si  ill  to  be  rich  is  (fill  to  be  unhappy; 

“ Still  to  be  eVivied,  hated  and  abus'd  ; 

“ Still  to  commence  new  law  fuifs',  new  vexations, 
“ Still  to  be  carking,  (fill  to  be  collecting, 

“ Only  to  make  your  funeral  a fealf, 

“ And  hoard- up  riches  for  a thriftlefs  heir: 

“ Let  me  be  light  in  pul’fe  and  light  in  heart; 

“ Give  me  fmall  means,  but  give  content  withal, 
" Only  preferve  me  from  the  law,  kind  Gods, 

“ And  I will  tliank  you  for  my  poverty.” 


“ Extremes  of  fortune  are  true  Wifdorh's  ted, 

<r  And  lie’s  of  men  mod  wife,  wher  bears  them  bed.” 

N° 
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HE  poet  Dipbilus  was  a native  of  Sinope, 


a city  of  Pontus,  and  contemporary  with 
Menander.  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  applauds  him 
for  his  comic  wit  and  humour;  Eufebius  fays 
the  fame,  and  adds  a further  encomium  in  refpedt 
of  the  fententious  and  moral  charadher  of  his 
drama.  The  poet  Plautus  lpeaks  of  him  in  his 
prologue  to  the  Cajina,  and  acknowledges  the 
excellence  of  the  original  upon  which  he  had 
formed  his  comedy.  He  died  at  Smyrna,  a city 
of  Ionia,  and  was  author  of  one  hundred  come- 
dies,  of  which  we  have,  a lift  of  two  and  thirty 
titles,  and  no  inconfiderable  colledfion  of  frag- 
ments ; out  of  thefe  1 have  feledted  the  following 
example — 

“ We  have  a notable  good  law  at  Corinth, 

“ Where,  if  an  Idle  fellow  outruns  reafon, 

“ Feafting  and  junketing  at  furious  coft, 

“ The  fumptitary  pro£lor  calls  upon  him 
“ And  thus  begins  to  lift  him — You  live  well, 

“ But  have  you  well  to  live?  You  fquander  freely, 

“ Have  you  the  wherewithal  ? have  you  the  fund 
“ For  thefe  out-goings  ? If  you  have,  go  on  ! 

“If  you  have  not,  we’ll  flop  you  in  good  time 
<£  Before  you  outrun  honefly;  for  ht, 

Vol.  V.  L “ Witf 
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“ Who  lives  we  know  not  how,  muft  live  by  plunder; 
“ Either  he  picks  a purfe,  or  robs  a houfc, 

“ Or  is  accomplice  with  fome  knavilh  gang, 

“ Or  thrufts  himfelf  in  crowds  to  play  th’  Informer, 
<<  And  put  his  perjur’d  evidence  to  lale: 

“ This  a well-order’d  city  will  not  fuffcr; 

“ Such  Vermin  we  expel. — And  you  do  'wifely : 

“ But  -what  is  this  to  me  ? — Why,  this  it  is  : 

“ Here  we  behold  you  every  day  at  work, 

“ Living  forfooth not  as  your  neighbours  live, 

“ But  richly,  royally,  ye  gods  ! — Why,  man, 

“ We  cannot  get  a fifli  for  love  or  money, 

“ You  lwallow  the  whole  produce  of  the  fea : 

« You've  driven  our  citizens  to  browze  on  cabbage  ; 
“ A fprig  of  parfley  fets  them  all  a- fighting, 

« As  at  the  Ifthmian  games  : If  hare,  or  partridge, 
“ Or  but  a fimple  thrufli  comes  to  the  market, 

“ Quick,  at  a word  you  fnap  him  : By  the  gcds ! 

“ Hunt  Athens  through,  you  fhall  not  find  a feather 
“ But  in  your  kitchen ; and  for  wine,  ’tis  gold — 

“ Not  to  be  purchas’d — We  may  drink  the  ditches. 


Jpollcdorus  Gclous , in  the  fame  period  with  the 
poets  abovementioned,  was  a writer  high  in 
fame,  and  author  of  many  comedies,  of  all 
which  the  titles  of  eight  only  and  fome  few  frag- 
ments now  remain  : It  is  generally  undei flood 
tha't  the  Phormio  and  Hi  cry  a of  Terence  are 
copied'  from  this  poet.  "Very  little  has  been 
preferved  from  the  wreck  of  this  author  s writ- 
ings 
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ings  that  can  tempt  me  to  a tranflation  ; a few 
fhort  fpecimens  however  according  to  cuftom 
are  fubmitted. — 

“ How  fweet  were  life,  how  placid  and  ferene, 

“ Were  others  but  as  gentle  as  ourfelves : 

“ But  if  we  mull  confort  with  apes  and  monkies, 

(<  We  mull  be  brutes  like  them — O life  of  forrow !” 


“ What  do  you  truft  to,  Father?  To  your  money  ? 
“ Fortune  indeed  to  thofe,  who  have  it  not, 

“ Will  fometimes  give  it:  but'tis  done  in  malice, 

“ Merely  that  the  may  take  it  back  again.” 

Athen&us  has  refcued  a little  Broke  of  rail- 
lery, which  is  ludicrous  enough — 

“ Go  to!  make  faft  your  gates  with  bars  and  bolts; 
“ But  never  chamber  door  was  fhut  fo  clofe, 

“ But  cats  and  cuckold-makers  wou’d  creep  thro’  it.” 

The  following  has  forrre  point  in  it,  but  comes 
ill  into  tranflation,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
is  ill  tranflatcd — 

“ Youth  and  old  age  have  their  refpeclive  humours; 
“ And  fon  by  privilege  can  fay  to  father, 

“ Were  you  not  once  as  young  as  I am  now  ? 

“ Not  fo  the  father ; he  cannot  demand, 

“ Were  you  not  once  as  old  as  I am  now  ?” 

L 2 There 
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There  is  fomething  pleating  in  the  following 
natural  defcription  of  a friendly  welcome — 

“ There  Is  a certain  hofpitable  air 
“ In  a friend’s  houfe,  that  tells  me  I am  welcome: 

“ The  porter  opens  tome  with  a fmile  ; 

“ The  yard  dog  wags  his  tail,  the  fervant  runs, 

(<  Beats  up  the  cufhion,  fpreads  the  couch,  and  lays — 
“ Sit  down,  good  Sir!  e’er  I can  fay  I’m  weary.’* 


Philippidas , the  fon  of  Philocles,  was  another 
of  this  illuftrious  band  of  contemporary  and  rival 
authors:  His  extreme  fenfibility  was  the  caufe 
of  his  death,  for  the  fudden  tranfport,  occafioned 
by  the  unexpe&ed  fuccefs  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
put  a period  to  his  life ; the  poet  however  was 
at  this  time  very  aged.  Donatus  informs  us 
that  Philippidas  was  in  the  higheft  favour  with 
Lyjimackus,  to  whom  he  recommended  him  felt 
not  by  the  common  modes  of  flattery,  but  by 
his  amiable  and  virtuous  qualities;  the  intereft. 
he  had  with  Lyfimachus  he  ever  employed  to 
the  mod  honourable  purpofes,  and  thereby  dil- 
pofed  hint  to  confer  many  great  and  ufeful  fa- 
vours upon  the  people  of  Athens:  So  highly  did 
his  princely  patron  efteem  this  venerable  man, 
that  whenever  he  fet  out  upon  any  expedition, 
and  chanced  upon  Philippidas  in  his  wav,  he  ac- 
counted 
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counted  it  as  the  happied  prognodic  of  good 
fortune. — “ What  is  there,”  laid  Lyfimachus  to 
him  upon  a certain  occafion,  “ which  Philippi- 
“ das  would  wifh  I fhould  impart  to  him  ?” — 
“ Any  thing,”  replied  the  poet,  “ but  your 
“ fecrets.” 

Pojidippus , with  whom  I fliall  conclude,  was 
a Macedonian,  born  at  Caflandria,  and  the  fon  of 
Cynifcus.  Abundant  tedimonies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old  grammarians  of  the  celebrity  of  this 
poet ; few  fragments  of  his  comedies  have  de- 
fended to  us,  and  the  titles  only  of  twelve.  He 
may  be  reckoned  the  lad  of  the  comic  poets,  as 
it  was  not  till  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Menander  that  he  began  to  write  for  the  Athe- 
nian fbge,  and  poderior  to  him  I know  of  no 
author,  who  has  bequeathed  even  his  name  to 
poflerity : Here  then  concludes  the  hi  dory  of 
the  Greek  ftage;  below  this  period  it  is  in  vain 
to  fearch  for  genius  worth  recording ; Grecian 
literature  and  Grecian  liberty  expired  together  ; 
a fuccedion  of  fophids,  paedagogues  and  gram- 
marians filled  the  pods  of  thofe  illudrious  wits, 
whofe  fpirit,  fodered  by  freedom,  foared  to  fuch 
heights  as  left  the  Roman  poets  little  clfe  except 
the  fecondary  fame  of  imitation. 

I have  now  fulfilled  wh^t  I may  be  allowed  to 
L 3 call 
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call  my  literary  engagements;  in  the  courfe  of 
which  I have  expended  no  fraall  pains  and  atten- 
tion in  dragging  from  obfeurity  relicks  buried 
in  the  rubbifh  of  the  darker  ages,  when  the 
whole  world  feemed  to  confpire  again!!  Genius; 
wrhcn  learning  had  degenerated  into  fophifm, 
and  religion  was  made  a theme  of  metaphvfical 
fubtelty,  ferving,  as  it  fhould  feem,  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  puzzle  and  confound,  to  inflame  the 
paffions  and  to  perplex  the  head.  Then  it  was, 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  in  whole  hands  thefe 
authors  were,  held  it  a point  of  confcience  to 
deftroy  the  idols  of  the  ftage,  as  they  had  already 
deftroyed  the  idols  of  the  temple,  and  to  bury 
heathen  wit  in  the  fame  grave  with  heathen  fu- 
peiftition  ; their  poets  and  their  gods  were  to  be 
exterminated  alike.  To  the  more  enlightened 
tafte,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  lucky  partiality, 
of  Chryjojlom  alone  we  owe  the  prefervation  of 
Anjlophancs.  Continually  engaged  in  argumen- 
tative and  controverfial  writings  there  were 
fome,  who  occafionally  condefcended  to  quote  a 
paflage,  as  it  ferved  their  purpofe,  from  thefe 
proferibed  comedies,  either  to  help  out  their 
wits  or  illuftrate  their  meaning;  and  thefe  dcraps 
and  fplinters  being  fwept  together  by  fome 
few  patient  co|le£lors,  who  had  charity  enough 

to 


to  work  upon  the  wreck,  pofterity  hath  been  put 
into  pofleffion  of  thefe  gleanings  of  the  comic 
ftage  of  Athens  in  addition  to  the  more  entire 
and  ineftiinable  remains  of  Arijlophancs,  It  has. 
been  my  talk  (and  I believe  it  is  the  firfb  of  the 
fart  attempted  in  our  language)  to  avail  myfelf 
of  thefe  friendly  guides  for  making  fomething 
like  a regular  detail  of  the  names,  chara£fers 
and  productions  of  thefe  loft,  but  once  illuftrious, 
poets,  and  to  give  to  the  public  luch  as  I con- 
ceived to  be  the  beft  of  their  fragments  in  an 
Englifh  tranflation.  This  part  of  my  general 
undertaking  being  heavier  than  all  the  reft  to 
myfelf,  I was  much  afraid  it  would  have  proved 
fo  to  my  leaders  all'o ; but  their  candid  recep- 
tion of  thefe  papers  in  particular,  and  the  encou- 
raging voice  of  my  profeft  reviewers,  have  ba- 
nifhed  that  anxiety  from  my  mind,  and  enabled 
me  to  proceed  with  chearfulnefs  to  the  end. 

There  is  one  part  however  of  thefe  papers,  in 
which  I conceive  I have  been  mifunderftood  as. 
having  carried  my  attack  againft  the  moral  doc- 
trines of  Socrates,  and  of  this  I am  interefted  to 
exculpate  myfelf ; my  fubjedf  led  me  to  refer  to 
certain  anecdotes  unfavourable  to  his  private 
character,  but  1 ftudioufly  marked  tliofe paflages 
by  obfcrving  that  there  was  no  deftgn  to  glance 
L 4 at 
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at  his  moral  doftrines,  and  at  the  fame  time 
quoted  the  authorities  upon  which  thofe  anec- 
dotes reft ; when  any  fcholar  will  convince  me 
thefe  were  futile  and  malicious  tales,  I will  re- 
*ra£l  all  credit  in  them  and  thank  him  for  the 
convi&ion  : As  for  the  purity  of  Socrates’s  door 
trine  I never  attempted  to  impeach  it ; of  the 
purity  of  his  character  I mull  continue  to  think 
there  is  much  caufe  to  doubt.  The  learned 
BJhop  Sherlock  in  his  fourth  difcourfe  may  be 
referred  to  upon  this  fubje£t : He  there  fays  that 
ihe  corrupt  example  of  Socrates  was  a dead  weight 
upon  the  purity  of  his  dofirine , and  tended  to  per- 
petuate fupcrftition  in  the  world. — Though  I am 
aware  that  the  corrupt  example  here  alluded  to 
refpefts  his  religious  pra&ice,  yet  furely  if  the 
preacher  of  Chriftianity  was  interefted  to  {hew 
the  corrupt  example  of  Socrates  in  this  light,  the 
friend  of  Chriftianity  may  be  allowed  to  repre- 
fent  it  in  another  point  of  view,  and  by  fair  au- 
thorities to  exhibit  what  the  heathens  themfelves 
have  reported  of  this  famous  philofopher,  whofe 
moral  purity  is  by  fome  taken  merely  upon  truft, 
bv  others  delignedly  extolled  to  the  ikies  for  the 
fake  of  oppofing  character  to  character,  and  by 
an  audacious  comparifon  with  Chrift  difparaging 
the  Divinity  of  the  World’s  Redeemer.  I fhoulc} 

expedf 
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expedd  then,  that  as  far  as  truth  and  good  autho- 
rities warrant,  I am  as  free  to  difeufs  the  private 
vices  and  impurities  of  Socrates,  as  thofe  of  A4a- 
bomet,  which  the  learned  prelate  abovementioned 
mold:  eloquently  difplays  in  his  parallel  between 
Chrift  ami  that  Jmpofior:  The  Deild  will  per- 
haps be  much  intereided  to  fupport  his  favourite 
philofopher,  and  will  care  little  for  the  prophet: 
The  modern  Platonild,  who  is  ingenious  toeredi 
a new  lyflem  of  natural  religion  out  of  the  ruins 
of  heathen  idolatry,  may  be  zealous  to  defend 
the  founder  of  his  faith,  and  his  anger  I muft 
fubmit  to  incur ; but  it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to 
bear  the  reproof  of  friends,  from  whom  I have 
not  deferved  it,  and  in  whofe  fervice  1 have 
drawn  that  anger  upon  myfelf. 

As  for  my  defence  ot  Arijlophancs  againft  the 
groundlefs  charge  of  having  taken  bribes  from 
the  enemies  of  Socrates,  to  attack  him  for  the 
purpefe  of  paving  the  way  to  his  public  trial, 
ttyat  I obferve  hath  been  on  all  hands  admitted ; 
for  in  truth  the  fadds  and  dates  on  which  it  turns, 
cannot  be  contelded  ; they  are  decifive  for  his 
exculpation. 
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Kune  qnam  rent  vitio  dent  quafo  attimum  advertlte. 

' (TERENT.) 

T~A-ASY  as  it  has  been  to  clear  /rtfiopharus 
j L from  the  charge  of  confpiring  againlf  the 
life  of  Socrates,  he  would  be  a hardy  advocate, 
who  fhould  attempt  to  defend  his  perfonal  attack 
upon  that  philofopher  in  his  comedy  of  The 
Clouds.  The  outcry  has  been  kept  up  tor  fo 
many  ages,  that  now  to  combat  it  would  be  a 

tafk  indeed;  there  are  fo  many,  who  join  in  it, 
without  having  examined  into  the  merits  of  the 
cafe,  and  an  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  ftage  in 
thofc  times,  as  likewife  to  the  comedy  itfelf, 
would  affeft  fo  few  amongft  the  many,  who  pre- 
tend to  pronounce  upon  the  offence,  that  the 
man,  who  undertook  to  fofren  general  pre- 
judices, muff  undertake  to  tranflate  The  Clouds  ; 
and  to  transfufe  the  original  fpirit  of  fuch  a com- 
pofiti on  into  a modern  language  would  be  no 
eafy  work. 

An  attempt  however  to  give  my  Englifh  rea- 
ders fome  idea  of  the  opening  fccncs  of  this  fa- 
mous comedy  fo  far  as  goes  to  the  introduction 

of 
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of  the  philofopher  upon  the  flage,  and  the  ob- 
noxious incident  of  the  ba/het,  will  I hope  be 
neither  thought  prefumptuous  or  difpleafing : It 
will  at  leaf!  difclofe  fomething  of  the  character 
and  defign  of  the  piece,  and  may  in  future  tempt 
an  abler  hand  to  execute  the  whole,  and  give  it 
to  the  public. 

“ At  the  opening  of  this  comedy,  Strepfiad.es 
“ (the  father  of  the  Prodigal]  is  difcovered  lit— 
“ ting  at  his  defk.  with  a number  of  bills  and 
“ papers  before  him,  in  deep  meditation,  whilft 
“ Phldippides  his  foil  is  lleeping  on  his  bed  in 
“ the  fame  chamber — The  time  before  break,  cf 
“ day — Strcpfiades,  fhrting  from  his  feat,  breaks 
“ forth  into  the  following  exclamation” — 

Strepsiades. 

“ Ah  me,  ah  me!  what  an  eternal  night! 

“ O Kingly  Jove,  (hall  the  day  never  dawn  ? 

“ And  yet  the  cock  fungout  long  long  ago  5 
“ I heard  him,  I — But  my  (laves  lie  and  l'nore, 

“ Snore  in  defiance  ; for  the  rafeals  know 
“ It  is  their  privilege  in  time  of  war, 

“ Which  with  its  other  plagues  bring  this  upon  us, 

“ That  we  mayn’t  roufe  thefe  yermin  with  a cudgel. 

“ There’s  my  young  hopeful  too — He  deeps  it 
“ through, 

“ Snug  under  five  fat  blankets  at  the  lead: 

“ Wou’d  I cou’d  deep  as  lound  ! But  my  pool-eyes 
“ Have  no  deep  in  them  ; what  with  debts  and  duns 

“ And 
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« And  (table  keepers  bill,  which  this  fine  (park 
“ Heaps  on  my  back,  I lie  awake  all  night. 

“ And  what  cares  he  but  to  coil  up  his  leeks, 

“ Ride,  drive  his  liorles,  dream  of ’em  all  night, 

« Whilft  I,  poor  devil,  may  go  hang  ?«~For  now 
“ The  fettling  day  of  term  comes  on  apace, 

« And  my  uhirious  creditors  are  gaping — 

— “ What  hoa!  a light  there,  boy!  bring  me  my 
“ tablets,  (Boy  enters.) 

“ That  I may  fet  down  all  and  fum  them  up, 

“ Debts,  creditors,  andintereft  upon  intereft — 

(Boy  gives  him  the  tablets.) 
« Let  me  fee  where  I am,  and  what  the  total — 

“ Put  down  twelve  pounds,  twelve  ilandard  pounds  to 
“ Pafias — 

“ Out  on  it,  and  for  what  ? A horfe,  a horfe ; 

“ Right  noble  by  the  mark — Curie  on  fuch  marks ! 

« Wou’d  I had  giv’n  this  eye  from  out  this  head ' 

“ E’er  I had  paid  the  purchafe  of  this  jennet. 

“ Pmidippides,  talking  in  his Jleep.) 

“ Phidon ! for  lhame,  keep,  keep  the  ring ! — 

Strepsiades. 

“ There  ’tis ! 

“ That’s  it — my  bane.  He’s  on  his  horfe's  back : 

“ He’s  racing  in  his  deep, 

Phidippides.  (as  before.) 

“ A heat,  a heat— 

<e  How  many  turns  to  a heat? 


Si  Rl'PSIADE?. 
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Strepsiades. 

‘ * More  than  enough : 

“ You’ve  given  me  heats  in  plenty:  I am  jaded— 

“ But  to  my  lilt — What  name  ftands  next  to  Pafias? 
<c  Amynias — three  good  pounds — ftill  for  the  race, 

“ A chariot  for  the  race  of"  the  firft  rank. 

Phidippides.  (as  before.) 

“ Difmount ; unharnefs  and  away ! 

Strepsiades. 

“ I than  you, 

“ You  have  unharnefs’d  me ; I am  dil'mounted, 

“ And  svith  a vengeance;  all  my  goods  in  pawn, 

“ Fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  in  plenty. 

Phidippides. 

“ My  Father ! — Why  lb  reftlefs ; who  lias  vext  you  ? 
Strepsiades. 

I 

“ The  Sheri  IF  vexes  me ; he  breaks  my  reft. 

Phidippides. 

“ Peace,  peace!  and  let  me  fleep  awhile. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Sleep  on ; 

“ But  take  this  with  you,  all  thele  debts  of  mine 
“ Will  double  on  your  head.  A plague  confound 
i(  My  evil  Genius,  when  the  crotchet  took  me 
“ To  wed  forfooth ! that  precious  dam  of  thine. 


r liv'd 
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“ I liv’d  at  eafe  i’  th’  country,  coarfclv  clad, 

“ Rough,  free  and  full  withal  as  oil  and  honey 
“ And  ftore  of  ftock  cou’d  make  me,  till  I took, 

“ Clown  as  I was,  this  limb  of  quality, 
e<  This  vain,  extravagant,  high-blooded  dame. 

“ Rare  bedfellows  and  dainty,  were  we  not  ? 

“ I fmelling  of  the  wine-vat,  figs  and  fleeces, 
il  The  produce  of  my  farm — All  elfence  lhe, 

“ Saffron  and  harlot’s  kiffl-s,  feaft  and  frolick, 

<c  A pamper’d  wanton — Idle  I’ll  net  call  her, 

“ For  (lie  takes  pains  enough  to  fpend  my  money; 

“ Which  made  me  tell  her,  pointing  to  this  cloak 
5‘  Now  threadbare  on  my  fhculders- — See,  good  wife, 

“ This  is  your  work  ; in  troth  you  labour  hard. 

(Bov  re-enters.) 

“ Mafter!  the  lamp  has  drank  up  all  its  oil. 

Strepsi  ades. 

“ Aye,  ’tis  a drunken  lamp — The  more  fault  your's  i 
“ Whelp,  you  (hall  howl  for  this ! 

Boy. 

“ Why,  for  what  fault  ? 
Strepsiades. 

“ For  cramming  fuch  a greedy  wick  with  oil. 

( Exit  Boy.) 

“ Well ! in  good  time  this  hopeful  heir  was  bom  ; 

“ Then  I and  my  beloved  fell  to  wrangling 
“ About  the  naming  of  the  brat — My  wife 
“ Wou’d  dub  her  colt  Xuntkif'puj,  or  Cbarippus, 

“ Or  it  might  be  Calliptdcs , (lie  car’d  not, 

“ So  tw.cn-  a horfc,  whick  own’d  the  name — But  I 

f “ Stuck 
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“ Stuck  for  his  grandfather  Pbtionides. 

“ At  lalt,  when  neither  cou’d  prevail,  the  matter 
“ Was  compromis’d  by  calling  him  Phidippides : 

“ When  Ihe  began  to  fondle  the  fweet  babe, 

“ And  taking  him  by  th’  hand — Lambkin,  Ihe  cried, 

“ When  thou  art  i'ome  years  older  thou  /halt  drive 
“ Thy  chariot  to  the  city,  rob’d  in  ftate  i 

“ Like  thy  great  anceltor  Megacles — No; 

“ Not  fo,  quoth  I,  but  thou  /halt  drive  thy  goats, 

“ When  thou  art  able,  from  the  fields  of  Phelle, 

“ Clad  in  a woolly  jacket  like  thy  father: 

“ But  he  is  deaf  to  all  thele  frugal  rules, 

“ And  drives  me  on  the  gallop'to  my  ruin : 

“ Therefore  all  night  I call  my  thoughts  to  council, 

“ And  after  long  debate  find  one  chance  left, 

“ To  which  if  I can  lead  him,  all  is  fafe; 

“ If  not — But  foft ! ’Tis  time  that  I /hon’d  wake  him; 
“ But  how  to  foothe  him  is  the  talk — Phidippides! 

“ Precious  Phidippides ! — 

Phidippides. 

“ What  now,  my  father  ? 

Strepsxades. 

“ Kifs  me,  my  boy ! Reach  me  thine  hand ! 

Phidippides. 

“ Ah  me! 

4‘  What  wou’d  you  ? 

Strepsiades. 

(<  Tell  me,  firrah,  doll  thou  love  me? 


Phidippiels. 
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Phidippidhs. 

tc  Aye,  be  content;  by  Neptune's  ft  If  I fwear  it! 
Neptune,  the  patron  of  the  equcftrian  race. 

Strepsiadhs. 

4 

te  Ah  ! name  not  him  ; name  not  that  chariotteer, 

“ That  God,  who  is  my  bane ; but,  oh,  my  fon ! 

“ If  thou  indeed  doft  love,  hear  and  obey  me. 

Phidippidhs. 

Ln-Vehat  mud  I obey  ? 

Srrepsiades. 

te  Reform  your  habits ; 

“ And  what  I dictate,  do ! 

Philippides. 

“ Wliat  do  you  diflate  ? 
Strepsiadhs. 

But  will  you  do't  ? 

Phidippidhs. 

“ I will,  fo  help  me,  Bacchus ! 
Strepsiadhs. 

“ 'Tis  well ; get  up ! come  hither,  boy!  Look  out — 
“ Yon  little  wicket  and  the  hut  hard  by — 

44  Doft  thou  not  fee  them? 

Piudippides. 

44  Yes,  I do:  What  then? 


Strepsiadhs, 
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Strepsiades. 

“ Why,  that's  the  council-chamber  of  all  wifdom ; 

“ There  the  great  fophifts  meet  and  teach  the  world, 

“ That  heav’n’s  high  firmament  is  one  vaft  oven, 

“ And  men  it’s  burning  embers : Thefe  are  they, 

" Who  can  teach  pleaders  how  to  twill  a caufe, 

“ So  you’ll  but  pay  them  for  it,  right  or  wrong. 

Phidippides. 

“ But  how  do  you  call  ’em  ? 

, .«•  I *•  fi  ••  • ■'<  ; -HtJOS  - i 

Strepsiades. 

“ Troth,  I know  not  that: 

“ But  they  are  men,  who  take  a world  of  pains, 

“ Wond  rous  good  men  and  able. 

Phidippides. 

“ Out  upon ’em! 

“ Poor  rogues ! I know  'em  now ; you  mean  thofe  fcabe, 
“ Thofe  lqualid,  barefoot,  beggarly  enthufialls, 

“ The  mighty  Cacodaemons,  of  whofe  ft  ft 
“ Are  Socrates  and  Chariphoti — Away ! 

Strepsiades. 

“ Hufii,  hulh,  be  Hill ! don’t  vent  fuch  foolilh  prattle  j 
“ But,  if  you’ll  take  my  counfel,  join  their  college 
“ And  quit  your  riding-fchool. 

Phidippides. 

“ Not  I,  by  Bacchus ! 

“ Noj  not  for  all  Leogaras' s ftud. 


VOL.  V. 
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Strepsiades. 
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S.TREPS1ADES. 

“ Come,  my  dear  boy,  my  darling  lad,  confent; 

“ I prythee  do,  and  learn  1 

'.*■  Phidippides. 

“ What  (hall  I learn? 

Strepsiad  es. 

“ They  have  a choice  of  logic  : this  for  juftice, 

“ That  for  injuftice — learn  this  ufeful  art, 

“ And  all  thefe  creditors,  that  now  befetme, 

“ Shall  never  touch  a drachm  that  I owe  them* 

i 

Phidippides. 

“ I’ll  learn  of  no  fuch  mailers,  nor  be  made 
“ An  objefl  of  contempt  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Out  of  my  doors  then ! You  and  your  fine  cattle 
“ Shall  feed  no  more  at  my  cod ; fo  begone  1 
V To  the  crows  I bequeath  you — 

Phidippides. 

“ Do  your  word! 

“ I’ll  to  my  uncle,  to  my  noble  uncle  : 

“ He’ll  fcorn  to  fee  his  nephew  walk  on  foot : 

To  him  I go : I’ll  trouble  you  no  more.  ( Exit.) 

(Strepsiades  alone.) 

“ He  has  thrown  me  to  the  ground,  but  I’ll  not  lie 
“ there : 

“ I’ll  up,  and  with  penniffion  of  the  Gods 
“ Try  if  l cannot  learn  thefe  arts  my  felt : 

“ But  being  old,  fluggifli  and  dull  of  wit, 


How 
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“ How  am  I fure  thefe  fubtilities  won’t  pofe  me? 

“ Well,  I’ll  attempt  it : What  avails  complaint  ? 

“ Why  don’t  I knock  and  enter? — Hoa!  within  there ! 

(Knocks  violently  at  Socrates's  door,  a difciple 
calls  out  from  within.) 

Disciple. 

“ Go  hang  yourfelf,  and  give  the  crows  a dinner! 

“ What  noily  fellow  art  thou  at  the  door? 

Strepsiades. 

“ Strepfiades  of  Cicynna,  fon  of  Pbidon. 

Disciple. 

“ You’re  mad  methinks  to  kick  up  fuch  a riot ; 

“ Battering  the  door,  you’ve  batter’d  out  my  brains 
“ Juft  in  the  very  crifis  of  projection. 

(Comes  from  the  houfe.) 

Strepsiades. 

<c  Excufe  my  ignorance;  I’m  country-bred  : 

“ But  tell  me  what  rare  thought  your  brains  were 
“ hatching. 

Disciple. 

“ That  were  not  lawful  to  reveal  to  ftrangers.. 
Strepsiades. 

“ Speak  boldly  then  as  to  a fellow  ftudent ; 

“ Bor  therefore  am  I come. 

Disci PLE. 

“ Then  I will  fpcak  ; 

{<  Bat  fet  it  down  amongft  our  myfteries — = 

M 2 


“ It 
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“ It  is  a queftion  put  to  Charefkon 
“ By  our  great  mailer  Socrates  to  anfwer — 

“ How  many  of  his  own  lengths  at  one  fpring 
“ A flea  can  hop — for  we  did  fee  one  vault 
“ From  Cbarepbon' s black  eyebrow  to  the  head 
“ Of  the  plulofopher. 

.«v.  n,  ' 

Srrepsiades. 

“ And  how  did  t’other 

. • . • rJ  ■ - * * 

“ Contrive  to  meafure  this  ? 

ji’  * r ’ 

Disciple. 

“ Molt  accurately ; 

“ He  dipt  the  infeft’s  feet  in  melted  wax, 

“ Which,  hardening  into  fandals  as  it  cool  d, 

“ Gave  him  the  fpace  by  rule  infallible. 

Strepsiades. 

“ O Jupiter,  what  fubtilty  of  thought! 

Disciple. 

“ But  there’s  a greater  queftion  yet  behind— 

“ What  wou’d  you  fay  to  that  ? 

Strepsiades. 

, “ Tell  it,  I pray  you. 

Disciple. 

« ’Twas  put  to  Socrates,  if  he  could  fay, 

“ When  a gnat  humm’d,  whether  the  found  did  iffue 
“ From  mouth  or  tail— 

Strepsiades. 

“ Aye,  marry,  what  faid  he  ? 

DlSClPLEf 
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Disciple. 

“ He  faid  your  gnat  doth  blow  his  trumpet  backwards 
“ From  a fonorous  cavity  within  him  j 
“ Which,  being  fill’d  with  breath  and  forc’d  along 
“ The  narrow  pipe,  or  reft  tun  of  his  body, 

“ Doth  vent  itfelf  in  a loud  hum  behind. 

StrepsiaDes. 

“ Hah ! then  I fee  the  podex  of  your  gnat 
“ Is  trumpet  falhion’d— Oh ! the  bleflings  on  him 
“ For  this  difcovery  ! well  may  he  efcape 
“ The  law’s  ftrifl  fcrutiny,  who  thus  developes 
“ Th’  anatomy  of  a gnat. 

Disciple. 

“ Nor  is  this  all ; 

“ Another  great  experiment  was  marr’d 
“ By  a curft  cat — 


Strepsiades. 

“ As  how,  good  fir?  difcufs. 

Disciple. 

“ One  night  as  he  was  gazing  at  the  moon, 

“ Curious  and  all  intent  upon  it’s  motions, 

“ A cat  on  the  houfe-ridge  was  at  her  needs, 

“ And  lquirted  in  his  face. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Belhrew  her  for  it ! 

“ Yet  I mull  laugh  no  lefs. 


M 3 


Disciple. 
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Pi  sci pl e. 

“ Sir,  you  (hall  know 
« We  had  no  fupper  yefternight— 

" ' , j ....  : • • * 

Strepsiades. 

. . ' . f . J . ) ; i i 

“ How  fo? 

What  was  your  matter  doing? 

Disciple.  /- 

« Sifting  afhes, 

“ Upon  the  board,  then  with  a little  broach, 

« Crook’d  for  the  nonce,  pretending  to  defcribe 
«<  A circle,  neatly  filch’d  away  a cloak. 

Strepsiades. 

ft  Why  talk  we  then  of  Thales  ? Open  to  me, 

« Open  the  fchool  and  let  me  fee  your  matter : 

“ I am  on  fire  to  enter — Come,  unbar! 

(The  fchool  is  open'd.) 

“ O Hercules,  defend  me!  Who  are  thefe? 
u What  kind  of  cattle  have  we  here  in  view  ? 

Disciple. 

<«  Where  is  the  wonder?  what  do  they  refemble? 
Strepsiades. 

“ Methinks  they  are  like  our  Spartan  prifoners, 
Captur’d  at  Pylos.  What  are  they  in  fearch  of? 

“ Why  are  their  eyes  fo  rooted  in  the  ground  ? 

Disciple. 

l£  Their  (Indies  lie  that  way. 


REPSIADES. 
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Strepsiades, 

“ Oh ! ’tis  for  onions 

“ They  are  in  qneft— Come,  lads,  give  o’er  your.fearch, 
“ I’ll  Ihew  you  what  you  want,  a noble  plat, 

<e  All  round  and  found — But  foft ! what  mean  thofe 
“ gentry, 

“ Who  dip  their  heads  fo  low  ? 

Disciple. 

“ Marry,  becaufe 

“ Their  ftudies  lie  fo  deep  ; they  are  now  diving 
“ To  the  dark  realms  of  Tartarus  and  Night. 

• "N  • f j 

Strepsiades. 

“ And  why  are  all  their  cruppers  mounted  up  ; 
Disciple. 

“ To  pra&ife  them  in'ftar-gazing,  and  teach  them 
“ Their  proper  elevations — But  no  more:  ’ 

“ Come,  fellow  ftudents,  let  us  hence  or  e’er 
“ The  mafter  comes — 

Strepsiades.  , 

“ Nay,  prytkee  let  them  ftay, 

(c  And  be  of  council  with  me  in  my  bufinefs. 

Disciple. 

“ Impoffible ; they  cannot  give  the  time. 


M4 


Strefsiades. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ Now,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  what  have  we  here  ? ' 

“ Explain  their  ufes  to  me. 

( Obfer-ving  the  apparatus.) 
Disciple. 

“ This  machine 

“ Is  for  Aftronomy — 

Strepsiades. 

“ And  this — ? 

Disciple. 

“ For  Geometr}-. 
Strepsiades. 

“ As  how? 

Disciple. 

“ For  meafuring  the  Earth. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Indeed! 

“ What,  by  the  lot  ? 

Disciple. 

“ No,  faith,  fir,  by  the  lump ; 

“ Ev’n  the  whole  world  at  once. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Well  laid,  in  troth! 

“ A quaint  device,  and  made  for  general  ufe. 


Disciple. 
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Disciple. 

“ Look  now!  this  line  marks  the  circumference 
“ Of  the  whole  globe,  d’ye  fee — This  fpot  is  Athens. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Athens!  Goto;  I fee  no  courts  of  law ; 

“ Therefore  I’ll  not  believe  you. 

Disciple. 

Nay,  in  truth, 

“ Tliis  very  fpot  is  Attica. 

Strepsiades. 

“ And  where, 

“ Where  is  my  own  Cicynna  ? 

Disciple. 

“ Here  it  lies ; 

“ And  this  Euboea ; mark  how  far  it  runs  !— 
Strepsiades. 

“ How  far  if  runs!  Yes,  Pericles  has  made  it 
“ Run  far  enough  from  us  : Where’s  Lacedaemon  ? 

Disciple. 

“ Here,  clofe  to  Athens. 

Strepsiadfs. 

“ Ah ! how  much  too  clofe ! 

“ Prythee,  good  friend,  take  that  bad  neighbour  from 
“ us. 


Disciple. 
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Disciple. 

« That’s  not  for  us  to  do. 

Strepsiades. 

<£  Then  woe  betide  you  ’ 
gut  look ! who’s  this  fufpended  in  a bafket  ? 

(Socrates  is  difcovered. ) 

Disciple. 

,c  This,  this  is  he. 

Strepsiades. 

What  he? 

Disciple. 

« Why  Socrates. 

Strepsiadfs. 

“ Hah ! Socrates  ? — Make  up  to  him  and  roar : 

“ Bid  him  come  down : Roar  luftily  1 

Disciple. 

“ Not  I; 

*<  Do  it  yourfelf : I’ve  other  things  to  mind.  (Exit-) 
Strepsiades. 

« Hoa ! Socrates— What  hoa  1 my  little  Socrates ! 
Socrates. 

u Mortal,  how  now-!  thou  infcft  of  a day, 

What  would'ft  thoui 


Strepsiade  s. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ I would  know  what  thou  ai  t doing, 
Socrates. 

“ Treading  the  air;  contemplating  the  fun. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Ah ! then  I fee  you're  bafketed  fo  high, 

“ That  you  look  down  upon  the  Gods  ; on  Earth 
“ Good  hope  you’ll  lower  a peg. 

Socrates. 

“ Sublime  in  air, 

“ Sublime  in  thought  I carry  my  mind  witli  me ; 

“ It’s  cogitations  all  aflimilated 

“To  the  pure  atmofphere  in  which  I float : 

“ Lower  me  to  Earth,  and  my  mind’s  fubtle  powers, 

“ Seiz’d  by  contagious  dulnefs,  lofe  their  fpirit : 

“ For  the  dry  Earth  drinks  up  the  generous  fap, 

“ The  vegetating  vigor  of  philofophy, 

“ And  leaves  it  a mere  hulk. 

Strepsiades. 

“ What  do  you  fay) 

“ Philofophy  has  fapt  your  vigor? — Fie  upon  it l 
“ But  come,  my  precious  fellow,  come  down  quickly, 

“ And  teach  me  thofe  fine  things  I’m  here  in  quell  of. 

Socrates. 

“ And  what  fine  things  are  they  ? 

(Socrates  defcends  on  the  ft  age.) 

Strepsiades. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ A new  receipt 

“ For  fending  off  my  creditors,  and  foiling  them 
“ By  the  art  logical ; for  you  /hall  know 
“ By  debts,  pawns,  pledges,  ufuries,  executions, 
“ I am  rackt  and  rent  in  tatters. 

Socrates. 

“ Why  permit  it  ? 

“ What  ftrange  infatuation  feiz'd  your  fenfes  ? 

Strepsiades. 

‘ The  hcrfe-confumption,  a voracious  plague: 

“ But  fo  you’ll  enter  me  amongft  your  fcholars, 

“ And  tutor  me  like  them  to  bilk  my  creditors, 

“ Name  your  own  price,  and  by  the  Gods  I /wear 
“ I’ll  pay  you  the  laft  drachm. 

• Socrates. 

“ By  what  Gods  ? 

“ Anfwer  that  firft ; for  your  Gods  are  not  mine. 
Strepsiades. 

* 

“ IIow  fwear  you  then?  as  the  Byzantians  fwear, 
“ By  your  bafe  iron  coin  ? 

Socrates. 

“ Will  you  have  patience, 

“ Whi Ilf  I expound  to  you  the  mylteries 
“ Ol  tliefe  celeftial  matters  ? 


Strepsiades. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ Yea,  by  Jove, 

“ And  fo  I will — but  let  them  be  celeftial. 

Socrates. 

“ Wliat,  if  I bring  you  to  a conference 
“ With  my  own  proper  Goddefies,  tbe Clouds? 

Strepsiades. 

“ By  all  means,  and  moft  welcome. 

Socrates. 

“ Come,  fit  down  ; 

“ Sit  down  upon  this  dinner-couch. 

Strepsiades. 

“ ’Tis  done. 

Socrates. 

“ Now  take  this  chaplet : Wear  it ! 

Strepsiades. 

“ Why  this  chaplet? 

“ Would’ft  make  of  me  another  Athamas, 

“ And  facrifice  me  to  a Cloud  ? 

Socrates. 

“ Fear  nothing; 

“ It  is  a ceremony  indilpenfible 
“ At  all  initiations. 


Strepsiades. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ What  to  gain  ? 

Socrates. 

*t  ’Twill  (1ft  your  faculties  as  fine  as  powder; 

“ Bolt  ’em  like  meal,  grind  ’em  as  light  as  dull : 
sc  Only  be  patient. 


Strepsiades. 

“ Marry,  you’ll  go  near 

“To  make  your  words  good  ; an’  you  pound  me  thus, 
“ You’ll  make  me  very  dull  and  nothing  elfe. 

Socrates  ( anapa-Jlic . ) 

Cl  Keep  filence  then,  and  liften  to  a prayer, 

“ Which  fits  the  gravity  of  age  to  hear. 

“ Oh,  air!  all-powerful  air!  which  doft  enfold 
“ This  pendant  globe;  thou  vault  of  flaming  gold! 

“ Ye  Clouds,  in  whofe  dark  womb  the  thunders  roll. 
Bright  Clouds,  inlpire and  raifeyour  fuppliant’s  foul  ‘ 

Strepsiades. 

<c  Hold,  keep  them  off  awhile  fill  I am  ready: 

“ Ah ! lucklefs  me,  wou’d  I had  brought  my  cloak, 

“ And  fo  efcap’d  a foaking, — - 

Socrates. 

“ Peace — Approach, 

Fly  fwift, ye  Clouds,  and  give  yourfelves  tc  view! 

£i  Whether  on  high  Olympus  facrcd  top 
“ Snow-crown’J  ye  fit,  or  in  the  azure  vales 


“ Of 
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“ Of  your  own  father  Ocean  fporting  weave 
“ Your  mifty  dance,  or  dip  your  golden  urns 
“ In  the  feven  mouths  of  Nile  ; whether  ye  dwell 
“ On  Thracian  Mimas,  or  Maeotis  lake, 

<<  Hear  me,  yet  hear,  and  thus  invok’d  approach'. 

(Chorus  of  Clouds .) 

“ Come,  ye  bright  Clouds,  afcend  on  high; 

« Daughters  of  Ocean,  climb  the  (ky ! 

“ And  o’er  the  mountain’s  pine-capt  brow 
« Tow’ringyour  fleecy  mantle  throw : 

*<  Thence  we  may  fcan  the  wide-ftretcht  icene, 

“ Groves,  lawns  and  rilling  ftreams  between, 

“ And  ftormy  Neptune’s  vaft  expanfe, 

“ And  grafp  all  Nature  at  a glance ; 

“ Now  the  dark  tempeft  flits  away, 

“ And  fee ! the  glittering  orb  of  day 
“ Darts  forth  his  clear  aetherial  beam  ; 

“ Come,  let  us  fnatch  the  joyous  gleam.” 

Socrates. 

“ Yes,  ye  Divinities,  whom  I adore, 

“ I hail  you  now  propitious  to  my  prayer! 

“ Did’ft  thou  not  hear  them  fpeak  in  thunder  to  me  ? 

Strepsiades. 

« And  I too,  I’m  your  Cloudlhips  mod  devoted, 

“ And  under  fufferance  trump  againft  your  thunder : 

“ Nay,  take  it  how  you  may,  my  frights  and  fears 
Have  pincht  and  cholickt  my  poor  bowels  fo, 

« That 
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“ That  I can’t  chufe  but  treat  your  holy  noffrils 
“ With  an  unfavoury  faci'ifice. 

p • ...  ,1 

Socrates. 

“ Forbear 

,c  Thefe  grofs  fcurrilities,  for  low  buffoons 
“ And  mountebanks  more  fitting— Hufli,  be  ftiil ! 

“ Lift  to  the  Chorus  of  their  heavenly  voices, 

“ For  mufic  is  the  language  they  delight  in. 

(Chorus  of  Clouds.) 

,c  Ye  Clouds,  replete  with  fruitful  fhowers, 

“ Here  let  us  feek  Minerva’s  towers, 

“ The  cradle  of  old  Cecrop’s  race, 

“ The  world’s  chief  ornament  and  grace : 

“ Here  myftic  fanes  and  rites  divine, 

“ And  lamps  in  facred  fplendor  fhine; 

“ Here  the  Gods  dwell  in  marble  domes,- 
“ And  feaft  on  coftly  hecatombs, 

<c  That  round  their  votive  ftatues  blaze, 

“ Whilft  crowded  temples  ring  with  praifc ; 

“ And  pompous  facrifices  here 
“ Make  holidays  throughout  the  year; 

“ And  when  gay  fpring-thne  comes  again, 
c<  Bromius  convokes  his  lportive  train, 

“ And  pipe,  and  fong  and  choral  dance 
“ Hail  the  loft  hours  as  they  advance.” 

Strepsiades. 

“ i prythee  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  good  Socrates, 

“ Who 
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“ Who  are  thefe  ranting  queans,  that  talk  in  ftilts  ? 

“ Dames  of  high  quality  no  doubt.— 

Socrates. 

“ Not  fo: 

" No  dames,  but  Clouds  celeftial,  friendly  powers 
“ To  men  of  fluggifh  parts ; from  thefe  we  draw 
“ Senfe,  apprehenfion,  volubility, 

“ To  ftrike,  dilate,  furprize  and  feize  the  foul. 

Strepsjades. 

“ Aye,  therefore  ’twas  that  my  heart  leapt  within  me 
“ For  very  fympathy,  when  fil'd  I heard  ’em. 

“ Now  could  I prattle  Ihrewdly  of  fird  caufes, 

“ And  fpinout  metaphyfic  cobwebs  finely, 

“ And  dogmatife  mod  rai'ely,  and  dil’pute 
“ And  paradox  it  with  the  bed  of  you ; 

“ So,  come  what  may,  I mud  and  will  behold  ’em . 

“ Shew  me  their  faces  I conjure  you. 

Socrates. 

Look ! 

“ Look  where  I point there,  there,  towards  mount  Parries; 
“ Now  they  defcend  the  hill;  I fee  them  plainly 
<(  As  plain  can  be. 

Strepsjades. 

“ Where,  where  ? I piy'hee  Ihew  me! 
Socrates. 

“ Here!  a whole  troop  of  them,  thro’  woods  and  hollows, 
“ A bye-road  of  their  own. 

Vot,  V.  N 


Strepsiades. 
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Strepsiades. 

“ What  ails  my  eyes, 
sf  That  I can't  catch  a glimpfc  of  them  ? 

Socrates. 

“ Belioldf 

“ Here,  at  the  very  entrance. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Never  truft:  me, 

“ If  yet  I fee  them  clearly. 

Socrates. 

“ Then  you  muft  be 

“ Sand-blind,  or  worfe. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Nay,  now  by  father  Jove, 

*<  I cannot  cluife  but  fee  them— precious  creatures. 

<t  For  in  good  faith  there’s  plenty  and  to  fpare. 

(Chorus  enters ). 

Socrates. 

“ And  did  you  doubt  if  they  were  Goddeffes  ? 

Strepsiades. 

« Not  T,  fo  help  me l only  I had  a notion 

<i  That  they  were  clouds  and  dew  and  darkfome  vapors. 

Socrates. 

“ For  (liame ! Why,  man,  thefe  arc  the  nurfing  mothers 
“ Of  all  our  famous  fophifts,  fortune-tellers, 

" Quacks,  medecine-mongers,  fops  of  the  fit'll  fafliion, 

„ Ballet- 
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“ Ballet- projectors,  fingers  in  Capricio 
“ And  wonder-making  cheats — a gang  of  idlers, 

“ Who  pay  them  for  their  feeding  with  good  (tore 
“ Of  flattery  and  mouth-worfliip. 

Strep  si  ad  f s. 

“ Now  I fee 

“ Whom  they  may  thank  for  driving  them  along 
“ At  fuch  a furious  pate,  tricking  them  out 
“ In  many-coloured  dyes  j now  roufing  them 
“ In  ftorms  and  hurricanes  about  our  ears  j 
* ‘ Now  fiviftly  wafting  them  adown  the  /ky, 

“ Moift,  aiiy,  bending,  burfting  into  Ihowers: 

“ For  all  which  fine  defcriptions  the  poor  rogues 
“ Dine  daintily  on  fcraps. 

Socrates. 

“ And  well  rewarded : 

“ What  better  do  they  merit  ? 

Strepsiades, 

“ Under  favour, 

“ If  thefe  be  clouds,  do  you  mark  me?  very  clouds, 
“ How  came  they  metamorphos’d  into  women  ? 

“ Clouds  are  not  fuch  as  thefe. 

Socrates. 

“ And  what  elfe  are  they  ? 
Strepsiades. 

Troth,  I can’t  rightly  tell,  but  I Ihould  guefs 
“ Something  like  flakes  of  wool  j not  women,  fure  : 
“ And  look ! thefe  dames  have  nofts, 

N z 


Socrates. 
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Socrates. 

r “ Hark  ye ! friend ! 

« I’ll  put  a queftion  to  you.—  — 

Strepsiades. 

“ Out  with  it ! 

“ Be  quick  j let’s  have  it*-Humph ! 

Socrates. 

“ This  then  in  fhort : 

“ Have  you  ne’er  feen  a Cloud,  which  you  could  fancy 
“ Shap’d  like  a centaur,  leopard,  bull  or  wolf? 

Strepsiades. 

“ Yes,  marry  have  I,  and  what  then? 

Socrates. 

“ Why  then, 

“ Clouds  can  afliime  what  (hapes  they  will,  believe  me 
“ For  inftance,  fliould  they  fpy  fome  hairy  clown, 

“ Rugged  and  rough,  and  like  the  unlickt  cub 
“ Of  Xenopbantes,  ftrait  they  turn  to  centaurs, 

“ And  kick  at  him  for  vengeance. 

Strepsiades. 

“ Well  done  Clouds! 

“ But  fliould  they  meet  that  peculating  knave 
“ Simon,  that  public  thief— How  would  they  treat  him 
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Socrates. 

u As  wolves— in  ehara&er  mod  like  his  own. 
Strepsxades. 

“ Aye,  there  it  is  now,  when  they  fpied  Cletmymus, 
“ That  daitard  run-away,  they  turn’d  to  hinds 
“ In  honour  of  his  cowardice. 

Socrates. 

“ And  now, 

**  Having  feen  Clifthenes , to  mock  his  lewdnefs, 

“ They  change  themfelves  to  women. 

Strepsiades, 

“ Welcome  Ladies!  (to  the  Chorus). 
“ And  now,  fo  pleafe  your  majefties  to  indulge  me, 

“ Give  us  a touch  of  your  celeftial  voices. 

Tantum. 


No  CXLII, 

NICOLAS  Pedrofa,  3 bufy  little  being, 
who  followed  the  trades  of  fhaver,  fur- 
geon  and  man-midwife  in  the  town  of  Madrid, 
mounted  his  mule  at  the  door  of  his  fhop  in  the 
N 3 Plazuela 
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Plazuela  de  los  Affligidos,  and  pufhed  through 
the  gate  of  San  Bernardino,  being  called  to  a pa- 
tient in  the  neighbouring  village  ofFoncarral, 
upon  a preffing  occafion.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  ladies  in  Spain  in  certain  cafes  do  not 
give  long  warning  to  pra&itioners  of  a certain 
description,  and  no  body  knew  it  better  than 
Nicolas,  who  was  refolved  not  to  lofe  an  inch  of 
his  way,  nor  of  his  mule’s  belt  fpeed  by  the  way, 
if  cudgelling  could  beat  it  out  of  her.  It  was 
plain  to  Nicolas’s  convi&ion  as  plain  could  be, 
that  his  road  laid  ftrait  forward  to  the  little  con- 
vent in  front;  the  mule  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
turning  on  the  leftdown  the  hill  towards  the  Prado 
was  the  road  of  all  roads  mod  familiar  and  agree- 
able to  herfelf,  and  accordingly  began  to  difpute 
the  point  of  topography  with  Nicolas  by  fixing 
her  fore  feet  refolutely  in  the  ground,  dipping 
her  head  at  the  fame  time  between  them, 
and  launching  heels  and  crupper  furioufly  into 
the  air,  in  the  wayofargumenr.  Little  Pedrofa 
who  was  armed  at  heel  with  one  maffy  filver 
fpur  of  flout,  though  antient,  workmanfhip,  re- 
folutely applied  the  rufty  rowrel  to  the  fhoulder  of 
his  beaft  driving  it  with  all  the  good  will  in  the 
world  to  the  very  butt,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
adroitly  tucking  his  blue  doth  capa  under  his 

right 
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light  arm,  and  flinging  the  lkirt  over  the  left 
ihoulder  cn  cavalier , began  to  lay  about  him  with 
a flout  alhen  fapling  upon  the  ears,  pole  and 
cheeks  of  the  recreant  mule.  The  fire  now 
flallied  from  a pair  of  Andalufian  eyes,  as  black 
as  charcoal  and  not  lefs  inflammable,  and  taking 
the  fegara  from  his  mouth,  with  which  he  had 
vainly  hoped  to  have  regaled  his  noftrils  in  a 
fliarp  winter’s  evening  by  the  way,  raifed  fuch  a 
thundering  troop  of  angels,  faints  and  martyrs, 
from  St.  Michael  downwards,  not  forgetting  his 
own  namefake  Saint  Nicolas  deTolentino  by  the 
way,  that  if  curfes  could  have  made  the  mule  to  go, 
the  difpute  would  have  been  foon  ended,  but  not 
a faint  could  make  her  ftir  any  other  ways  than 
upwards  and  downwards  at  a ftand.  A lmall 
troop  of  medicant  friars  were  at  this  moment 
conducing  the  hoft  to  a dying  man. — “ Nicolas 
“ Pedrofa,”  fays  an  old  friar,  “ be  patient  with 
“ your  beafi  and  fpare  your  blafphemies;  re- 
“ member  Balaam.” — “ Ah -father,”  replied  Pe- 
drofa, “ Balaam  cudgelled  his  beaft  till  Ihe  fpoke, 
“ fo  will  I mine  till  Ihe  roars.”— “ Fie,  fie,  pro- 
“ phane  fellow,”  cries  another  of  the  fraternity. 
“ Go  about  your  work,  friend,”  quoth  Nicolas, 
“ and  let  me  go  about  mine;  I warrant  it  is  the 
“ more  prefling  of  the  two;  your  patient  is 

N 4 “ going 
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**  going  out  of  the  world,  mine  is  coming  into 
**  it.” — “ Hear  him,”  cries  a third,  “ hear  the 
“ vile  wretch,  how  he  blafphemes  the  body  of 
“ God.” — And  then  the  troop  parted  {lowly  on 
to  the  tinkling  of  the  bell. 

A man  mud  know  nothing  of  a mule’s  ears 
\Vho  does  not  know  what  a paflion  they  have  for 
the  tinkling  of  a bell,  and  no  fooner  had  the  jing- 
ling cords  vibrated  in  the  fympathetic  organs  of 
Pedrofa’s  heart,  than  boulting  forward  with  a 
fudden  fpring  (he  ran  roaring  into  the  throng 
of  friars,  trampling  on  fome  and  ihouldering 
others  at  a moft  profane  rate;  when  Nicolas 
availing  himfelfof  the  impetus,  and  perhaps  not 
able  to  controul  it,  broke  away  and  was  out  of 
fight  in  a moment.  “ All  the  devils  in  hell 
“ blow  fire  into  thy  tail,  thou  heart:  of  Baby- 
**  Ion,”  muttered  Nicolas  to  himfelf,  as  he 
fcampered  along,  never  once  looking  behind  him 
or  flopping  to  apologize  for  the  mifchief  he  had 
done  to  the  bare  feet  and  fhirtlefs  ribs  of  the  holy 
brotherhood. 

Whether  Nicolas  faved  his  dirtance.  as  like- 
wife,  if  he  did,  whether  it  was  a male  or  female 
Caftilian  he  ufliered  into  the  world,  we  will  not 
juft  now  enquire,  contented  to  wait  his  return  in 
the  firft  of  the  morning  next  day,  when  he  had  11a 

fooner 
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fooner  difmounted  at  his  (hop  and  delivered  his 
mule  to  a flurdy  Arragonefe  wench,  when  Don 
Ignacio  de  Santos  Aparicio,  alguazil  mayor  of 
the  fupremc  and  general  inquifition,  put  an  order 
into  his  hand,  figned  and  fealed  by  the  inquifulor 
general,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  body  to  the 
Cafa,  whole  formidable  door  prefents  itfelf  in 
the  flreet  adjoining  to  the  fquare,  in  which 
Nicolas’s  brazen  bafin  hung  forth  the  emblem 
of  his  trade. 

The  poor  little  fellow,  trembling  in  every 
joint,  and  with  a face  as  yellow  asfaffron,  dropta 
knee  to  the  altar,  which  fronts  the  entranoe,  and 
eroded  himfelf  mod.  devoutly  ; as  foon  as  he  had 
afeended  the  hrft  flight  of  flairs,  a porter  habited 
in  black  opened  the  tremendous  barricade,  and 
Nicolas  with  horror  heard  the  grating  of  the 
heavy  bolts  that  fliut  him  in.  He  was  led 
through  paflagesand  vaults  and  melancholy  cells, 
till  he  was  delivered  into  the  dungeon,  where  he 
was  finally  left  to  his  folitary  meditations.  Hap- 
lefs  being  1 gwhat  a feene  of  horror. — Nicolas  felt 
all  the  terrors  of  his  condition,  but  being  an  An  - 
dalulian,  and  like  his  countrymen  of  a lively  ima- 
gination, he  began  to  turn  over  all  the  refources 
of  his  invention  for  fomc  happy  fetch,  if  any  fuch 
plight  occur,  for  helping  him  out  of  the  difmal 

limbo 
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limbo  he  was  in:  He  was  not  long  to  feek  for 
the  caufe  of  his  misfortune  ; his  adventure  with 
the  barefooted  friars  was  a ready  folution  of  all 
difficulties  of  that  nature,  had  there  been  any ; 
There  was  however  another  thing,  which  might 
have  troubled  a ftouter  heart  than  Nicolas’s — He 
was  a Jew. — This  of  a certain  would  have  been 
a flaggering  item  in  a poor  devil’s  confeffion, 
but  then  it  was  a fecret  to  all  the  world  but  Ni- 
colas, and  Nicolas’s  confcience  did  not  juft:  then 
urge  him  to  reveal  it:  He  now  began  to  over- 

haul the  inventory  of  his  perfonals  about  him, 
and  with  fome  fatisfaclion  counted  three  little 
medals  of  the  blefled  virgin,  two  Agnus  Deis, 
a Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  and  a formidable 
firing  of  beads  all  pendant  from  his  neck  ami 
within  his  fhirt ; in  his  pockets  he  had  had  a paper 
of  dried  figs,  a fmall  bundle  of  fegaras,  a cafe  of 
lancets,  fquirt  and  forceps,  and  two  old  razors 
and  a leathern  envelope;  thefe  he  had  delivered 
one  by  one  to  the  alguazil,  who  firft  arrefled 
him, — and  let  him  make  the  mod  of  them,” 
faid  he  to  himfelf,“  they  can  never  prove  me  an 
“ Ifraelitc  by  a cafe  of  razors.” — Upon  a clofer 
rummage  however  he  difeovered  in  a fccrct 
oocket  a letter,  which  the  alguazil  had  over- 

r / o 

looked,  and  which  his  patient  Donna  Leonora  dc 

Cnfatonda 
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Cafafonda  had  given  him  in  charge  to  deliver  as 
directed — “ Well,  well,”  cried  he,  “ let  it  pals; 
“ there  can  he  no  myftery  in  this  harmlefs 
“ fcrawl  ; a letter  of  advice  to  fome  friend  or 
“ relation,  I’ll  not  break  the  feal ; let  the  fathers 
“read  it,  if  they  like,  ’twill  prove  the  truth  of 
“ my  depofition,  and  help  out  my  excufe  for  the 
“ hurry  of  my  errand,  and  the  unfortunate  ad- 
“ venture  of  my  damned  refa&ory  mule.” — * 
And  now  no  fooner  had  the  recollection  of  the 
wayward  mule  crofled  the  brain  of  poor  Nicolas 
Pedrofa,  than  he  began  to  blaft  her  at  a furious 
rate. — “ The  fcratches  and  the  fcab  to  boot  con - 
“ found  thy  feurvy  hide,”  quoth  he,  “ thou 
“ afs-begotten  baftarcl,  whom  Noah  never  let 
“ into  his  ark  ! The  vengeance  take  thee  for  an 
“ uncreatecLbarren  beaft  of  promifeuous  gene- 
“ ration  I What  devil’s  crotchet  got  into  thy 
“ capricious  noddle,  that  thou  fhouldft  fall  in 
“ love  With  that  Nazaritilh  bell,  and  run  bellow- 
“ ing  lik&  Lucifer  into  the  midfl  of  thofe  bare- 
“ footed  vermin,  who  are  more  malicious  and 
“ more  greedy  than 'th&docuhs  of  Egypt?  Oh! 
“ that  I had  the  art  of  Simon  Magus  to  conjure 
“ thee  into  this  dungeon  in  my  Head;  but  I 
“ warrant  thou  art  chewing  thy  barley  draw 
without  any  pity  for  thy  wretched  mafler, 

“ whom 
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“ whom  thy  jade’s  tricks  have  delivered  bodily 
to  the  tormentors,  to  be  fport  of  thefe  uncir- 
“ cumcifed  foqs  of  Dagon.”  And  now  the  cell 
door  opened,  when  a favage  figure  entered  carry- 
ing a huge  parcel  of  clanking  fetters,  with  a 
collar  of  iron,  which  he  put  round  the  neck  of 
poor  Pedrofa,  telling  him  with  a truly  diabolic 
grin,  whild  he  was  rivetting  it  on,  that  it  was  a 
proper  cravat  for  the  throat  of  a blafphemer. — 
“ Jefu-Maria,”  quoth  Pedrofa,  “ is  all  this 
“ fallen  upon  me  for  only  cudgelling  a reftive 
“ mule?”  “ Ave,”  cried  the  demon,  “ and  this 
4‘  is  only  a tafte  of  what  is  to  come,”  at  the 
fame  time  flipping  his  pincers  from  the  ferew  lie 
was  forcing  to  the  head,  he  caught  a piece  oi  flefh 
>n  the  forceps  and  wrenched  it  out  of  his  cheek, 
laughing  at  poor  Nicolas,  whilft  he  roared  aloud 
with  the  pain,  telling  him  it  was  a juft  reward 
for  the  torture  he  had  put  him  to  awhile  ago, 
when  he  tugged  at  a tooth,  till  he  broke  it  in  his 
jaw.  “ Ah,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,”  cried  Pe- 
drofa, “ have  more  pity  on  me ; for  the  fake  of 
« Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,  my  holy  patron, 
“ be  not  fo  unmerciful  to  a poor  barber-furgeon, 
“ and  I will  fhave  vour  worlliip’s  beard  for  no- 
1-1  thing  as  long  as  I have  life.”  One  of  the 
mefTengers  of  the  auditory  now  came  in,  and 

bade 
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bade  the  fellow  flrike  ofF  the  prifoner’s  fetters, 
for  that  the  holy  fathers  were  in  council  and 
demanded  him  for  examination.  “ This  is  fome- 
4‘  thing  extraordinary,”  quoth  the  tormentor, 
“ I fhould  not  have  expected  it  this  twelvemonth 
“ to  come.”  Pedrofa’s  fetters  were  ftruck  off; 
feme  brandy  was  applied  to  ftaunch  the  bleeding 
of  his  cheeks j his  hands  and  face  were  waflied, 
and  a fhort  jacket  of  coarfe  ticking  thrown  over 
him,  and  the  meffenger  with  an  affillant  taking 
him  each  under  an  arm  led  him  into  a fpacious 
chamber,  where  at  the  head  of  a Jon*r  table  fate 

O 

his  excellency  the  inquilidor  general  with  Fix 
of  his  afieffors,  three  on  each  Fide  the  chair  of 
flate  : The  alguav.il  mayor,  a fecretary  and 

two  notaries  with  other  officers  of  the  holy 
council  were  attending  in  their  places. 

The  prifoner  was  placed  behind  a bar  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  between  the  melTcngers  who 
brought  him  in,  and  having  made  his  obeilance 
to  the  awful  prefence  in  the  moll  fuppheating 
manner,  he  was  called  upon  according  to  the 
ufual  form  of  queflions  by  one  of  the  junior 
judges  to  declare  his  name,  parentage,  profeffion, 
place  ot  abode,  and  to  anfwer  various  in- 
terrogatories of  the  like  trifling  nature:  His 

excellency  the  inquifidor  general  now  opened  his 

his 
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his  reverend  lips,  and  in  a folemn  tone  of  voice, 
that  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  trembling 
pri loner,  interrogated  him  as  follows — 

“ Nicholas  Pedrofa,  we  have  liflened  to  the 
tc  account  you  give  of  vourfelf,  your  buhnefs 
tl  and  connexions,  now  tell  us  for  what  ofFence, 
“ or  offences,  you  are  here  handing  a prifoner 
“ before  us:  Examine  your  own  heart,  and 
“ fpeak  the  truth  from  your  confcience  without 
65  prevarication  or  difguife.”  “ May  it  pleafe 
41  your  excellency,”  replied  Pedrofa,  “ with  all 
“ due  fubmiflion  to  your  holinefs  and  this  reve- 
“ rend  affembly,  my  mod  equitable  judges,  I 
“ conceive  I hand  here  before  you  for  no  worfe 
“ a crime,  than  that  of  cudgelling  a refractory 
“ mule;  an  animal  fo  reftive  in  its  nature,  (un- 
“ der  correXion  of  your  holinefs  be  it  fpoken) 
“ that  although  I were  bled  with  the  forbearance 
“ of  holy  job,  (for  like  him  too  I am  married 
“ and  my  patience  hath  been  exercifed  by  a wife) 
“ yet  could  I not  forbear  to  finite  my  bead  for 
“ her  obflinacy,  and  the  rather  becaufe  I was 
“ fummoned  in  the  way  of  my  profeffion,  as  I 
“ have  already  made  known  to  your  moft  mcr- 
“ ciful  ears,  upon  a certain  crying  occafion, 
“ which  would  not  admit  of  a moment’s  de- 
“ lay.” 


“ RecolleX 
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“ Recoiled!  yourfelf,  Nicolas,”  faid  his  Ex- 
cellency the  inquifidor  general,  “ was  there 
“ nothing  elfe  you  did,  lave  Uniting  your 
“ beaft.” 

“ 1 take  faint  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  to  wit- 
“ nefs,”  replied  he,  “ that  I know  of  no  other 
“ crime,  for  which  I can  be  refponfible  at  tliis 
“ righteous  tribunal,  fave  fmiting  my  unruly 
“ beaft.” 

“ Take  notice,  brethren,”  exclaimed  the 
inquifidor,  “ this  unholy  wretch  holds  trampling 
“ over  friars  to  be  no  crime.” 

“ Pardon  me,  holy  father,”  replied  Nicolas, 
“ I hold  it  for  the  worft  of  crimes,  and  there* 
“ fore  willingly  furrender  my  refractory  mule  to 
“ be  dealt  with  as  you  fee  fit,  and  if  you  impale 
“ her  alive  it  will  not  be  more  than  fhe  de- 
“ ferves.” 

“ Your  wits  are  two  nimble,  Nicolas,”  cried 
the  judge , “ have  a care  they  do  not  run  awav 

with  your  diferetion  : Recolleil  the  blafphe- 
“ mies  you  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  thofe  pious 
“ people.” 

“ I humbly  pray  your  excellency,”  anfwereii 
the  prifoner.  “ to  recoiled!  that  anger  is  a 
<c  fhort  madnefs,  and  1 hope  allowances  will 
“ be  made  by  your  holy  council  for  words  fpokc 

“ in 
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“ in  hade  to  a rebellious  mule : The  prophet 
“ Balaam  was  thrown  offhis  guard  with  a fimple 
“ afs,  and  what  is  an  a Is  compared  to  a mule; 
“ If  your  excellency  had  feen  the  lovely  crea- 
“ turethat  was  fcreaining  in  an  agony  till  I came 
“ to  her  relief,  and  how  fine  a bov  I ufhered  into 
the  world,  which  would  have  been  loft  but 
“ for  my  afliftance,  1 am  fure  I fhould  not  be 
“ condemned  for  a few  hafly  words  fpoke  in 
“ pafTion.” 

“Sirrah!”  cried  one  of  the  puifnv  judges, 
“ refpedf  the  decency  of  the  court.” 

“ Produce  the  contents  of  this  fellow’s  pock- 
,c  ets  before  the  court,”  faid  the  prefident, 
“ Jay  them  on  the  table.” 

“ Monfler,”  refumed  the  aforefatd  puifny 
judge  taking  up  the  forceps,  “ what  is  the  ufe 
“ of  this  diabolical  machine?” 

“ Plcafe  your  reverence,”  replied  Pedrofa, 
14  aptum  eft  ad cxtrahcndos foetus." — c<  Unnatural, 
“ wretch,”  again  exclaimed  the  judge,  “ yon 
“ have  murdered  the  mother.” 

“ The  mother  of  God  forbid,”  exclaimed 
“ Pedrofa,  “ I believe  I have  a proof  in  my 
v<  pocket,  that  will  acquit  me  of  that  charge;” 
and  fo  laying  he  tendered  the  letter  we  have  he* 

lore 
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fore  made  mention  of:  The  fecretary  took  it, 
and  by  command  of  the  court  read  as  follows: 

Scnor  Don  Manuel  de  Herrera , 

IF  hen  this  letter , which  I fend  by  Nicholas  Pe- 
drofa^fhall  reach  your  hands , you  /ball  know  that  I 
am  fafely  delivered  of  a lovely  boy  after  a dangerous 
labour , in  confi deration  of  which  I pray  you  to  pay 
to  the  faid  Nicolas  Pedrofa  the  fum  of  twenty 

gold  pi/loles,  which  fum  his  excellency 

“ Hold,”  cried  the  inquifidor  general,  ftart- 
ing  haflily  from  his  feat,  and  fnatchidg  away  the 
letter,  “ there  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye : 
“ Break  up  the  court;  I mull  take  an  examina- 
“ tion  of  this  prifoner  in  private.” 


S foon  as  tire  room  was  cleared  the  inquifi- 


dor general  beckoning  to  the  prifoner  to 
follow  him,  retired  into  a private  clofet,  where 
throwing  himfelf  carelefsly  in  an  arm  chair,  he 
turned  a gracious  countenance  upon  the  poor 
affrighted  accoucheur,  and  bidding  him  fit  down 
Vor.,  V.  O upon 
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upon  a low  (tool  by  his  fide,  thus  accofted  him: — 
Take  heart,  Tenor  Pedrofa,  your  imprifonment 
“ is  not  likely  to  be  very  tedious,  for  I have  a 
“ commifllon  you  muft  execute  without  lofs  of 
“ time : you  have  too  much  confideration  for 
“ yourfelf  to  betray  a truft,  the  violation  of 
“ which  mull  involve  you  in  inevitable  ruin, 
“ and  can  in  no  degree  attaint  my  character, 
“ which  is  far  enough  beyond  the  reach  of  nia- 
“ lice ; Be  attentive  therefore  to  my  orders; 
“ execute  them  punctually,  and  keep  my  fecret 
“ as  you  tender  your  own  life:  Doft  thou  know 
“ the  name  and  condition  of  the  lady,  whom 
“ thou  haft  delivered?”  Nicolas  aflured  him 
he  did  not,  and  his  excellency  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows— “ Then  I tell  thee,  Nicolas,  it  is  the 
“ illuftrious  Donna  Leonora  de  Cafafonda : her 
“ hufband  is  the  prefident  of  Quito,  and  daily 
“ expeCted  with  the  next  arrivals  from  the  South 
“ Seas ; now,  though  meafures  have  been  taken 
“ for  detaining  him  at  the  port,  wherever  he 
“ fhall  land,  till  he  fliall  receive  further  or- 
“ ders,  yet  you  mutt  be  fenfible  Donna  Leo- 
“ nora’s  fituation  is  fomewhat  delicate : It  will 
“ be  your  bufincfs  to  take  the  fpeedielt  meafures 
“ for  her  recovery,  but  as  it  feems  flic  has  had  a 
c<  dangerous  and  painful  labour,  this  may  be  a 

“ work 
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“ work  of  more  time  than  could  be  wifiied,  un- 
“ lefs  fome  medicines  more  efficacious  than 
“ common  are  adminiftered:  Art  thou  acquaint- 
“ ed  with  any  fuch,  friend  Nicolas?” — “ So 
“ pleafe  your  excellency,”  quoth  Nicolas,  my 
“ procefles  have  been  tolerably  fuccefsful;  I 
“ have  bandages  and  cataplafms  with  oils  and 
“ conferves,  that  I have  no  caufe  to  complain 
“ of:  they  will  reftore  nature  to  its  proper 
“ ftate  in  all  decent  time.” — “ Thou  talkeft 
“ like  a fool,  friend  Nicolas,”  interrupting 
him,  laid  the  inquifidor;  “ What  telleft  thou 
“me  of  my  fwathings  and  fwadlings?  quick 
“ work  mu  ft  be  wrought  by  quick  medicines: 
“ Haft  thou  none  fuch  in  thy  botica?  I’ll  an- 
“ fvvered  for  it  thou  haft  not ; therefore  look  you, 
“ firrah,  here  is  a little  vial  compounded  by  a 
“ famous  chymift ; fee  that  you  mix  it  in  the 
“ next  apozem  you  adminifter  to  Donna  Leo- 
“ nora ; it  is  the  moft  capital  fedative  in  nature; 
“ give  her  the  whole  of  it,  and  let  her  hulband 
“ return  when  he  will,  depend  upon  it  he  will 
“ make  no  difeoveries  from  her.” — “ Humph  1” 
quoth  Nicolas  within  himfelf,  “ Well  faid, 
“ inquifidor  !”  He  took  the  vial  with  all  polfible 
refpedft,  and  was  not  wanting  in  profeflions  of 
the  moft  inviolable  fidelity  and  fecrecy — “ No 
O 2. 


more 
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^ more  words,  friend  Nicolas,”  quoth  the  in - 
qnifidor,  “ upon  that  fcore;  Ido  not  believe 
“ thee  one  jot  the  more  for  all  thy  promifes, 
®‘  my  dependance  is  upon  thy  fears  and  not  thy 
“ faith  ; I fancy  thou  haft  feen  enough  of  this 
“ place  not  to  be  willing  to  return  to  it  once 
“ for  all.” — Having  fo  faid,  he  rang  a bell,  and 
ordered  Nicolas  to  be  forthwith  liberated,  bid- 
ding the  meflenger  return  his  clothes  inftantly 
to  him  with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  hav- 
ing flipped  a purfe  into  his-hand  well  filled  with 
doubloons,  he  bade  him  begone  about  his  buft- 
nefs  and  not  fee  his  face  again  till  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  commands. 

Nicolas  boulted  out  of  the  porch  without 
taking  leave  of  the  altar,  and  never  checked  his 
fpeed  till  he  found  himfelf  fairly  houfed  under 
fhelter  of  his  own  beloved  brafs  bafm. — “ Aha  ! * 
quoth  Nicolas,  “ my  lord  inquifidor,  I fee  the 
“king  is  not  likely  to  gain  a fubj eft  more  by 
“ your  intrigues:  A pretty  job  you  have  fet  me 
“ about ; and  fo,  when  I have  put  the  poor 
“ lady  to  reft  with  your  damned  fedative,  my 
“ tongue  muft  be  ftopt  next  to  prevent  its 
“ blabbing  : But  I’ll  ftiow  you  I was  not  born 
“ in  Andalufta  for  nothing'”  Nicolas  now 
opened  a fecret  drawer  and  took  out  a few  pieces 

of 
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of  money,  which  in  fa6t  was  his  whole  flock  of 
carta  in  the  world  ; he  loaded  and  primed  his 
pirtols  and  carefully  lodged  them  in  the  houfers 
of  his  faddle,  he  buckled  to  his  fide  his  trufty 
fpada,  and  haftened  to  caparifon  his  mule. 
“ Ah,  thou  imp  of  the  old  one,”  quoth  he 
as  he  entered  the  liable,  “ art  not  alhamed  to 
“ look  me  in  the  face  ? But  come,  huffey,  thou 
“ oweft  me  a good  turn  methinks.  Hand  by  me 
“ this  once,  and  befriends  for  ever  ! thou  art  in 
“ good  cafe,  and  if  thou  wilt  put  thy  bell  foot 
“ foremort,  like  a faithful  bead,  thou  fhalt  not 
“ want  for  barley  by  the  way.”  The  bargain 
was  foon  llruck  between  Nicholas  and  his  mule, 
lie  mounted  her  in  the  happy  moment  and  point- 
ing his  courfe  towards  the  bridge  of  Toledo, 
which  proudly  ftrides  with  half  a dozen  lofty 
arches  over  a ftream  fcarce  three  feet  wide,  he 
found  himfelf  as  completely  in  a defart  in  half 
a mile’s  riding,  as  if  he  had  been  dropt  in  the 
center  of  Arabia  petrasa.  As  Nicholas’s  journey 
was  not  a tour  of  curiofity,  he  did  not  amufe 
himfelf  with  a peep  at  Toledo,  or  Talavera,  or 
even  Merida  by  the  way  ; for  the  fame  reafon  he 
took  a circumbendibus  round  the  frontier  town  of 
Badajoz,  and  crofting  a little  brook  refrefhed  his 
mule  with  the  laft  draught  of  Span ifh  water,  and 
O 3 inllantly 
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inftantly  congratulated  himfelf  upon  entering  the 
territory  of  Portugal.  “ Brava!”  quoth  he 
patting  the  neck  of  his  mule,  “ thou  fhalt  have 
“ a fupper  this  night  of  the  belt  fieve-meat  that 
“ Eftremadura  can  furnifh:  We  are  now  in  a 
“country  where  the  fcattered  flock  of  Ifrael 
“ fold  thick  and  fare  well.”  He  now  began  to 
chaunt  the  fong  of  Solomon,  and  gently  ambled 
on  in  the  joy  of  his  heart. 

When  Nicolas  at  length  reached  the  city  of 
Eifbon,  he  hugged  himfelf  in  his  good  fortune  ; 
Hill  he  recolle&ed  that  the  inquifition  has  long 
arms,  and  he  was  yet  in  a place  of  no  perfect 
fecurity.  Our  adventurer  had  in  early  life  a£ted 
as  afliftant  furgeon  in  a Spanifh  frigate  bound  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  being  captured  by  a Britifh 
man  of  war,  and  carried  into  Jamaica,  had  very 
quietly  pafled  fome  years  in  that  place  as  jour- 
neyman apothecary,  in  which  time  he  had  ac- 
quired a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Englifh 
language:  No  fooner  then  did  he  difcover  the 
Britifli  enfign  flying  on  the  poop  of  an  Englifh 
frigate  then  lying  in  the  Tagus,  than  he  eagerly 
caught  the  opportunity  of  paying  a vilit  to  the 
furgeon,  and  finding  he  was  in  want  of  a mate, 
offered  himfelf,  and  was  entered  in  that  capacity 
for  a cruize  ngainft  the  French  and  Spaniards, 

with 
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with  whom  Great  Britain  was  then  at  war.  In 
this  fecure  afylum  N icolas  enjoyed  the  firft  happy 
moments  he  had  experienced  for  a long  time 
part,  and  being  a lively  good-humoured  little 
fellow,  and  one  that  touched  the  guitar  and  lung 
fequidillas  with  a tolerable  grace,  he  foon  re- 
commended himfelf  to  his  fliip-mates  and  grew  in 
favour  with  every  body  on  board  from  the  cap- 
tain to  the  cook’s  mate. 

When  they  were  out  upon  their  cruile  hover- 
ing on  the  Spanilh  coaft,  it  occurred  to  Nicolas 
that  the  inquifidor  general  at  Madrid  had  told 
him  of  the  cxpe&ed  arrival  of  the  prcfident  of 
Quito,  and  having  imparted  this  to  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  he  reported  it  to  the  captain,  and, 
as  the  intelligence  feerned  of  importance,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  it  by  hawling  into  the  track  of 
the  homeward-bound  galleons,  and  great  was 
the  joy,  when  at  the  break  of  the  morning  the 
man  at  the  mad- head  announced  a fquare  rigged 
veflel  in  view:  The  ardor  of  a chace  now  fet  aft 
hands  at  work,  and  a few  hours  brought  them 
near  enough  to  difeern  that  flic  was  a Spanifh 
frigate  and  feemingly  from  a long  voyage:  Little 
Pedrofa,  as  alert  as  the  reft,  ftript  himfelf  for  his 
work,  and  repaired  to  his  poft  in  the  cock- pit, 
whilft  the  thunder  of  the  guns  rolled  inceflantly 

overhead  ; 
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overhead  ; three  cheers  from  the  whole  crew  at 
length  announced  the  moment  of  victory,  and  a 
few  more  minutes  afeertained  the  good  news  that 
the  prize  was  a frigate  richly  laden  from  the 
South  Seas  with  the  governor  of  Quito  and  his 
fuite  on  board. 

Pedrofa  was  now  called  upon  deck  and  fent 
on  board  the  prize  as  interpreter  to  the  hrft 
lieutenant,  who  was  to  take  poffeffion  of  her. 
He  found  every  thing  in  confufrou,  a deck 
covered  with  the  flain  and  the  w hole  crew  in 
confternation  at  an  event  they  were  in  no  de-r 
gree  prepared  for,  not  having  received  any  inti- 
mation of  a war.  He  .found  the  officers  in 
general  and  the  paffengers  without  exception 
under  the  mod  horrid  impreffionsof  the  Eoglilh, 
and  expedting  to  be  plundered  and  perhaps  but- 
chered without  mercy.  Don  Manuel  de  Cafa- 
fonda  the  governor,  whofe  countenance  befpeke 
a conftitution  far  gone  in  a decline,  had  thrown 
himfelf  on  a fopha  in  the  laft  hate  of  defpair  and 
given  way  to  an  effufion  of  tears ; when  the 
lieutenant  entered  the  cabin  he  rofe  trembling 
from  Ids  couch  and  with  the  mod  fupplicating 
adtion  prefented  to  him  his  fword,  and  with  it  a 
cafket  which  he  carried  in  his  other  hand  ; as  he 
Rendered  thefe  fpoils  to  his  conqueror,  whether 

through 
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through  weaknefs  or  of  his  own  will,  he  made  a 
motion  of  bending  his  knee  ; the  generous  Bri- 
ton, fhocked  at  the  unmanly  overture,  caught  him 
fuddenly  with  both  hands,  and  turning  to  Pedrofa, 
laid  aloud — “ Covince  this  gentleman  he  is  fall- 
“ en  into  the  hands  of  an  honourable  enemy.” — 
“ Is  it  poBible!”  cried  Don  Manuel,  and  lifting 
up  his  Breaming  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
Britifh  officer,  faw  humanity,  valour  and  gene- 
rous pity  fo  flrongly  charadtered  in  his  youthful 
features,  that  the  convidtion  was  irreliftible. 
“ Will  he  not  accept  my  fvvord,”  cried  the 
Spaniard?  •“  He  defires  you  to  wear  it,  till  he 
“ has  the  honour  of  prefenting  you  to  his  cap- 
“ tain.” — “ Ah  then  he  has  a captain,”  ex- 
claimed Don  Manuel,  “ his  fuperior  will  be  of 
(i  another  way  of  thinking  ; tell  him  this  caflcct 
(i  contains  my  jew'els  ; they  are  valuable  ; let 
“ him  prefent  them  as  a lawful  prize,  which. 
“ will  enrich  the  captor ; his  fuperior  will  not 
“ hefitate  to  take  them  from  me.” — “ If  thev 
“ are  your  excellency’s  private  property',”  re- 
plied Pedrofa,  “ I am  ordered  to  affure  you. 
“ that  if  your  fhip  was  loaded  with  jewels, 
“ no  Britifh  officer,  in  the  fervice  of  his  king, 
u will  take  them  at  your  hands ; the  Blip  and 
f‘  effedts  of  his  Catholic  Majefty  are  the  only 
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“ prize  of  the  captors ; the  perfonals  of  the 
“ paflengers  are  inviolate.” — { ‘ Generous  na- 
« tion  !”  exclaimed  Don  Manuel,  “ how  greatly 
« have  I wronged  thee  !” — The  boats  of  the 
Britifh  frigate  now  came  alongfide,  and  part  of 
the  crew  were  fhifted  out  of  the  prize,  taking 
their  clothes  and  trunks  along  with  them,  in 
which  they  were  very  cordially  aflifted  by  their 
conquerors.  The  barge  foon  after  came  aboard 
with  an  officer  in  the  ftern -(beets,  and  the  crew 
in  their  white  fhirts  and  velvet  caps,  to  efcort 
the  governor  and  the  fhip’s  captain  on  board  the 
frigate,  which  lay  with  her  fails  to  the  mad 
awaiting  their  arrival ; the  accommodation  ladder 
was  flung  over  the  fide,  and  manned  for  the  prifon- 
ers,  who  were  received  on  the  gang-way  by  the 
fccond  lieutenant,  whilft  perfett  filence  and  the 
ft  ri  cleft  difeipline  reigned  in  the  fhip,  where  all 
were  under  the  decks  and  no  inquihtive  curious 
eyes  were  fuffered  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
conquered  even  with  a glance  ; in  the  door  of 
his  cabin  flood  the  captain,  who  received  them 
with  that  modeft  complaiiance,  which  does  not 
revolt  the  unfortunate  by  an  overftrained  polite- 
nefs  ; he  was  a man  of  high  birth  and  elegant 
manners,  with  a heart  as  benevolent  as  it  was 
brave:  Such  an  addrefs  let  oft  with  a perfon 
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finely  formed  and  perfeCUy  engaging  could  not 
fail  to  imprefs  the  prifoners  with  the  moil  fa- 
vourable ideas,  and  as  Don  Manuel  fpoke 
French  fluently,  he  could  converfe  with  the 
Britilh  captain  without  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter : As  he  expreffed  an  impatient  defire  of 
being  admitted  to  his  parole,  that  he  might  re~ 
vifit  friends  and  connections,  from  which  he  had 
been  long  feparated,  he  was  overjoyed  to  hear 
that  the  Englifii  fliip  would  carry  her  prize  into 
Lifbon  ; and  that  he  would  be  there  fet  on  fhorc 
and  permitted  to  make  the  bell  of  his  way  from 
thence  to  Madrid  ; he  talked  of  his  wife  with  all 
the  ardor  of  the  moft  impaffioned  lover,  and 
apologized  for  his  tears,  by  imputing  them  to 
the  agony  of  his  mind,  and  the  infirmity  of  his 
health  under  the  dread  of  being  longer  feparated 
from  an  objeCt  fo  dear  to  his  heart,  and  on  whom 
he  doated  with  the  fondeft  affeCtion.  The  ge- 
nerous captor  indulged  him  in  thefc  converfa- 
tions,  and,  being  a hufband  hitnfclf,  knew  how 
to  allow  for  all  the  tendernefs  of  his  fenfations. 
“ Ah,  fir,”  cried  Don  Manuel,  “ would  to  Hea- 
“ ven  it  were  in  my  power  to  have  the  honour 
“ of  preferring  my  beloved  Leonora  to  you  on 
our  landing  at  Lifbon — Perhaps,”  added  he, 
turning  to  Pcdrofa,  who  at  that  moment  entered 

the 
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the  cabin,  “ this  gentleman,  whom  I take  to  be 
“ a Spaniard,  may  have  heard  the  name  of 
“ Donna  Leonora  de  Cafafonda  ; if  he  has  been 
at  Madrid,  it  ispoffible  he  may  have  feen  her; 
“ fhould  that  be  the  cafe,  he  can  teftify  to  her 
“ external  charms ; I alone  can  witnefs  to  the 
“ exquifite  perfection  of  her  mind.” — “ Senor 
“ Don  Manuel,”  replied  Pedrofa,  “ 1 have  feen 
“ Donna  Leonora,  and  your  excellency  is  war- 
“ ranted  in  all  you  can  fay  in  her  praife  ; fhe  is 
“ of  incomparable  beauty.”  Thefe  words  threw 
the  uxorious  Spaniard  into  raptures ; his  eyes 
fparkled  with  delight;  the  blood  rufhed  into  his 
emaciated  cheeks,  and  every  feature  glowed  with 
unutterable  joy:  He  preffed  Pedrofa  with  a va- 
riety of  rapid  enquiries,  all  which  he  evaded  by 
pleading  ignorance,  faying  that  he  had  only  had 
a cafual  glance  of  her,  as  fhe  paffed  along  the 
Pardo.  The  embarraffment  however  which  ac- 
companied thefe  anfwers  did  not  efcape  the 
Englifh  captian,  who  fliortly  after  drawing  Pe- 
drofa afule  into  the  furgeon’s  cabin,  was  bv  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  lituation 
of  that  unfortunate  lady,  aird  every  particular  of 
the  ftory  as  before  related , nay  the  very  vial 
was  produced  with  it’s  contents,  as  put  into  the 
hands  of  Pedrofa  by  the  inquifidor. 
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AN  there  be  fuch  villainy  in  man?” 


cried  the  Britifh  captain,  when  Pe- 
drofa  had  concluded  his  detail:  “ Alas!  my  heart 
“ bleeds  for  this  unhappy  hufband : afluredly  that 
“ monfter  has  deftroyed  Leonora:  as  for  thee, 
“ Pedrofa,  whilft  the  Britifh  flag  flies  over  thy 
“ head,  neither  Spain,  nor  Portugal,  nor  Inqui- 
“ fitors,  nor  Devils  fhall  annoy  thee  under  it’s 
“ protection  ; but  if  thou  ever  ventured:  over 
“ the  fide  of  this  fhip  and  rafhly  fetteft  one  foot 
“ upon  Catholic  foil,  when  we  arrive  at  Lifbon, 
“ thou  art  a loft  man.” — “ I were  worfe  than  a 
“ madman,”  replied  Nicolas,  “ fhould  I attempt 
“ it.” — “ Keep  clofe  in  this  afylum  then,”  rc- 
fumed  the  captain,  “ and  fear  nothing : Had 
“ it  been  our  fate  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
“ Spaniard,  what  wou.'d  have  become  of  thee  ?” — 
“ In  the  word  of  extremities,”  replied  Nicolas, 
“ I fhould  have  applied  to  the  inquifidor’s  vial ; 
“ but  I confefs  I had  no  fears  of  that  fort ; a 
“ fhip  fo  commanded  and  fo  manned  is  in  little 
“ danger  of  being  carried  into  a Spanilh  port.”— 
“ I hope  not,”  Paid  the  captain*  “ and  I pro- 
**  mife  thee  thou  fhalt  take  thy'  chance  in  her. 
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“ fo  long  as  fhe  is  afloat  under  my  command, 
“ a'id  if  we  live  to  conduct  her  to  England,  thou 
“ fhalt  have  thy  proper  fhare  of  prize  monev, 
“ which,  if  the  galleon  breaks  up  according  to 
“ her  entries,  will  be.  fomething  towards  ena- 
bling  thee  to  fhift,  and  if  thou  art  as  diligent 
“ in  thy  duty,  as  I am  perfuaded  thou  wilt  be, 
“ whilft  I live  thou  {halt  never  want  a feaman’s 
“ friend.” — At  thefe  chearing  words,  little  Ni- 
colas threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  generous 
preferver,  and  with  ftreaming  eyes  poured  out 
his  thanks  from  a heart  animated  with  joy  and 
gratitude. — The  captain  raifrnghim  by  the  hand 
forbade  him  as  he  prized  his  friendfhip  ever  to 
addrefs  him  in  that  poflure  any  more;  “ Thank 
“ me,  if  you  will,”  added  he,  “ but  thank  me 
“ as  one  man  fliould  another ; let  no  knees 
“ bend  in  this  fhip  but  to  the  name  of  God. — 
“ But  now,”  continued  he,  “ let  us  turn  our 
“ thoughts  to  the  htuation  of  our  unhappy  Ca- 
“ fafonda  ; vve  are  now  drawing  near  to  Lifbon, 
“ where  he  will  look  to  be  liberated  on  his  pa- 
“ role.” — “ By  no  means  let  him  venture  into 
“ Spain,”  laid  Pcdrofa  ; “ I am  well  allured 
4t  there  are  ordefs  to  arrefl  him  in  every  port  or 
*'  frontier  town,  where  he  may  prefent  him- 
44  fHf-  *' — ‘ 1 I can  well  believe  it,”  replied  the 
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captain  ; “ his  piteous  cafe  will  require  further 
“ deliberation ; in  the  mean  time  let  nothing 
“ tranfpire  on  your  part  and  keepyourfelf  out  of 
“ his  fight  as  carefully  as  you  can.” — This  faid, 
the  captain  left  the  cabin,  and  both  parties  re- 
paired to  their  feveral  occupations. 

As  foon  as  the  frigate  and  her  prize  caft  an- 
chor in  the  Tagus,  Don  Manuel  de  Cafafonda 
impatiently  reminded  our  captain  of  his  pro  mi  fed 
parole.  The  painful  moment  was  now  come 
when  an  explanation  of  fome  fort  became  un- 
avoidable : The  generous  Englifhman,  with  a 
countenance  expreflive  of  the  tenderefl:  pity,  took 
the  Spaniard’s  hand  in  his,  and  feating  him  on  a 
couch  befide  him,  ordered  the  centinel  to  keep 
the  cabin  private,  and  delivered  himfelf  as  fol- 
lows— 

“ Senor  Don  Manuel,  I mufl  now  impart  to 
“ you  an  anxiety  which  I labour  under  on  your 
“account;  l have  ftrong  reafon  to  fufpe£t  you 
“ have  enemies  in  your  own  country,  who  are 
“ upon  the  watch  to  arrefl  you  on  your  landing  ; 
“ when  I have  told  you  this,  I expedl  you  will 
“ repofe  fuch  truft  in  my  honour  and  the  fincerity 
“ of  my  regard  for  you,  as  not  to  demand  a fur- 
“ ther  explanation  of  the  particulars,  on  which 
“ my  intelligence  is  founded.” — u Heaven  and 
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**  Earth,”  cried  the  aftonilhed  Spaniard,  « who 
“ can  be  thofe  enemies  I have  to  fear,  and  what 
“ can  I have  done  to  deferve  them  r” — “ So  far 
“ I will  open  mylelf  to  you,”  anfwered  the  cap- 
tain, “ as  to  point  out  the  principal  to  you,  the 
“ inquilidor  general.” — “The bed  friend  1 have 
“ in  Spain,”  exclaimed  the  governor,  “ my 
“ fworn  protedlor,  the  patron  of  my  fortune 
“ He  my  enemy!  impoffible.’ — “ v ell  Sir, 
replied  the  captain,  “if  my  advice  does  not 
“ meet  belief,  I mull  fo  far  exert  my  authority 
“ for  your  fake,  as  to  make  this  fhip  your  pri- 
“ fon  till  I have  waited  on  our  minitler  at 
“ Lifbon  and  made  the  enquiries  neceffary  for 
“ your  fafety;  fufpend  your  judgment  upon  the 
“ feeming  harflinefs  of  this  meafure  till  1 return 
to  you  again  and  at  the  lame  time  riling 
from  his  feat,  he  gave  orders  for  the  barge,  and 
leaving  ftriCl  injunctions  with  the  firft  lieute- 
nant not  to  allow  of  the  governor’s  quilting  the 
frigate,  he  put  off  for  the  fhore  and  left  the  me- 
lancholy Spaniard  buried  in  profound  and  filent 
meditation. 

The  emiffaries  of  the  Inquifition  having  at 
laft  traced  Pedrofa  to  Lilbon,  and  there  gained 
intelligence  of  his  having  entered  on  board  the 
fripate,  our  captain  had  no  fooner  turned  into 
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the  porch  of  the  hotel  at  Buenos- Ayres,  than  he 
was  accofted  by  a meffenger  of  ftate  with  a re- 
quifition  from  the  prime  minifter’s  office  for  the 
furrender  of  one  Nicolas  Pedrofa,  a fubjeCt  of 
Spain  and  a criminal,  who  had  efcaped  out  of  the 
prifon  of  the  Inquifition  in  Madrid,  where  he  flood 
charged  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. — 
As  foon  as  this  requifition  was  explained  to  our 
worthy  captain,  without  condefcending  to  a word 
in  reply  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  writing  a 
Ihort  order  to  the  officer  commanding  on  board, 
inftantly  difpatched  the  midfliipman,  who  at- 
tended him,  to  the  barge  with  directions  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  back  to  the  frigate  and 
deliver  it  to  the  lieutenant : Then  turning  to  the 
meffenger,  he  faid  to  him  in  a refolute  tone — 
“ That  Spaniard  is  now  borne  on  my  books,  and 
“ before  you  fhall  take  him  out  of  the  fervice  of 
“ my  King,  you  mufl  fink  his  fhip.” — Not 
waiting  for  a reply,  he  immediately  proceeded 
without  flop  to  the  houfe  of  the  Britifh  Minifter 
at  the  further  end  of  the  city : Here  he  found 
Pedrofa’s  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Quito  exprefsly  verified,  for  the  order  had 
come  down  even  to  Lifbon  upon  the  chance  of 
the  Spanifli  frigate’s  taking  fhelter  in  that  port : 
To  this  Minifter  he  related  the  horrid  talc,  which 
VoL.  V.  P Pcdrofa 
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Pedrofa  had  delivered  to  him,  and  with  his  con- 
currence it  was  determined  to  forward  letters 

» 

into  Spain,  which  Don  Manuel  fhould  be  ad- 
vifed  to  write  to  his  lady  and  friends  at  Madrid, 
and  to  wait  their  anfwer  before  any  further  dif- 
coveries  were  imparted  to  him  refpeCting  the 
blacker  circumftances  of  the  cafe  : In  the  mean 
time  it  was  refolved  to  keep  the  prifoner  fafe  in 
in  his  afyllrm. 

The  generous  Captain  loft  no  time  in  return- 
ing to  his  frigate,  wrhere  he  immediately  im- 
parted to  Don  Manuel  the  intelligence  he  had 
obtained  at  the  Britifh  Minifter’s — “ This,  in- 
“ deed,  cried  the  affliCted  Spaniard,  “ is  a ftroke 
“ I was  in  no  refpeCt  prepared  for  ; I had  fondlv 
“ perfuaded  myfelf  there  was  not  in  the  whole 
tC  empire  of  Spain  a more  friendly  heart  than  that 
“ of  the  Inquifidor’s ; to  my  beloved  Leonora  he 
“ had  ever  fhewn  the  tendernefs  of  a paternal  af- 
“ feCtion  from  her  very  childhood  ; by  him  our 
“ hands  were  joined ; his  lips  pronounced  thenup- 
“ tial  benediction,  and  through  his  favour  I was 
“ promoted  to  my  government : Grant,  Hea- 
“ ven,  no  misfortune  hath  befallen  my  Leonora  ! 
“ furely  Ihe  cannot  have  offended  him  and  for- 
“ feited  his  favour.” — “ As  I know  him  not,” 
replied  the  Captain,  **  I can  form  no  judg- 
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“ ment  of  his  motives;  but  this  I know,  that  if 
“ a man’s  heart  is  capable  of  cruelty,  the  httefl: 
“ fchool  to  learn  it  in,  mull:  be  the  Inquifition.” 
The  propofal  was  now  fuggefted  of  fending  let- 
ters into  Spain,  and  the  Governor  retired  to  his 
defk  for  the  purpofe  of  writing  them  ; in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  fame  day  the  Minifler  paid  a vilit 
to  the  Captain,  and  receiving  a packet  from  the 
hands  of  Don  Manuel,  promifed  to  get  it  for- 
warded by  a fafe  conveyance  according  to  di- 
redtion. 

In  due  courfe  of  time  this  fatal  letter  from 
Leonora  opened  all  the  horrible  tranfadtion  to 
the  wretched  hufband  : — 

The  guilty  hand  of  an  expiring  wife , under  the 
agonizing  operation  of  a mortal  poifon , traces  thefe 
fc'.u  trembling  lines  to  an  injured  wretched  hufband. 
If  thou  hafi  any  pity  for  my  parting  fpirit  fy  the 
ruin  that  awaits  thee  and  avoid  this  fcene  of  vil- 
lainy and  horror.  IVhen  l tell  thee  I have  borne  a 
child  to  the  monfler,  whofe  poifon  runs  in  my  veins , 
thou  wilt  abhor  thy  faithlefs  Leonora ; had  I ft r eng  th 
to  relate  to  thee  the  fubtle  machinations , which  be- 
trayed me  to  dif grace,  thou  wouldjl  pity  and  per- 
haps forgive  me.  Oh  agony!  can  I write  his  name  ? 
The  Inqui/idor  is  my  murderer — My  pen  falls  from 
my  hand — Farewell  for  ever. 
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Had  a foot  pafled  through  the  heart  of  Don 
Manuel,  it  could  not  more  effectually  have  ftopt 
its  motions,  than  the  pcrufal  of  this  fatal  writ- 
ing: He  dropped  lifelefs  on  the  couch,  and  but 
for  the  care  and  afliftance  of  the  Captain  and 
Pcdrola  in  that  pofture  he  had  probably  expired. 
Grief  like  his  will  not  be  deferibed  by  word?, 
for  to  words  it  gave  no  utterance  ; ’twas  fuffbeat- 
ing,  fdent  woe. 

Let  us  drop  the  curtain  over  this  melancholy 
paufe  in  our  narration,  and  attend  upon  the 
mournful  widower  now  landing  upon  Englilh 
ground,  and  conveyed  by  his  humane  and  gene- 
rous preferver  to  the  houfe  of  a noble  Earl,  the 
father  of  our  amiable  Captain,  and  a man  by  his 
virtues  ftill  more  conlpicuous  than  by  his  rank. 
Here  amidft  the  gentle  folicitudes  of  a benevo- 
lent family,  in  one  of  the  mod  enchanting  fpots 
on  earth,  in  a climate  moft  falubrious  and  refto- 
rative  to  a conftitution  exhaufted  by  heat  and  a 
heart  near  broken  with  forrow,  the  reviving 
fpirits  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Manuel  gave  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  a poffible  recovery.  At  the 
period  of  a few  tranquillizing  weeks  here  pafled 
in  the  bofom  of  humanity,  letters  came  to  hand 
from  the  Britifli  Minifter  at  Lifbon,  in  anfwer 
to  a memorial,  that  I fhould  have  Hated  to  have 

been 
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been  drawn  up  by  the  friendly  Captain  before 
his  departure  from  that  port,  with  a detail  of 
facts  depofed  and  fworn  to  by  Nicolas  Pedrofa, 
which  memorial  with  the  documents  attached  to 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  Spanifh  Court  by  ipecial 
exprefs  from  the  Portuguele  premier.  By  thefe 
letters  it  appeared  that  the  high  dignity  of  the 
perfon  impeached  by  this  fhtement  of  faiSts  had 
not  been  fufficient  to  fereen  him  from  a very  fe- 
rious  and  complete  invelligation  ; in  the  courfe 
of  which  facts  had  been  fo  clearly  brought  home 
to  him  by  the  confeffion  of  his  feveral  agents, 
and  the  teftimony  of  the  deceafed  Leonora’s 
attendants  together  with  her  own  written  decla- 
rations,  whilft  the  poifon  was  in  operation,  that 
though  no  public  fentence  had  been  executed 
upon  the  criminal,  it  was  generally  underftood 
he  was  either  no  longer  in  exiflence,  or  in  a litu- 
ation  never  to  be  heard  of  any  more,  till  roufed 
by  the  awakening  trump  he  fhall  be  fummoned 
to  his  tremendous  laft  account.  As  for  the  un- 
happy widower  it  was  fully  fignified  to  him  from 
authority,  that  his  return  to  Spain,  whether  upon 
exchange  or  parole,  would  he  no  longer  oppofed, 
nor  had  he  any  thing  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of 
government,  when  lie  fhould  there  arrive.  The 
P 3 fame 
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fame  was  fignihed  in  fewer  words  to  the  excul- 
pated Pedrofa. 

Whether  Don  Manuel  de  Cafafonda  will  in 
time  to  come  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  overtures 
time  alone  can  prove:  As  for  little  Nicolas, 
whofe  prize  money  has  fet  him  up  in  a comfort- 
able little  (hop  in  Duke’s  Place,  where  he 
breathes  the  veins  and  cleanfes  the  bowels  of  his 
Ifraelitifh  brethren  in  a land  of  freedom  and  to- 
leration, his  merry  heart  is  at  reft,  fave  only 
when  with  fire  in  his  eyes  and  vengeance  on  his 
tongue  he  anathematizes  the  Inquifition,  and 
ftruts  into  the  fynagogue  every  fabbath  with  as 
bold  a ftep  and  as  ere£t  a look,  as  if  he  washim- 
felf  High  Prieft  of  the  Temple  going  to  perform 
facrifice  upon  the  re-affembling  of  the  fcattered 
tribes. 


N°  CXLV. 


1 Would  wifh  no  man  to  deceive  himfelf  with 
opinions,  which  he  has  not  thoroughly  rc- 
ftefted  upon  in  his  folitary  hours : Till  he  has 
(ommuned  with  his  ozvn  heart  in  his  chamber,  it 

will 
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will  be  dangerous  to  commit  himfelf  to  its 
impulfes  amidft  the  diffractions  of  fociety  : In 
folilude  lie  will  hear  another  voice  than  he  has 
been  ufed  to  hear  in  the  colloquial  fcenes  of  life; 
for  confcience,  though  mute  as  the  antient  cho- 
rus in  the  buttle  of  the  drama,  will  be  found  a 
powerful  fpcaker  in  foliloquy.  If  I could  be- 
lieve that  any  man  in  thefe  times  had  ferioufly 
and  deliberately  reafoned  himfelf  into  an  abfolute 
contempt  ot  things  facred,  1 fliould  expeCt  that 
luch  a being  fliould  uniformly  aCt  up  to  his  prin- 
ciples in  all  iituations,  and,  having  thrown  ailde 
all  the  reltraints  of  religion,  fliould  difeharge 
from  his  mind  all  thole  fears,  apprehenfions  and 
folicitudes,  that  have  any  connection  with  the 
dread  of  a futurity.  But,  without  knowing  what 
pafTes  in  the  private  thoughts  of  men,  who  pro~ 
fels  thefe  daring  notions,  I cannot  help  obferving, 
that,  if  noify  clamour  be  a mark  of  cowardice, 
they  alfo  have  the  fymptoms  ftrongly  upon  them 
ot  belying  their  own  confcience;  They  are  bold 
in  the  crowd,  and  loudeft  in  the  revels  of  the 
fea II  ; there  they  can  echo  the  intuit,  dafli  the 
ridicule  in  the  very  face  of  Heaven,  and  fhm 
their  confidences  in  the  roar  of  the  caroufal. 

Let  me  picture  to  myfelf  a man  of  this  dc- 
feription  furprized  into  unexpected  fbUtudc  after 
P 4 the 
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the  revels  of  an  evening,  where  he  has  been  the 
wit  of  the  company,  at  the  cxpence  of  decency 
and  religion  ; here  his  triumphs  are  over  ; the 
plaudits  of  his  comrades  no  longer  encourage 
him  ; the  lights  of  the  feafe  are  extinguifhed, 
and  he  is  furrendered  to  darknefs  and  reflection  : 
Place  him  in  the  midfl.  of  a defart  heath,  a lone- 
fome  traveller  in  fome  dark  tempeftuous  night, 
and  let  the  elements  fubferibe  their  terrors  to  en- 
counter this  redoubted  champion — 

Who  durjl  defy  th'  Omnipotent. 

If  conflftency  be  the  teft  of  a man’s  Gnceritv, 
he  ought  now  to  hold  the  fame  language  of  de- 
fiance, and  with  undaunted  fpirit  cry  out  to  the 
elements — “ Do  your  word,  ye  blind  tools  of 
“ chance  ! Since  there  can  be  neither  intelli- 
“ genee  nor  direction  in  your  rage,  1 fet  you  at 
“ nought.  You  may  indeed  fubjedt  me  to  fome 
“ bodily  inconvenience,  but  you  can  raife  no 
“ terrors  in  my  mind,  for  I have  faid  you  have 
“no  matter:  There  is  no  hand  to  point  the 
“ lightning,  and  the  ftroke  of  its  flafh  is  di- 

redled  to  no  aim  : If  it  fmites  the  oak,  it  pe- 
“ rifhes  ; if  it  penetrates  my  breaft,  it  annihi- 
“ latesmy  exittence,  and  there  is  no  foul  within 
“ me  to  refume  it.  What  have  I to  fear  ? The 

“ wortt 
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“ won't  you  threaten  is  a momentary  extin&fou 
“ without  pain  or  ftruggle  ; and  as  I only  wait 
on  earth  till  I am  weary  of  life,  the  mod  you 
“ can  do  is  to  foreftall  me  in  the  natural  rights 
“ of  fuicide.  I have  lived  in  this  world  as  the 
“ only  world  I have  to  live  in,  and  have  done  all 
“ things  therein  as  a man,  who  acts  without  ac- 
“ count  to  an  Hereafter.  The  moral  officer,  as 
“ thev  are  called,  I have  fomctimes  regarded  as 
“a  fyflem  of  worldly  wifdom,  and  where  they 
have  not  croifed  my  purpofes,  or  thwarted  my 
“ pleafures,  I have  occafionally  thought  fit  to 
“ comply  with  them  : My  proper  pride  in  fome 
“ inflances,  and  felf-interefl  in  others,  have  dii- 
“ fuaded  me  from  the  open  violation  of  a trufl, 
“ for  it  is  inconvenient  to  he  dete£led ; and 
“ though  I acknowledge  no  remonflrances  from 
“ within  upon  the  fcore  of  infamy,  I do  not  like 
“ the  clamours  of  the  crowd.  As  for  thofe 
“ mercenary  inducements,  which  a pretended 
“ revelation  holds  forth  as  lures  for  patience  un- 
“ der  wrongs  and  tame  refignation  to  misfor- 
“ tune,  1 regard  them  as  derogatory  to  my  na- 
“ ture  ; thev  fink  tire  very  character  of  virtue  bv 
“ meanly  tendering  a reverfionary  happinefs  as 
“ the  bribe  for  pra£tifmg  it ; the  doctrine  there- 
“ fore  of  a future  life,  in  which  the  obedient  arc 


to 
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“ to  expert  rewards,  and  the  difobedient  are 
“ threatened  with  punillnnents,  confutes  itfelf 
“ by  its  own  internal  weaknefs,  and  is  a fvftem 
44  fo  fordid  in  its  principle,  that  it  can  only  be 
44  calculated  to  dupe  us  into  mental  flavery,  and 
44  frighten  us  out  of  that  generous  privilege, 
44  which  is  our  univerfal  birthright,  the  privilege 
44  of  difmiffing  ourfelves  out  of  exiftence,  when 
44  we  are  tired  with  its  conditions.” 

Had  I fabricated  this  language  for  infidelity 
with  the  purpofe  of  Ramping  greater  deteftation 
upon  its  audacity,  I had  rather  bear  the  blame  of 
having  overcharged  the  character,  than  to  be  able 
(as  I now  am)  to  point  out  a recent  publication, 
which  openly  avows  this  fhamelefs doctrine:  But 
as  1 do  notwifh  to  help  any  anonymous  blafphe- 
mer  into  notice,  let  the  toleration  of  the  times 
be  his  {heller,  and  their  contempt  his  anfwer  ! 
In  the  mean  time  I will  take  leave  to  oppol'e  to 
it  a (hort  paffage  from  a tratff,  lately  tranllated 
into  Englifh,  intitled  Philojophical  and  Critical 
Enquiries  concerning  Chrijlianity , by  Mr.  Bonnet 
of  Geneva  ; a work  well  defervitlg  an  attentive 
perufal. 

Here  I invite  that  reader,  who  can  elevate  his 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  Providence , 
to  meditate  with  me  on  the  admirable  methods  of 

divine 


divine  wifdom  in  the  ejlablifhment  of  Chriflianity ; 
a religion,  the  univerfality  of  which  was  to  com- 
prehend all  ages,  all  places , nations,  ranks  and fitu- 
uttons  in  life ; a religion,  which  made  no  diflmtlion 
between  the  crovjncd  head  and  that  of  the  lowcfi 
fubjetl ; formed  to  df  engage  the  heart  from  terref- 
trial  things,  to  ennoble,  to  refine , to  fublime  the 
thoughts  and  afect.ons  of  man  ; to  render  him  con- 
feious  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature , the  importance  of 
his  end,  to  carry  his  hopes  even  to  eternity , and 
thus  officiate  him  with  fuperior  intelligences ; a 
religion,  which  gave  every  thing  to  the  fpirit  and 
nothing  to  the  f.ejh  ; which  called  its  dficiplcs  to 
the  greatejl  facrtfices,  becaufc  men  who  are  taught 
to  fear  God  alone,  can  undergo  the  fever  efi  trials  ; 
a r cligion  in  /hort  ( to  conclude  my  weak  conceptions 
on  fo  fublime  a fubjefi)  which  was  the  perfetTion 
or  completion  of  natural  law , the  fcience  of  the  truly 
wife,  the  refuge  of  the  humble,  the  confolation  of 
the  wretched  \fomajeflic  in  its  fimplicity,  fo  fublime 
in  its  doth  ine,  fo  great  in  its  objeft,  fo  afonifhin g 
in  its  effects. — I have  endeavoured  (fays  this  ex- 
cellent author  in  his  conclufions)  to  explore  the  in- 
mofi  receffcs  of  my  heart,  and  having  df  covered  no 
fecrct  motive  there,  which fhould  induce  me  to  reject 
a religion  fo  well  calculated  to  fupply  the  defects  of 

my 
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my  reafon , to  comfort  me  under  affiiihon  and  to  ad- 
vance the  perfection  of  my  nature , I receive  this 
religion  as  the  great  cf  hlefing  Heaven  in  its  good - 
nefs  could  confer  upon  mankind ; and  I fhould  f ill 
receive  it  with  gratitude , were  I to  confdcr  it  only 
as  the  very  hef  and  mof  per  fed  fyfem  of  practical 
philofophy.  (eonnet.) 

That  man,  hurried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of 
his  paflions,  is  capable  of  ft  range  and  monftrous 
irregularities  I am  not  to  learn  ; even  vanity  and 
the  mean  ambition  of  being  eccentric  may  draw 
out  very  wild  expreflions  from  him  in  his  un- 
guarded hours ; but  that  any  creature  flxould  be 
deliberately  blafphemous,  and  reafon  himfelf  (if  I 
may  foexprefs  it)  into  irrationality,  furpafles  my 
conception,  and  is  a fpecies  of  defperation  for 
which  I have  no  name. 

lx  the  voice  ofuniverfal  nature,  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reafon  and  the  immediate 
evidence  of  my  lenfes  cannot  awaken  me  to  a 
dependance  upon  my  God,  a reverence  for  his 
religion  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myfelf,  what  a 
loft  creature  am  1 ! 

Where  can  we  meet  a more  touching  deferip- 
tion  of  God’s  omniprefence  and  providence  than 

in 
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in  the  139th  pfalm  ? and  how  can  I better  con- 
clude this  paper  than  by  the  following  humble 
attempt  at  a tranflation  of  that  mod  beautiful 
addrefs  to  the  Creator  of  mankind. 

Psalm  CXXXIX. 

1 O Lord,  who  by  thy  mighty  power 
Haft  fearch’d  me  out  in  every  part. 

Thou  know’ll  each  thought  at  every  hour, 

Or  e’er  it  riles  to  my  heart. 

2 In  whatfoever  path  I ftray, 

Where’er  I make  my  bed  at  night. 

No  maze  can  fo  conceal  my  way. 

But  I ftand  open  to  thy  light. 

3 Nor  can  my  tongue  pronounce  a word, 

How  fecretly  foe’er  ’twere  laid, 

But  in  thine  ear  it  lliali  be  heard. 

And  by  thy  judgment  (hall  be  weigh’d. 

4 In  every  particle  I fee 

The  fafhion  of  thy  plaftic  hand  : 

5 Knowledge  too  excellent  for  me, 

Me,  wretched  man,  to  underftaud. 

6 Whither,  ah!  whither  then  can  I 
From  thine  all-prefent  fpirit  go  ? 

7 To  Heav’en?  ’tis  there  thou'rt  thron’d  on  high 
To  Hell?  tis  there  thou  rul’ft  below. 


8  Lend 
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i Lend  me,  O Morning,  lend  me  v.ings! 
On  the  firft  beam  of  op’ning  day 
To  the  lalt  wave,  that  ocean  fling* 

On  the  world's  fhore.  I’ll  flit  aw,.  . 

g Ah  fool!  if  there  I meant  to  hide, 

For  thou,  my  God,  fhalt  reach  me  there; 
Ev’n  there  thy  hand  fhall  be  my  guide. 
Thy  right  hand  hold  me  in  its  care. 


45* 


to  Again,  if  calling  out  for  night, 

I bid  it  fhroud  me  from  thine  eyes, 
Thy  prefence  makes  a burl!  of  light. 
And  datknefs  to  the  centre  hies. 


ii  Nay,  darknefs  cannot  intervene 
Betwixt  the  univerfe  and  Thee; 

Light  or  no  light,  there's  nought  I ween, 
God  felf- illumin’d  cannot  lee. 


12  Thine  is  each  atom  of  my  frame  ; 
Thy  fiijgers  ftrung  my  inmoft  reins, 
Ev’en  in  the  womb,  or  e’er  I came 
To  life  and  caus’d  a mother’s  pains. 

12  Oh!  what  a fearful  work  is  man! 

A wonder  of  creative  art ! 

My  God,  ho\v  marvellous  thy  plan ! 
’Tis  charafter’d  upon  my  heart. 

14-  My  very  bones,  tho’  deep  conceal’d 
And  buried  in  this  living  clay, 

Are  to  thy  fearching  light  reveal'd 
As  clear  as  in  the  face  of  day. 


i - That 
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1 5 That  eye,  which  thro’  creation  darts. 

My  fubftance,  yet  imperfefl,  (can’d. 

And  in  thy  book  my  embryo  parts 
Were  written  and  their  ufes  plan’d. 

16  Ere  Time  to  fhape  and  fafhion  drew 
Thel'e  ductile  members  one  by  one. 

Into  man's  image  ere  they  grew, 

Thy  great  profpeflive  work  was  done. 

17  O God!  how  gracious,  how  divine. 

How  dear  thy  counfels  to  my  foul ! 

Myriads  to  myriads  con’d  I join, 

They’d  fail  to  number  up  the  whole. 

iS  T might  as  well  go  tell  the  (and, 

And  count  it  over  grain  bv  grain : 

No;  in  thy  prefence  let  me  (land, 

And  waking  with  my  God  remain. 

19  Wilt  thou  not,  Lord,  avenge  the  good-? 

Shall  not  blafphemers  be  dell  roved  ? 

Depart  from  me,  ye  men  of  blood, 

Hence,  murderers,  and  my  light  avoid ' 

20  Loud  are  their  hoftile  voices  heard 
To  take  thy  facred  name  in  vain : 

2 1 Am  I not  griev’d  ? Doth  not  each  word 
Wring  my  afflicted  heart  with  pain  ? 

Doth  not  my  zealous  foul  return 
Hatred  for  hatred  to  thy  foes  > 

22  Yea,  Lord ! I feel  my  bofom  burn. 

As  tho’  againft  my  peace  they  role. 

“3  Try 
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23  Try  me,  dread  Power!  and  fearch  my  heart j 
Lay  all  it’s  movements  in  thy  view  5 
Explore  it  to  its  inrnoft  part, 

Nor  fpare  it,  if  ’tis  found  untrue. 

24  If  devious  from  thy  paths  I dray, 

And  wiclcednefs  be  found  with  me. 

Oh!  lead  me  back  the  better  way 
To  everlafting  life  and  Thee. 


Eft  genus  hominum , qui  cjje  pnmos  fc  omnium  rg- 
rum  volunty 


HAT  a delightful  thing  it  is  to  find  one’s 


felf  in  a company,  where  tempers  har- 


monize and  hearts  are  open  ; where  wit  flows 
without  any  checks  but  what  decency  and  good- 
nature impofe,  and  humour  indulges  itfelf  in 
thofe  harmlefs  freaks  and  caprices,  that  raife  a 
laugh,  by  which  no  man’s  feelings  are  offended. 

This  can  only  happen  to  us  in  a land  of  free- 
dom ; it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  it  in  thofe  arbi- 
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trarv  countries,  where  men  mud  lock  the  doors 
againft  fpies  and  informers,  and  mud  entruft 
their  lives,  whilft  they  impart  their  fentiments, 
to  each  other.  In  fuch  circum fiances,  a mind 
enlightened  by  education  is  no  longer  a blefling : 
What  is  the  advantage  of  difcernment,  and  how 
is  a man  profited  by  his  capacity  of  feparating 
truth  from  error,  if  he  dare  not  exercife  that 
faculty  ? It  were  fafer  to  be  the  blind  dupe  of 
fuperflition  than  the  intuitive  philofopher,  if  born 
within  the  jurifdidlion  of  an  inquifitorial  tribu- 
nal. Can  a man  felicitate  himfelf  in  the  glow  of 
genius  and  thegayety  of  wit,  when  breathing  the 
air  of  a country,  where  fo  dire  an  inflrument  is 
in  force  as  a lettre  dc  cachet  P But  experience 
hath  (hewn  us,  that  if  arbitrary  monarchs  cannot 
keep  their  people  in  ignorance,  they  cannot  re- 
tain them  in  flavery ; if  men  read,  they  will  me- 
ditate ; if  they  travel,  they  will  compare,  and 
their  minds  mud  be  as  dark  as  the  dungeons, 
which  imprifon  their  perfons,  if  they  do  not  rife 
with  indignation  againft  fuch  monftrous  maxims, 
as  imprifonment  at  pleafure  for  undefined  of- 
fences, felf-accufations  extorted  by  torments 
and  fecret  trials,  where  the  prifoner  hath  neither 
voice  nor  advocate.  Let  thofe  princes,  whofe 
government  is  fo  adminiftered,  make  darknrfs 
Vol,  V.  Q_  their 
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their  pavilion , and  draw  their  very  mountains- 
down  upon  them  to  fhut  out  the  light,  or  expect 
the  period  of  their  defpotifm  ; Illuminated  minds 
will  not  be  kept  in  flavery. 

With  a nation  fo  free,  fo  highly  enlightened 
and  fo  eminent  in  letters  as  the  Englifh,  we  mav 
well  expeft  to  find  the  focial  qualities  in  their 
heft  ftate  ; and  it  is  but  juftice  to  the  age  we 
live  in  to  confefs  thofe  expectations  may  be  fully 
gratified  : There  are  fome  perhaps  who  will  not 
iubfcribe  to  this  affertion,  but  probablv  thofe 
very  people  make  the  difappointments  they  com- 
plain of:  If  a man  takes  no  pains  to  pleafe  his 
company,  he  is  little  likely  to  be  pleafed  by  his 
company.  Liberty,  though  effential  to  good  fo- 
ciety,  may  in  fome  of  it’s  effects  operate  againil 
it,  for  as  it  makes  men  independant,  indepen- 
dance  will  occafionally  be  found  to  make  them 
arrogant,  and  none  fuch  can  be  good  compa- 
nions : yet  let  me  fay  for  the  contemporaries  I 
am  living  with,  that  within  the  period  of  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  world  the  reform  in  it’s 
focial  manners  and  habits  has  been  gradual  and 
encreafing.  The  feudal  haughtinefs  of  our  no- 
bility has  totally  difappeared,  and,  in  place  of  a 
proud  diftant  relerve,  a pleating  luavity  and  com- 
panionable eafe  have  almoft  univerfally  obtained 

amongfl 
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amongft  the  higher  orders:  The  pedantry  of 
office  is  gone,  and  even  the  animofity  of  party  is 
io  far  in  the  wain,  that  it  ferves  rather  to  whet 
our  wits  than  our  fwords  againft  each  other: 
The  agitation  of  political  opinions  is  no  longer 
a fubjedt  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  table,  but  takes 
it’s  turn  with  other  topics  without  any  breach  of 
good  manners  or  good  fellowfhip. 

It  were  too  much  to  fay  that  there  are  no  ge- 
neral caufes  Hill  fubfifting^  which  annoy  our  fa- 
cial comforts,  and  difgrace  our  tempers  ; they 
are  ftill  too  many,  and  it  is  amongft  the  duties 
of  an  Obferver  to  fet  a mark  upon  them,  though 
by  fo  doing  I may  run  into  repetition,  for  I am 
notconfcious  of  having  any  thing  to  fay  upon  the 
fubjedt,  which  1 have  not  faid  before  ; but  if  a 
beggar,  who  afks  charity,  becaufe  of  his  impor- 
tunity fhall  at  length  be  relieved,  an  author  per- 
haps, who  enforces  his  advice,  fhall  in  the  end  be 
liftened  to. 

I muft  therefore  again  and  again  in  ft  ft  upon  it, 
that  there  are  two  ftdes  to  every  argument,  and 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  man 
to  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  he  having 
ftrft  lent  a patient  ear  to  the  fpeaker,  who  main- 
tains fentiments,  which  oppofc  that  opinion  : I 
do  humbly  apprehend  that  an  overbearing  voice 
Q_  2 and 
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and  noify  volubility  of  tongue  are  proofs  of  a 
very  underbred  fellow,  and  it  is  with  regret  I fee 
fociety  too  frequently  diflurbed  in  its  mod  de- 
ledbable  enjoyments  by  this  odious  character  : I 
do  not  fee  that  any  man  hath  a right  by  obliga- 
tion or  otherwife  to  lay  me  under  a neceffity  ot 
thinking  exactly  as  he  thinks : Though  I admit 
that  from  the  fullnefs  of  the  heart  the  tongue 
fpcakcth,  I do  not  admit  any  fuperior  pretentious 
it  hath  to  be  Sir  Oracle  from  the  fullnefs  of  the 
pocket.  In  the  name  of  freedom  what  claim 
hath  any  man  to  be  the  tyrant  of  the  table?  As 
well  he  may  avail  himfelf  of  the  greater  force  of 
his  fills  as  of  his  lungs.  Doth  fenfe  confift  in 
found,  or  is  truth  only  to  be  meafured  by  the 
noife  it  makes  ? Can  it  be  a difgrace  to  be  con- 
vinced, or  doth  any  one  lofe  by  the  exchange, 
who  refigns  his  own  opinion  for  a better? 
When  I refleft  upon  the  advantages  of  our 
public  fchools,  where  puerile  tempers  are  cor- 
rected by  collifion  ; upon  the  mathematical  ftu- 
dies  and  fcholaftic  exercifes  of  our  univerfities,  I 
am  no  lefs  grieved  than  aftonifhed  to  difcover  fo 
few  proficients  in  well-mannered  controverfy,  fo 
very  few,  who  feem  to  make  truth  the  objeCt  of 
their  inveftigation,  or  will  fpare  a few  patient 
moments  from  the  eternal  repetition  of  their 


own 
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own  deafening  jargon  to  the  temperate  reply  of 
men,  probably  better  qualified  to  fpeak  than 
themfelves. 

There  is  another  grievance  not  unfrequent 
though  inferior  to  this  abovementioned,  which 

o 

proceeds  jointly  from  the  mixt  nature  of  fociety 
and  the  ebullitions  of  freedom  in  this  happy 
country,  I mean  that  roar  of  mirth  and  uncon- 
trouled  flow  of  lpirits,  which  hath  more  vulga- 
rity in  it  than  eafe,  more  noifethan  gaycty:  The 
ftream  of  elegant  feftivity  will  never  overflow 
it’s  banks;  the  delicacy  of  lex,  the  dignity  of 
rank  and  the  decorum  of  certain  profeffions 
fhould  never  be  fo  overlooked,  as  to  alarm  the 
feelings  of  any  perfon  prelent,  interefted  for 
their  prefervation.  When  the  fofter  lex  entruft 
themfelves  to  our  fociety,  we  fhould  never  for- 
get the  tender  refpecSt  due  to  them  even  in  our 
gayeft  hours ; When  the  higher  orders  by  de- 
scending, and  the  lower  by  afcending  out  of 
their  fphere  meet  upon  the  level  of  good  fellow- 
ihip,  let  not  our  fuperiors  be  revolted  by  a rufti  - 
city  however  jovial,  nor  driven  back  into  their 
faflnelfes  by  our  overlapping  the  partition  line, 
.and  making  faucy  inroads  into  their  proper 
quarters.  Who  queflions  a minifter  about  news 
or  politics?  who  talks  ribaldry  before  a bifhop  5 
O 2 once 
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once  in  feven  years  is  often  enough  for  the  le- 
velling familiarity  of  electioneering  manners. 

There  is  another  remark,  which  I cannot  ex- 
cufe  myfeif  from  making,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  lucklefs  beings,  who  being  born 
with  duller  faculties,  or  ftampt  by  the  hand  of 
nature  with  oddities  either  of  humour,  or  of 
perfon,  feem  to  be  fet  up  in  fociety  as  butts  for 
the  arrows  of  raillery  and  ridicule : If  the  ob- 
je£t,  thus  made  the  vidtim  of  the  company,  feels 
the  fhaft,  who  but  mufl  fuffer  with  him  ? If  he 
feels  it  not,  we  blufh  for  human  nature,  whofe 
dignity  is  facrificed  in  his  perfon  ; and  as  for 
the  profeft  buffoon,  I take  him  to  have  as  little 
pretenfions  to  true  humour,  as  a punfter  has  to 
true  wit.  There  is  fcope  enough  for  all  the  ec- 
centricities of  charadler  without  turning  cruelty 
into  fport ; let  fatire  take  it’s  fhare,  but  let  vice 
only  fhrink  before  it ; let  it  filence  the  tongue 
that  wantonly  violates  truth,  or  defames  reputa- 
tion ; let  it  batter  the  infulting  towers  of  pride, 
hut  let  the  air-built  caflles  of  vanity,  much  more 
the  humble  roof  of  the  indigent  and  infirm  never 
provoke  it’s  fpleen. 

It  happened  to  me  not  long  ago  to  fall  into 
company  with  fome  very  refpedlable  perfons, 
chiefly  of  the  mercantile  order,  where  a country 

gentleman. 
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gentleman,  who  was  a ftranger  to  mod  of  the 
party,  took  upon  him  to  entertain  the  company, 
with  a tedious  firing  of  ftories  of  no  fort  of  impor- 
tance to  any  foul  prefent,  and  all  tending  to  difplay 
his  own  con fequence,  fortune  and  independance. 
Such  converfation  was  ill  calculated  for  the 
company  prefent,  the  majority  of  whom  had  I 
dare  fay  been  the  founders  of  their  own  fortunes, 
and  1 fhould  doubt  if  there  was  any  quarter  of 
the  globe  acceflible  to  commerce,  which  had  not 
been  reforted  to  bv  fome  one  or  other  then  fit- 

J 

ting  at  the  table.  This  uninterefting  egotift 
therefore  was  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  fhut 
out  every  topic  of  curious  and  amufing  informa- 
tion, which  could  no  where  meet  a happier  op- 
portunity for  difeuffion. 

He  was  endured  for  a confiderable  time  with 
that  patience  which  is  natural  to  men  of  good 
manners  and  experience  in  the  world : This 
encouragement  only  rendered  him  more  infup- 
portablc  ; when  at  laid  an  elderly  gentleman  feized 
the  opportunity  of  a fhort  paufe  in  his  difcourfe 
to  addrefs  the  following  reproof  to  this  eternal 
talker. 

“ We  have  liflened  to  you,  fir,  a long  time 
“ with  attention,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
tf  any  body  prefent  is  difpofed  to  queftion  either 
Q_  4 “ your 
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“ y°ur  independance,  or  the  comforts  that  are 
“annexed  to  it;  we  rejoice  that  you  poflefs 
“ them  in  fo  full  a degree,  and  we  wifh  every 
“ landed  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  was  in  the 
fame  happy  predicament  with  yourfelf;  but  we 
“ are  traders,  hr,  and  are  beholden  to  our  induftry 
<l  an(^  fair-dealing  for  what  you  inherit  from 
your  anceftors  and  yourfelf  never  toiled  for: 
“ Might  it  not  be  altogether  as  amuhng  to  you 
“ to  be  told  of  our  adventures  in  foreign  climes 
“ and  countries;  of  our  dangers,  difficulties  and 
“ efcapes ; our  remarks  upon  the  manners  and 
“ cuftoms  of  other  nations,  as  to  enclofe  the 
“ whole  convention  within  the  hedge  of  your 
“ own  ehate,  and  fhut  up  intelligence,  wide  as 
“ the  world  itfelf,  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
u your  pari fli  pound  ? Believe  me,  hr,  we  are  glad 
“ to  hear  you,  and  we  refpedt  your  order  in  the 
“ hate,  but  we  are  willing  to  hear  each  other  alfo 
in  our  turns ; for  let  me  obferve*  to  you  in  the 
“ llile  of  the  Compting-houfe,  tlrat  converfa- 
“ tion  like  trade,  abhors  a monopoly,  and  that 
“ a man  can  derive  no  beneht  from  fociety,  un- 
“ lefs  he  hears  others  talk  as  well  as  himfelf.” 
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N°  CXLVII. 


Dtfioiclus  jam  fum , nihil  cjl  ejuqd  dicat  mihi. 

(TER£ NT.  } 

IN  all  ages  of  the  world  men  have  been  in 
habits  of  praifing  the  time  part  at  the  expence 
of  the  time  prefent.  This  was  done  even  in  the 
Augufhn  rera,  and  in  that  witty  and  celebrated 
period  the  laudator  temporis  edi  muff  have  been 
either  a very  fplenetic,  or  a very  lilly  charadter. 

Our  prefent  grumblers  may  perhaps  be  better 
warranted  ; but,  though  there  may  not  be  the 
fame  injuffice  in  their  cavilling  complaints, 
there  is  more  than  equal  impolicy  in  them  ; for 
if  by  difeouraging  their  contemporaries  they 
mean  to  mend  them,  they  take  a very  certain 
method  of  counteradfing  their  own  defigns  ; and 
if  they  have  any  other  meaning,  it  muff  be  fome- 
thing  worfe  than  impolitic  and  they  have  more 
to  anfwer  for  than  a mere  mi  flake. 

Who  but  the  meanefl  of  mankind  would  wifh 
to  damp  the  fpirit  and  degrade  the  genius  of  the 
country  he  belongs  to  ? Is  any  man  lowered 
by  the  dignity  of  his  own  nation,  by  the  talents 

of 
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of  liis  contemporaries?  Who  would  not  prefer 
to  live  in  an  enlightened  and  a rifing  age  rather 
than  in  a dark  and  declining  oner  It  is  natural 
to  take  a pride  in  the  excellence  of  our  free 
conflitution,  in  the  virtues  of  our  Sovereign  ; is  it 
not  as  natural  to  fympathize  in  the  profperity 
of  our  arts  and  fcienccs,  in  the  reputation  of  our 
countrymen?  But  thefe  fplenetic  Dampers  are 
for  ever  fighing  over  the  decline  of  wit,  the  de- 
cline of  genius,  the  decline  of  literature,  when 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  has  declined  rather 
than  another,  it  is  the  wretched  fhteof  criticifm, 
fo  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  it. 

As  I was  paffing  from  the  city  the  other  day 
I turned  into  a coffee-houfe,  and  took  my  feat 
at  a table,  next  to  which  fome  gentlemen  had 
afiembled,  and  were  converfing  over  their  coffee. 
A difpute  was  carried  on  between  a little  prat- 
tling volatile  fellow  and  an  old  gentleman  of  a 
fullen,  morofe  afpeCt,  who  in  a dictatorial  tone 
of  voice  was  declaming  againft  the  times,  and 
treating  them  and  theirpuifny  advocate  with  more 
contempt  than  either  one  or  the  other  feemed 
to  deferve  : Still  the  little  fellow,  who  had  abun- 
dance of  zeal  and  no  want  of  words,  kept  bat- 
tling with  might  and  main  for  the  world  as  it 
goes  againft  the  world  as  it  had  gone  by,  and  l 

could 


could  perceive  lie  had  an  intcreft  with  the  junior 
part  of  his  hearers,  w hi  I ft  the  l ullen  orator  was 
no  lels  popular  amongft  the  elders  of  the  party  : 
The  little  fellow,  who  feemed  to  think  it  no 
good  reafon  why  any  work  fliould  he  decried 
only  beenufe  the  author  of  it  was  living,  had 
been  defcanting  upon  the  merit  of  a recent  pub- 
lication, and  had  now  fhifted  his  ground  from 
the  fciences  to  the  tine  arts,  where  he  feemed  to 
have  taken  a fhong  poll;  and  flood  refold  rely  to 
it ; his  opponent,  who  was  not  a man  to  be 
tickled  out  of  his  fplccn  by  a few  line  daflies  of 
arts  merely  elegant,  did  not  relifh  this  kind  of 
ikirmi filing  argument,  and  tauntingly  cried  out — 
“ W hat  tell  you  me  of  a parcel  of  gew-gaw  ar- 
“ tills,  tit  only  to  pick  the  pockets  of  a diflipated 
“trifling  age?  You  talk  of  your  painters  and 
“ pourtrait-mongers,  what  life  are  they  of? 
“ Where  arc  the  philolcphers  and  the  poets, 
“ whofe  countenances  might  intereft  poftei’ty 
“ to  fit  to  them  ? Will  they  paint  me  a Jlncon, 
“ a Newton  ora  Locke  ? 1 defy  them  : Theie 

“ are  not  three  heads  upon  living  flioulders  in 
“ the  kingdom  worth  the  oil,  that  would  be 
“ wafted  upon  them.  Will  they  or  you  find 
“ me  a Shakcfpear,  a Milton,  a Dryden,  a 
“ Pope,  an  Aduifon  ? Y ou  cannot  find  a limb,  a 

“ feature, 
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“ feature,  or  even  the  fhadow  of  the  lead  of 
“ them  : Thefe  were  men  worthy  to  be  record- 
“ ed  ; poets,  who  reached  the  very  topmoft  fum- 
“ rnits  of  Parnaflus ; our  moderns  are  but 
“ pifmires  crawling  at  its  lowed  root.” — This 
lofty  defiance  brought  our  little  advocate  to  a 
nonplus;  the  moment  was  embarraffing ; the 
champion  of  time  paft  was  echoed  by  his  par- 
ty with  a cry  of — “No,  No!  there  are  no 
“ fuch  men  as  thefe  now  living.” — “ 1 believe 
“not,”  he  replied,  “I  believe  not:  1 could 
“ give  you  a fcore  of  names  more,  but  thefe 
“ are  enough:  Honed  Tom  Durfev  would  be 
“ more  than  a match  for  any  poetafter  now 
“ breathing.” 

In  this  fiile  he  went  on  crowing  and  clapping 
his  wings  over  a beaten  cock,  for  our  poor  little 
champion  feetned  dead  upon  the  pit : He  mut- 
tered fomething  between  his  teeth,  as  if  ftrug- 
gling  to  pronounce  fome  name  that  (luck  in  his 
throat;  bur  either  there  was  in  fact  no  contem- 
porary, whom  he  thought  it  fafe  to  oppofe  tQ 
thefe  Goliahs  in  the  lifts,  or  none  were  prefent 
to  his  mind  at  this  moment. 

Alas ! thought  I,  your  caufe,  my  beloved 
contemporaries,  is  defparate  : Va-  V/cfis  ! You 
are  but  duft  in  the  fcale,  while  this  Brcnnus 

directs 
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diredts  the  beam.  All  that  I have  admired 
and  applauded  in  my  zeal  for  thofe  with  whom 
l have  lived  and  ftill  live  ; all  that  has  hitherto 
made  my  heart  expand  with  pride  and  reverence 
for  the  age  and  nation  1 belong  to,  will  be  im- 
molated to  the  manes  of  thefe  departed  worthies, 
whom  though  1 revere,  I cannot  loveand  cherilh 
with  that  iympathy  of  foul,  which  I feel  towards 
you,  my  dear  but  degenerate  contemporaries! 

There  was  a young  man,  fitting  at  the  elbow 
of  the  little  creft-fallen  fellow,  with  a round 
clerical  curl,  which  tokened  him  to  be  a fon  of 
the  church.  Having  filently  awaited  the  full 
time  for  a rally,  if  any  fpirit  of  refurreclion  had 
been  left  in  the  fallen  hero,  and  none  fuch  ap- 
pearing, he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  challenger 
with  an  air  fo  modeft,  but  withal  fo  impreflive, 
that  it  was  impoflible  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  before  he  opened  his  caufe. 

“ I cannot  wonder,”  faid  he,  “ if  the  gen- 
“ tleman,  who  has  challenged  us  to  produce  a 
“ parallel  to  any  one  of  the  great  names  he  has 
“ enumerated,  finds  us  unprepared  with  any 
“living  rival  to  thofe  illufirious  characters: 
“ Their  fame,  though  the  age  in  which  they 
“ lived  did  not  always  appreciate  it  as  it  ought, 
“ hath  yet  been  rifing  day  by  day  in  the  efieem 

“ of 
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“ of  pofterity,  till  time  hath  flam pt  a kind  of 
“ facrednefs  upon  it  which  it  would  now  be  a 
“ literary  impiety  to  blafpheme.  There  are 
“ fome  amongft  thofe,  whom  their  advocate 
“ hath  named,  I cannot  fpeak  or  think  of  but 
“ with  a reverence  only  fhort  of  idolatry.  Not 
“ this  nation  only  but  ail  Europe  hath  been  en- 
“ lightened  by  their  labours:  The  great  princi- 
“ pie  of  nature,  the  very  law,  upon  which  the 
“ whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  moves  and  gra- 
“ vitates,  hath  been  developed  and  demon- 
“ ftrated  by  the  penetrating,  I had  almofl  faid 
“ the  preternatural,  powers  of  our  immortal, 
“ Newton.  The  prefent  race  of  philoiophers 
“ can  only  be  confulered  as  his  difciples  ; but  they 
“are  difciples,  who  do  honour  to  their  mailer: 
“ If  the  principle  of  gravitation  be  the  grand 
“ dejideratum  of  philofophy,  the  difeovery  is 
“with  him,  the  application,  inferences  and  ad- 
“ vantages  of  that  difeovery  are  with  thole, 
“who  fuccced  him;  and  can  we  accufe  the 
“ prefent  age  of  being  idle  or  unable  to  avail 
“ rhemfelves  of  the  ground  he  gave  them?  Let 
“ me  remind  you  that  our  prefent  lolar  fyftem 
“ is  furnifhed  with  more  planets  than  Newton 
“knew;  that  our  late  oblervations  upon  the 
“ tranlit  of  the  planet  Venus  were  deciftve  for 
“ the  proof  and  confirmation  of  hislvftem:  that 

“ we 
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“ we  have  circumnavigated  the  globe  again  and 
“ again  : that  we  can  boift  the  refearches'  and 
“ difcoveries  of  a Captain  Cook,  who,  though 
“ lie  did  not  invent  the  compafs,  employed  it  as 
“ no  man  ever  did,  and  left  a map  behind  him, 
“ compared  to  which  Sir  lfaac  Newton’s  was  a 
“ Hicet  of  nakednefs  and  error:  It  is  with  gra- 
“ vitation  therefore  as  with  the  loadftone  ; their 
“ powers  have  been  difcov.ered  by  our  predecef- 
“ fors,  but  we  have  put  them  to  their  nobleft 
“ ufes. 

“ The  venerable  names  of  Bacon  and  Locke 
“ were,  if  I miftake  not,  mentioned  in  the  fame 
“ clafs  with  Newton,  and  though  the  learned 
“ gentleman  could  no  doubt  have  made  his  fe- 
“ ledtion  more  numourous,  1 doubt  if  he  could 
have  mace  it  llionger  or  more  to  the  purpofe 
“ of  his  own  affertions. 

“ I always  regarded  Bacon  as  the  father 
“ of  philofophy  in  this  country,  yet  it  is  no 
“ breach  of  candor  to  obferve  that  the  darknefs 
“ of  the  age,  which  he  enlightened,  affords  a fa- 
“ favourable  contrail  to  fet  off  the  fplendor  of 
“his  talents:  But  do  we,  who  applaud  him, 
read  him  r \ctiffuch  is  our  veneration  for 
times  long  iince  gone  by,  why  do  wc  not’ 
J he  fadt  is,  intermediate  writers  have  dif- 
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“ feminated  his  original  matter  through  more 
“ pleafmg  vehicles,  and  we  concur,  whether 
“ commendably  or  not,  to  put  his  volumes  upon 
“ the  fuperannuated  lift,  allowing  him  however 
“ an  unalienable  compenfation  upon  our  praife, 
“ and  rcferving  to  ourfelves  a right  of  taking 
“ him  from  the  fhelf,  whenever  we  are  difpofed 
“ to  fink  the  merit  of  a more  recent  author  by 
“ a companion  with  him.  I will  not  therefore 
“ difturb  his  venerable  duft,  but  turn  without 
“ further  delay  to  the  author  of  the  Efiay  upon 
4-  the  Human  Underftanding. 

“ This  Efiay,  which  profeffes  to  define  every 
“ thing,  as  it  arifes  or  pafles  in  the  mind,  muft 
“ ultimately  be  compiled  from  obfervations  of 
“ it’s  author  upon  himfelf  and  within  himfelf: 
“ Before  I compare  the  merit  of  this  work 
“therefore  with  the  merit  of  any  other  man’s 
4f  work  of  our  own  immediate  times,  I muft 
“ compare  what  it  advances  as  general  to  man- 
“ krnd  with  what  I perceive  within  my  parti- 
“ cular  felf ; and  uppn  this  reference,  fpeaking 
“ only  for  an  humble  individual,  I muft  own  to 
44  my  fhame,  that  my  underftanding  and  the 
“ author’s  do  by  no  means  coincide  either  in  de- 
44  finitions  or  ideas.  ] may  have  reafon  to  la- 
14  roent  the  inaccuracy  or  the  lluggilhnels  of  my 
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“ own  fenfes  and  perceptions,  but  I cannot  fubmit 
“ to  any  man’s  do£lrine  againil  their  convidlion : 
“ I will  only  lay  that  Mr.  Locke’s  metaphyfics 
“ are  not  my  metaphyfics,  and,  as  it  would  be 
“ an  ill  compliment  to  any  one  of  our  contem- 
£t  poraries  to  compare  him  with  a writer,  who 
“ to  me  is  unintelligible,  fo  will  I hope  it  can 
“ never  be  confidered  as  a reflection  upon  fo 
“ great  a nafne  as  Mr.  Locke’s,  not  to  be  under- 
“ flood  by  fo  infignificant  a man  as  myfelf.” 

“ Well,  fir,”  cried  thefullen  gentleman  with 
a fneer,  “ I think  you  have  contrived  todifpatcli 
<£  our  philofophers  ; you  have  now  only  a few 
“ obfcuie  poets  to  difmifs  in  like  manner,  and 
“ you  will  have  a clear  field  for  yourfelf  and 
“ your  friends.” 


N°  CXLVIII. 

Ingenus  non  ille  favct  plan  clique  fepultis, 

Nojlra  fed  impupiat,  nos  nojlraqne  lividus  odlt. 

(HOItAT.) 

* I ''HE  farcaftic  fpeech  of  the  old  Snarler,  with 
which  we  concluded  the  lad  paper,  being 
undefervedon  the  part  of  the  perfon,to  whom  it 
.Vox..  V.  R 
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was  applied,  was  very  properly  difregarded  j-  and 
the  clergyman  proceeded  as  follows : 

“ The  poets  you  have  named  will  never  be 
“ mentioned  by  me  but  with  a degree  of  enthu- 
“ fiafm,  which  I fhould  rather  expect  to  be  ac- 
“ cufed  of  carrying  to  excefs  than  of  erring  in 
“ the  oppofite  extreme,  had  you  not  put  me  on 
“ my  guard  again!!  partiality  bv  charging  me 
“ with  it  beforehand.  I fhall  therefore  without 
“ further  apology  or  preface  begin  with  Shake- 
“ fpear,  tirft  named  by  you  and  firfl  in  fame  as 
“ well  as  time  : It  would  be  madnefs  in  me  to- 
“ think  of  bringing  anv  poet  now  living  into 
“ competition  with  Shakefpear ; but  I hope  it 
(t  will  not  be  thought  madnefs,  or  any  thing  re- 
“ fembling  to  it,  to  obferve  to  you,  that  it  is  not 
“ in  the  nature  of  things  poflible  for  any  poet  to 
“ appear  in  an  age  fo  poliihed  as  this  of  our’s, 
“ who  can  be  brought  into  any  critical  compa- 
“ rifon  with  that  extraordinary  and  eccentric 
“ genius. 

“ For  let  us  confider  the  two  great  ftriking 
“ features  of  his  drama,  fublimity  and  character. 
“ Now  fublimity  involves  fentiment  and  expref- 
“ fion  ; the  firfl  of  thefe  is  in  the  foul  of  the 
“ poet ; it  is  that  portion  of  infpiration,  which 
“ we  perfonify  when  we  call  it  the  Mufe  \ fo 

“ £ir 
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“ far  I am  free  to  acknowledge  there  is  no  hn- 
“ mediate  reafon  to  be  given,  why  her  vifits 
“ fhould  be  confined  to  any  age,  nation  or  per- 
“ foil ; lhe  may  fire  the  heart  of  the  poet  on  the 
“ fhores  of  Ionia  three  thoufand  years  ago,  or 
“ on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  or  Ifis  at  the  prefent 
moment ; but  fo  far  as  language  is  concerned, 
“ I may  venture  to  fay  that  modern  diftion  will 
“ never  ft  like  modern  ears  witli  that  awful  kind 
“ of  magic,  which  antiquity  gives  to  words  and 
“ phrafes  no  longer  in  familiar  ufe  : In  this  re- 
“ fpedl  our  great  dramatic  poet  hath  an  advan- 
“ tage  over  his  diftant  defcendants,  which  he 
“ owes  to  time,  and  which  of  courfe  is  one 
u more  than  he  is  indebted  for  to  his  own  pre- 
“ eminent  genius.  As  for  charailer,  which  1 
“ fuggefted  as  one  of  the  two  moft  ft  liking  fea- 
“ tures  of  Shakefpear’s  drama,  (or  in  other 
“ words  the  true  and  perfect  delineation  of 
“ nature),  in  this  our  poet  is  indeed  a mafter 
“ unrivalled  ; yet  who  will  not  allow  the  happy 
“ coincidence  of  time  for  this  perfeftion  in  a 
“ writer  of  the  drama  ? The  different  orders  of 
“ men,  which  Shakefpear  favv  and  copied,  are 
“ in  manv  inftances  extindf,  andfuch  muft  have 
ii  the  charms  of  novelty  at  leaft  in  our  eyes : 
“ And  has  the  modern  dramatift  the  fame  rich 
R 2 “ and 
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“ and  various  field  of  character  ? The  level 
“ manners  of  a polifhed  age  furnifh  little  choice 
<£  to  an  author,  who  now  enters  on  the  talk,  in 
“ which  fuch  numbers  have  gone  before  him, 
“ and  fo  exhaufled  the  materials,  that  it  is  juftlv 
“ to  be  wondered  at,  when  anv  tiling  like  va- 
“ riety  can  be  ftruck  out.  Dramatic  characters 
“ are  pourtraits  drawn  from  nature,  and  if  all 
“ the  fitters  have  a family  likenefs,  the  artift 
“ muft  either  depart  from  the  truth,  or  preferve 
“ the  refemblance  ; in  like  manner  the  poet 
“ muft  either  invent  characters  of  which  there 
“ is  no  counterpart  in  exiftence,  or  expofe 
“ himfelf  to  the  danger  of  an  inhpid  and  tire- 
“ fome  repetition  : To  add  to  his  difficulties  it 
“ fo  happens,  that  the  prefent  age,  whilft  it  fur- 
“ nifhes  lefs  variety  to  his  choice,  requires 
“ more  than  ever  for  it’s  own  amufement;  the 
“ dignity  of  the  flage  muft  of  courfe  be  profti- 
“ tuted  to  the  unnatural  refources  of  a wild 
“ imagination,  and  it’s  propriety  difturbed  ; 
“ mufic  will  fupply  thofe  refources  for  a time, 
“ and  accordingly  we  find  the  French  and  E11- 
“ glifli  theatres  in  the  dearth  of  character  feed- 
“ ing  upon  the  airy  diet  of  found  ; but  this,  with 
“ all  the  fupport  that  fpedfacle  can  give,  is  but  a 

“ flimfy 
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“ flimfy  fubftitute,  whilft  the  public  whofe  tafte 
“ in  the  mean  time  becomes  vitiated 

media  inter  carmina  pofcunt 

Aut  Urfum  aut  Pugiles— — 

“ the  latter  of  which  monftrous  proftitutions  we 
“ have  lately  feen  our  national  ftage  raoft  fhame- 
“ fully  expofed  to. 

“ By  comparing  the  different  ages  of  poetry 
tc  in  our  own  country  with  thofe  of  Greece,  we 
“ fliall  find  the  effedts  agree  in  each  ; for  as  the 
“ refinement  of  manners  took  place,  the  lan- 
“ guage  of  poetry  became  alfo  more  refined,  and 
“ with  greater  corredtnefs  had  lefs  energy  and 
“ force  ; the  ftile  of  the  poet,  like  the  characters 
“ of  the  people,  takes  a brighter  polifli,  which, 
“ whilft  it  fmooths  away  it’s  former  afperities 
“ and  protuberances,  weakens  the  ftaple  of  it’s 
il  fabric,  and  what  it  gives  to  the  elegance  and 
“ delicacy  of  it’s  complexion,  takes  away  from 
“ the  ftrength  and  fturdinefs  of  it’s  conftitution. 
“ Whoever  will  compare  Aifchylus  with  Euri- 
“ pidcs  and  Ariftophanes  with  Menander,  will 
“ need  no  other  illuftration  of  this  remark. 

“ Confider  only  the  inequalities  of  Shake- 
“ fpear’s  dramas ; examine  not  only  one  wTith 
“ another,  but  compare  even  feene  with  feene 
“ in  the  fame  play : Did  ever  the  imagination 
R 3 “of 
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44  of  mail  run  riot  into  fucli  wild  and  oppofite 
“ extremes?  Could  this  be  done,  or,  being  done, 
44  would  it  be  fuffered  in  the  prefent  age  ? How 
“ many  of  thefe  plays,  if  acted  as  they  were  ori- 
44  ginally  written,  would  now  be  permitted  to 
“ pafs?  Can  we  have  a ftronger  proof  of  the 
“ barbarous  tafte  of  thofe  times,  in  which  Titus 
44  Andronicus  firft  appeared,  than  the  favour, 
which  that  horrid  fpedtacle  tvas  received  with  ? 
44  yet  of  this  we  are  affiired  by  Ben  Johnfon.  If 
44  this  play  was  Shakefpear’s,  it  was  his  firft  pro- 
“ du6tion,  and  fome  of  his  belt  commentator 
“ are  of  opinion  it  was  actually  written  by  him, 
“ whilft  he  refided  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
“ Had  this  production  been  followed  by  the 
“ three  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  Love’s 
44  Labour  Loft,  the  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
“ the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  fome  few  others, 
“ which  our  ftage  does  not  attempt  to  reform, 
that  critic  rauft  have  had  a very  lingular  de- 
“ gree  of  intuition,  who  had  difcovered  in  thofe 
44  dramas  a genius  capable  of  producing  the 
4‘  Macbeth.  How  would  a young  author  be 
44  received  in  the  prefent  time,  who  was  to  make 
“ his  firft  eflay  before  the  public  with  fuch  a 
“ piece  as  Titus  Andronicus?  Now  if  we  arc 
44  warranted  in  faying  there  are  feveral  of  Shake- 

44  fpear’s 
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“ fpear’s  dramas,  which  could  not  live  upon  our 
44  prefent  ftage  at  any  rate,  and  few,  if  any,  that 
“ would  pals  without  juft  cenlure  in  many  parts, 

**  were  they  reprefented  in  their  original  ftate, 

« we  muft  acknowledge  it  is  with  reafon  that 
“ our  living  authors,  ftanding  in  awe  of  their 
“ audiences,  dare  not  aim  at  thole  bold  and  irre- 
gular  flights  of  imagination,  which  carried  our 
“ hard  to  fuch  a height  of  fame  ; and  theiefore 
“ it  was  that  I ventured  awhile  ago  to  lay,  there 
44  can  be  no  poet  in  a polifhed  and  critical  age 
44  like  this,  who  can  be  brought  into  any  fair 
44  comparifon  with  fo  bold  and  eccentric  a ge- 
m nius  as  Shakefpear,  of  whom  we  may  fay  with 
“ Horace — 

Tentavit  quoque  rem,  fi  dignc  vert  ere  pojfet, 

Et  placuit  fibi,  natura  fublimu  et  acer  ; 

Sam  fpirat  tragic  urn  fatis,  et  feliciter  audet : 

SeJ  turpem  putat  in  fcriptis  metuitque  lituram. 

“ When  I bring  to  my  recollection  the  fevcral 
“ periods  of  our  Engliftr  drama  ftuce  the  age  of 
44  Shakefpear,  I could  name  many  dates,  when 
“ it  has  been  in  hands  far  inferior  to  the  pra- 
44  fent,  and  were  it  my  purpofe  to  enter  into 
44  particulars,  I fhould  not  fcruple  to  appeal  to 
14  feveral  dramatic  productions  within  the  com- 
R 4 “ P?k 
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“ pals  of  our  own  times,  but  as  the  tafk  of  fepa- 
“ rating  and  fele&ing  one  from  another  amongft 
“ our  own  contemporaries  can  never  be  a 
“ pleafant  tafk,  nor  one  I would  willingly  engage 
“ in,  I will  content  myfelf  with  referring  to  our 
“ flock  of  modern  acting  plays  ; many  of  which 
*(  having  paffed  the  ordeal  of  critics,  (who  fpeak 
“ the  fame  language  with  what  I have  juft  now 
“ heard,  and  are  continually  crying  down  thofe 
“ they  live  with)  may  perhaps  take  their  turn 
“ with  pofteritv,  and  be  hereafter  as  partially 
“'over- rated  upon  a comparifon  with  theproduc- 
“ tions  of  the  age  to  come,  as  they  are  now  un- 
“ dervalued  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
“ ages  paft. 

“ With  regard  to  Milton,  if  we  could  not 
“ name  any  one  epic  poet  of  our  nation  fince 
<l  his  time,  it  would  be  faying  no  more  of  us 
“ than  may  be  faid  of  the  world  in  general  from 
“ the  aera  of  Homer  to  that  of  Virgil.  Greece 
“ had  one  ftandard  epic  poet ; Rome  had  no 
“ more;  England  has  her  Milton.  If  Dryden 
“ pronounced  that  tbc  force  of  nature  could  no 
“ further  go,  he  was  at  once  a good  authority 
“ and  a ftrong  example  of  the  truth  of  the  affer- 
“ tion : If  his  genius  fhrunk  from  the  undcr- 
**  taking,  can  we  wonder  that  fo  few  have 

“ taken 
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“ taken  it  up  ? Yet  we  will  not  forget  Leonidas, 
“ nor  i'peak  {lightly  of  it’s  merit  ; and  as  death 
“ has  removed  the  worthy  author  where  he  can- 
“ not  hear  our  praifes,  the  world  may  now,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Milton  heretofore,  be  fo  much  the 
more  forward  to  bellow  them.  It  the  Samp- 
“ fon  Agonifles  is  nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  it’s 
“ Grecian  original  than  either  our  own  Eltrida 
“ or  Caraclacus,  thofe  dramas  have  a tender  in- 
“ terefl,  a pathetic  delicacy,  which  in  that  are 
“ wanting ; and  though  Comus  has  every 
“ charm  of  language,  it  has  a vein  of  allegory, 
i(  that  impoverilhes  the  mine. 

“ The  variety  of  Dryden’s  genius  was  fuch 
“ as  to  preclude  comparifon  ; were  I difpofed  to 
“ attempt  it.  Of  his  dramatic  productions  he 
<l  himfelf  declares  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing 
‘ ‘ in  that  zuay  to  p/eafe  himfelf  but  his  All for  Love. 
“ For  ever  under  arms  he  lived  in  a continual 
“ {late  of  poetic  warfare  with  his  contempora^ 
“ ries,  galling  and  galled  by  turns  ; he  fubfifled 
“ alfo  bv  expedients,  and  ncceflity,  which  forced 
“ his  genius  into  quicker  growth  than  was  na- 
“ tural  to  it,  made  a rich  harve(l  but  flovenly 
<c  hufbandry;  it  drove  him  alfo  into  a duplicity 
of  charadler  that  is  painful  to  reflcdl  upon  ; it 
il  put  him  ill  at  eafe  within  himfelf,  and  verified 

“ the 
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‘‘  the  fable  of  the  nightingale,  finging  with  a 
,i  thorn  at  it’s  breaft. 

“ Pope’s  verification  gave  the  laft  and  finifli- 

ing  polifh  to  our  Engl ifh  poetry:  His  lyre 
“ more  fvveet  than  Dryden’s  was  lefs  fonorous  ; 
“ his  touch  more  correft,  but  not  fo  bold  ; his 
fi  irain  more  mufical  in  it’s  tones,  but  not  fo 
“ Ariking  in  its  efFc<£b : Review  him  as  a critic, 
“ and  review  him  throughout,  you  will  pro- 
“ nounce  him  the  moft  perfect  poet  in  our  lan- 
“ guage ; read  him  as  an  enthufiafl  and  exa- 
“ mine  him  in  detail,  you  cannot  refufe  him 
“ your  approbation,  but  your  rapture  you  will 
(i  referve  for  Dryden. 

“ But  you  will  tell  me  this  does  not  apply  to 
“ the  queflion  in  difpute,  and  that,  inftead  of 
“ fettling  precedency  between  your  poets,  it  is 
“ time  for  me  to  produce  my  own  : For  this  I 
“ (hall  beg  your  excufe;  my  zeal  for  my  con- 
“ temporaries  (liall  not  hurry  them  into  compa- 
“ rifons,  which  their  own  modefty  would  revolt 
“ from  ; it  hath  prompted  me  to  intrude  upon 
“ your  patience,  whilft  I fubmitted  a few  miti- 
M gating  con lklerat ions  in  their  behalf;  not  as 
“ an  anlvver  to  your  challenge,  but  as  an  effort 
“ to  foften  your  contempt.  I confefs  to  you  I 
t,s  have  fometimes  flattered  myfelf  I have  found 

“ the 
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9 the  ftrength  of  Dryden  in  our  late  Churchill, 
“ and  the  fweetnefs  of  Pope  in  our  lamented 
u Goldfmith  : Enraptured  as  I am  with  the  lyre 
“ of  Timotheus  in  the  Feaft  of  Alexander,  I 
**  contemplate  with  awful  delight  Gray’s  enthu- 
“ Baltic  bard — 

On  a rock,  whofe  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 

Rob'd  in  the  fable  garb  of  was, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  -poet  flood ; 

( Loofe  his  beard  and  hoary  hair  . 

Stream'd  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air,) 

[ And  with  a wafer's  band  and prophet' s ft  re 
Struck  the  deep  farrows  of  his  lyre. 

“ Let  the  living  mufes  fpeak  for  themfelves;  T 
“ have  all  the  warmth  of  a friend,  but  not  the 
“ prefumtion  of  a champion;  The  poets  you 
“ now  fo  loudly  praife  when  dead,  found  thp 
“ world  as  loud  in  defamation  when  lining  ; you 
“ are  now  paying  the  debts  of  your  prcdcceflbrs 
“ and  atoning  for  their  injuftice ; poflerity  will 
♦*  in  like  manner  atone  for  your’s. 

“ You  mentioned  the  name  of  Addifon  in 
your  lift,  not  altogether  as  a poet  I prefume, 
“ but  rather  as  the  man  of  morals,  the  reformer 
“ of  manners  and  the  friend  of  religion ; with 

“ affedtion 
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“ affe&ion  1 fubfcrihe  my  tribute  to  his  literary1 
“ fame,  to  his  amiable  charadler:  In  fweetnefs 
“ Simplicity  of  ftile,  in  purity  and  perfpi- 
“ cuity  of  fentiment  he  is  a model  to  all  eflayifts. 
“ At  the  fame  time  I feel  the  honeft  pride  of  a 
“ contemporary  in  recalling  to  your  memory  the 
name  of  Samuel  Johnfon,  who  as  a moral  and 
religious  efiayift,  as  an  accute  and  penetrating 
“ critic,  as  a nervous  and  elaborate  poet,  an 
“ excellent  grammarian  and  a general  fcholar 
“ ranks  with  the  firfl  names  in  literature. 

“ Not  having  named  an  Hiftorian  in  your  lift 
of  llluftrious  men,  you  have  precluded  me 
“ from  adverting  to  the  hiftories  of  Hume, 

“ Robertfon,  Lyttelton,  Henry  Gibbon  and 
others,  who  are  a hoft  of  writers,  which 
“ all  antiquity  cannot  equal.” 

Here  the  clergyman  concluded:  The  conver- 
sation now  grew  defultory  and  uninterefting, 
and  I returned  home. 
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Shiis  fit  an  adjiclant  hodicnu t crajlina  fumrrue 
Tempura  Dll  Snperi  P ( H 0 R A T . ) 

^ | "'O-morrow  is  the  day,  which  procraftina- 
tion  always  promifes  to  employ  and  ne- 
ver overtakes : My  correfpondent  Tom  fortoife, 
whofe  letter  I fliall  now  lay  before  the  public, 
feems  to  have  made  thefe  promifes  and  broken 
them  as  often  as  moll  men. 

To  tiie  O B S E R V E R. 

I have  been  refolving  to  write  to  thee  every 
morning  for  thefe  two  months,  but  fomething  or 
other  has  always  come  athwart  my  refolution  to 
put  it  by.  In  the  firfl  place  I fliould  have  told 
thee  that  aunt  Gertrude  was  taken  grievoufly 
Pick,  and  had  a mighty  defire  to  fee  thee  upon 
affairs  of  confequence,  but  as  I was  in  daily 
hopes  fire  would  mend  and  be  able  to  write  to 
thee  herfelf,  (for  every  body  vou  know  under- 
ftands  their  own  bufinefs  bcfl)  1 thought  1 would 
wait  till  fhegot  well  enough  to  tell  her  own  ftory; 
but  alas ! fhe  dwindled  and  dwindled  away  till 
fhe  died  ; fo,  if  fire  had  any  fecrets  they  are 

buried 
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buried  with  her,  and  there  s an  end  of  that 
matter. 

Another  thing  I would  fain  have  written  to 
thee  about  was  to  enquire  into  the  character  of 
a fellow,  one  John  Jenkyns,  who  had  ferved  a 
friend  of  thine,  Sir  Theodore  Thimble,  as  his 
houfe  (toward,  and  offered  himfelf  to  me  in  the 
fame  capacity:  But  this  was  only  my  own  affair 
do  you  fee,  fol  put  it  by  from  day  to  day,  and  in 
the  mean  time  took  the  rafeal  upon  his  word 
without  a character  : But  if  he  ever  had  one,  he 
would  have  loft  it  in  my  (ervice,  for  he  plun- 
dered me  without  mercy,  and  at  laft  made  off 
with  a pretty  round  fum  of  money,  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  any  wind  of,  proba- 
bly becaufe  I never  took  the  trouble  to  make  any 
enquiry. 

J now  fit  down  to  let  you  know  fon  Tom  is 
come  from  Oxford,  and  a trapping  fine  fellow 
he  is  grown  of  his  age : He  has  a mighty  long- 
ing to  fet  out  upon  his  travels  to  foreign  parts, 
which  you  muff  know  feemsto  me  a veryfoolifh 
conceit  in  a young  lad,  who  has  only  kept  his  firft 
term  and  not  compleated  h is  nineteenth  year  ; fo 
I oppofed  his  whim  manfully,  which  1 think  you 
will  approve  of,  for  I recollcclcd  the  opinion  you 
gave  upon  this  fubjeiff  when  laft  here,  and  quoted 
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it  againft  him:  To  do  him  juftice  lie  fairly  of- 
fered to  be  ruled  by  your  advice,  and  willed  me 
to  write  to  you  on  the  matter;  but  one  thing  or 
other  always  hood  in  the  way,  and  in  the  mean 
time  came  Lord  ramble  in  his  way  to  Dover,  and 
being  a great  crony  of  Tom’s  and  very  eager  for 
his  company,  and  no  letter  coming  from  you 
(which  indeed  1 acquit  you  of,  not  having  writ- 
ten to  you  on  the  fubjedt)  away  the  youngfters 
went  together,  and  probably  before  this  are  upon 
French  ground.  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  this  trip,  which  appears  to  me  but  a wild- 
goofe  kind  of  chace,  and  if  I live  till  to-morrow 
1 intend  to  write  Tom  a piece  of  my  mind  to 
that  purpofe,  and  give  him  a few  wholefome 
hints,  which  I had  put  together  for  our  parting, 
but  had  not  time  juft  then  to  communicate  to 
him. 

I intend  very  fhortly  to  brufti  up  your  quar- 
ters in  town,  as  my  folicitor  writes  me  word 
every  thing  is  at  a ftand  for  want  of  my  appear- 
ance : W hat  dilatory  doings  mud  we  experi- 
ence, who  have  to  do  with  the  law  ! putting  oft' 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year;  I won- 
der men  of  bufinefs  are  not  afhamed  of  them- 
felves:  as  for  me,  I ftiould  have  been  up  and 
amongft  them  long  enough  ago,  if  it  had  not. 

been 
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been  for  one  thing  or  another  that  hampered  me 
about  my  journey  : Horfes  are  for  ever  falling 
lame,  and  farriers  are  fuch  lazy  rafeals,  that  be- 
fore one  can  be  cured,  another  cries  out;  and 
now  I am  in  daily  expedition  of  my  favourite 
brood-mare  dropping  a foal,  which  I am  in  great 
hopes  will  prove  a colt,  and  therefore  I cannot  be 
abfent  at  the  time,  for  a mailer’s  eye  you  know 
is  every  thing  in  thofe  cafes:  Befules  I fhould 
he  forry  to  come  up  in  this  dripping  feafcn,  and 
as  the  parfon  has  begun  praying  for  fair  weather, 
I hope  it  will  fet  in  ere  long  in  good  earneft, 
and  that  it  will  pleafc  God  to  make  it  pleafant 
travelling. 

You  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  that  I mean  foon 
to  make  a job  ot  draining  the  marfh  in  front  of 
my  houfe  : Every  body  allows  that  as  foon  as 
there  is  a channel  cut  to  the  river,  it  will  be 
as  dry  as  a bowling-green  and  as  tine  meadow 
land  as  any  on  my  ellate  : It  will  alfo  add  confi- 
derably  to  the  health  as  well  as  beauty  of  our  fi- 
tuation,  for  at  prel’ent  ’tis  a grievous  eve-fore, 
and  fills  us  with  fogs  and  foul  air  at  luch  a rate, 
that  I have  had  my  whole  family  down  with  the 
ague  ail  thisfpring:  Here  is  a fellow  ready  to 
undertake  the  job  at  a very  eafy  expence  and 
will  complcat  it  in  a week,  to  that  it  will  foon  be 

done 
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done  when  once  begun;  therefore  you  fee  I 
need  not  hurry  myfelf  for  fetting  about  it,  but 
wait  till  leifure  and  opportunity  fuit. 

I am  forry  I can  fend  you  no  better  news  of 
vour  old  friend  the  vicar;  he  is  fadly  out  of 
forts  : You  mlift  know  the  incumbent  of  Slow- 
in-the-JVihls  died  fome  time  ago,  and  as  the 
living  lies  fo  handy  to  my  own  parifh  I had  al- 
ways intended  it  for  our  friend,  and  had  promifed 
him  again  and  again:  When  behold!  time  dipt 
away  unperceived,  and  in  came  my  lord  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe  with  a parfon  of  his  own,  ready 
cut  and  dried,  and  claimed  it  as  a lapfed  living, 
when  it  has  been  mine  and  my  anceftors  any 
time  thefe  five  hundred  years  for  aught  I know : 
If  thefe  are  not  nimble  doings  I know  not  what 
are:  Egad!  a man  need  have  all  his  eyes  about 
him,  that  has  to  do  with  thefe  hilltops.  Ill  had 
been  aware  of  fuch  a trick  being  played  me,  I 
would  have  hoifted  the  honeft  vicar  into  the  pul- 
pit before  the  old  parfon  who  is  dead  and  gone, 
had  been  nailed  in  his  coffin  ; for  no  man  loves 
lefs  to  be  taken  napping  (as  they  call  it)  than  I 
do;  and  as  for  the  poor  vicar  ’tis  furprifing  to 
fee  how  he  takes  to  heart  the  difappointment ; 
whereas  I tell  him  he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to 
outlive  the  young  fellow,  who  has  jumped  into 
Vol.  V-  S his 
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his  fhoes,  and  then  let  us  fee  if  any  bifhop  fhall 
jockey  us  with  the  like  jade’s  trick  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I have  now  only  to  requeft  you  will  fend  me 
down  a new  almanack,  for  the  year  wears  out 
apace,  and  I am  terribly  puzzled  for  want  of 
knowing  how  it  goes,  and  I love  to  be  regular. 
If  there  is  any  thing  I can  do  for  you  hi  thefe 
parts,  pray  employ  me,  for  I flatter  myfelf  you 
believe  no  man  living  would  go  further,  or  more 
readily  fly  to  do  you  fervice  than  your  s to  com- 
mand, 

Thomas  Tortoise. 

Alas  ! though  the  wife  men  in  all  ages  have 
been  calling  out  as  it  were  with  one  voice  for  us 
to  know  ourfelves,  it  is  a voice  that  has  not  yet 
reached  the  ears  or  underftanding  of  my  corre- 
fpondent  Tom  Tortoife.  Somebody  or  other 
hath  left  us  another  good  maxim,  never  to  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  we  can  do  to-day. — Whe- 
ther he  was  indeed  a wife  man,  who  full 
broached  this  maxim,  I'll  not  take  on  myfelf  to 
pronounce,  but  I am  apt  to  think  he  would  be  no 
fool,  who  obferved  it. 

It  all  the  refolutions,  promifes  and  engage- 
ments of  1 o-dav,  that  lie  over  for  To-morrow, 
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were  to  be  fummed  up  and  ported  by  items, 
what  a cumbrous  load  of  procraftinations  would 
be  transferred  in  the  midnight  crifis  of  a mo- 
ment! Something  perhaps  like  the  following 
might  be  the  outline  of  the  deed,  by  which  1 o- 
dav  might  will  and  devife  the  forefaid  contin- 
gencies to  its  heir  and  fuccertor. 

“ Confcious  that  my  exiftence  is  drawing  to 
“ its  clofe,  I hereby  devife  and  make  over  to  my 
“ natural  heir  and  fucceifor  all  my  right  and 
“ title  in  thofe  many  vows,  promifes  and  obliga- 
te tions,  which  have  been  fo  liberally  made  to  me 
“ by  fundry  perfons  in  my  life  time,  but  which 
“ ft  ill  remained  unfilled  on  their  part,  and  Hand 
“ out  againft  them:  But  at  the  fame  time  that 
“ I ant  heartily  defirous  all  engagements,  fair 
“ and  lawful  in  their  nature,  maybe  punctually 
“ complied  with,  I do  mod  willingly  cancel  all 
<<  fUch  as  are  of  a contrary  defeription;  hereby 
releafing  and  difeharging  all  manner  of  per- 
<<  fons,  who  have  bound  themfelves  to  me  under 
“ rafh  and  inconrtderate  refolutions,  from  the 
“ performance  of  which  evil  might  enlue  to 
“ themfelves,  and  wrong  or  violence  be  done  to 
“ fociety. 

“In  the  firft  place  I defire  my  faid  heir  and 
“ fucceifor  will  call  in  all  thofe  debts  of  con- 
S 2 “ fcience, 
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“ fcience,  which  have  been  incurred  by,  and  are 
“ due  from,  certain  defaulters,  who  Rand  pledged 
“ to  repentance  and  atonement,  of  all  which  im- 
“ mediate  payment  ought  in  juflice  and  difere- 
“ tion  to  be  rigoroufly  exacted  from  the  fcveral 
“-parties,  forafmuch  as  every  hour,  by  which 
“ they  outrun  their  debt,  weakens  their  fecu- 
“ rity. 

“ It  is  my  further  will  and  defirc,  that  allthofe 
“ free  livers  and  profeft  voluptuaries,  who  have 
“ wafted  the  hours  of  my  exiftence  in  riot  3nd 
“ debauchery,  may  be  made  to  pay  down  their 
“ lawful  quota  of  Pick  ftomachs  and  aching 
“ heads,  to  be  levied  upon  them  feverallv  by 
“ poll  at  the  diferetion  of  my  heir  and  fuc- 
“ cefibr. 

« Whereas  I am  apprized  of  many  dark  deal- 
“ ings  and  malicious  defigns  now  in  acfual  exe- 
“ cution  to  the  great  annoyance  of  fociety  and 
“ good-fellowfhip,  I earneftlv  recommend  the 
“ detedlion  of  all  fuch  evil-minded  perfbns  with 
“ To-morrow’s  light,  heartily  hoping  they  will 
“ meet  their  due  fhame,  punifhment  and  difap- 
“ pointment:  And  I fmcerely  wHh  that  every 
“ honeft  man,  who  hath  this  night  gone  to  reft 
“ with  a good  reputation,  may  not  be  deprived 
“ of  To-morrow’s  repofe  by  any  bafe  efforts, 

“ which 
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“ which  Slander,  who  w orks  in  the  dark,  may 
conjure  up  to  take  it  from  him. 

“ It  is  with  Angular  fatisfa&ion  I have  been 
“ made  privy  to  fundry  kind  and  charitable  be- 
“ nevolences,  that  have  been  privately  bellowed 
“ upon  the  indigent  and  diltrefl,  without  any 
“ ollentation  or  parade  on  the  part  of  the  givers, 
“ and  I do  thereupon  flridly  enjoin  and  require 
“ a fair  and  impartial  account  to  be  taken  of 
“ the  fame  by  my  lawful  heir  and  fiiccellbr,  (be 
“ the  amount  what  it  may)  that  interell  for  the 
“ fame  may  be  put  into  immediate  courfe  of 
“ payment ; whereby  the  parties  fo  intitled  may 
“ enjoy,  as  in  juflice  they  ought  to  do,  all  thofe 
“ comforts,  bleflings  and  rewards,  w'hich  talents 
}*  fo  employed  are  calculated  to  produce. 

“ All  promifes  made  by  men  of  power  to  their 
“ dependants,  and  all  verbal  engagements  to 
“ tradefmen  on  the  fcore  of  bills,  that  lie  over 
“ for  To-morrow,  1 hereby  cancel  and  acquit; 
“ well  allured  they  were  not  meant  by  thofe,  who 
“ made  them,  nor  expelled  by  any,  who  received 
them,  then  to  be  made  good  and  fulfilled. 

“ To  all  gamefters,  rakes  and  revellers,  who 
“ fliall  be  found  out  of  bed  at  my  dcceafe,  I bc- 
“ queath  rotten  conllitutions,  relllefs  thoughts 
<<  and  fqualid  complexions;  but  to  all  fuch  re- 
S 3 “ gular 
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<(  gular  and  induftrious  people,  who  rife  with  the 
“ fun  and  carefully  refume  their  honeft  occupa- 
“ tions,  I give  the  greatefl:  of  all  human  blef- 
“ fings — health  of  body,  peace  cf  mind  and 
u length  of  days. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  6cc.  &cc. 

“ To-Day. “ 


N°  CL. 

Homo  extra  eft  corpus  futon  cum  irafcitur. 

(p.  SYRUS.) 

IT  is  wonderful  to  me  that  any  man  will  fur--* 
render  himfelf  to  be  the  Have  of  peevifh  and 
irafcible  humours,  that  annoy  his  peace,  impair 
his  health  and  hurt  his  reputation.  Who  does 
not  love  to  be  greeted  in  fociety  with  a fmile  r 
Who  lives  that  is  infcnfible  to  the  frowns,  the 
fneers,  the  curfes  of  his  neighbours?  What  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  enter  our  own  doors 
•amidfl  the  congratulations  of  a whole  family, 
and  to  bring  a chearful  heart  into  a chearful 
houfe?  Fooiifh,  contemptible  felf-tormentors 
yc  are,  whom  every  little  accident  irritates,  every 

flight 
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flight  omiflion  piques!  Surely  we  fliould  guard 
our  pallions  as  we  would  any  other  combuili- 
bles,  and  not  l'p read  open  the  inflammable  maga- 
zine to  catch  the  firfl  fpark  that  may  blow  it  and 
ourfelves  into  the  air. 

Tom  Tinder  is  one  of  thefe  touchy  blockheads, 
whom  nobody  can  endure : "1  he  fellow  has  not 
a Angle  plea  in  life  for  his  ill  temper;  he  does 
not  want  money,  is  not  married,  has  a great  deal 
of  health  to  fpare  and  never  once  felt  the  flighted 
twinge  of  the  gout.  His  eyes  no  fooner  open 
to  the  morning  light  than  he  begins  to  quarrel 
with  the  weather ; it  rains,  and  he  wanted  to 
ride ; it  is  funfhine,  and  he  meant  to  go  a fi fil- 
ing • he  would  hunt  only  when  it  is  a frofi,  and 
never  thinks  of  fkaiting  but  in  open  weather , in 
Ihort  the  wind  is  never  in  the  right  quarter  with 
this  tefty  fellow ; and  though  1 could  excufe  a 
man  for  being  a little  out  of  humour  with  an 
eallerly  wind,  Tom  Tinder  (hall  box  the  whole 
compafs,  and  never  fet  his  needle  to  a Angle  point 
of  good  humour  upon  the  face  oi  it. 

He  now  rings  his  bell  for  his  fervant  to  begin 
the  operation  of  drelling  him,  a talk  more  tic k— 
lifii  than  to  wait  upon  the  toilette  of  a monkey  : 
As  Tom  fhifts  his  fervants  about  as  regularly  as 
he  does  his  fiiirt,  ’tis  all  the  world  to  nothing  if 

S 4 the 
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the  poor  devil  does  not  Rumble  at  ftarting;  or  if 
by  happy  infpiration  he  fhould  begin  with  the 
right  foot  foremort,  Tom  has  another  infpiration 
ready  at  command  to  quarrel  with  him  for  not 
fetting  forward  with  the  left:  To  a certainty 
then  the  razor  wants  trapping,  the  (having  water 
is  fmoaked,  and  the  devil’s  in  the  fellow  for  a 
dunce,  booby  and  blockhead. 

Tom  now  comes  down  to  breakfaft,  and 
though  the  favage  has  the  ftomach  of  an  oftrich, 
there  is  not  a morfel  paffes  down  his  blafphem- 
irtg  throat  without  a damn  to  digeft  it;  'twould 
be  a lefs  dangerous  talk  to  ferve  in  the  morning 
mefs  to  a farting  bear.  He  then  walks  forth 
into  his  garden ; there  he  does  not  meet  a plant, 
which  his  ill-humour  does  not  engraft  with  the 
hitter  fruit  of  curfing ; the  wafps  have  pierced 
his  nectarines;  the  caterpillars  have  raifed  con- 
tributions upon  his  cabbages,  and  the  infernal 
blackbirds  have  eaten  up  all  his  cherries:  Tom’s 
foul  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  denizens 
of  creation  a tafte  of  Nature’s  gifts,  though 
he  forfeits  with  the  fuperabundance  of  her 
bounty. 

He  next  takes  a turn  about  his  farm  ; there 
vexation  upon  vexation  erodes  him  at  every  cor- 
ner : The  fly,  a plague  upon't,  has  got  amongrt 

his 
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his  turnips ; the  fmut  has  feized  his  wheat  and 
his  fheep  are  failing  down  with  the  rot:  All  this 
is  the  fault  of  his  bailiff,  and  at  his  door  the 
blame  lies  with  a proportionable  quantity  of 
bleffings  to  recommend  it.  He  finds  a few  dry 
ilicks  pickt  out  of  his  hedges,  and  he  blalts  all 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  tor  a fet  of  thieves, 
pilferers  and  vagabonds.  He  meets  one  ot  his 
tenants  by  the  way,  and  he  has  a petition  for  a 
new  gate  to  his  farm-yard,  or  fome  repairs  to  his 
dove-houfeor  it  may  be  a new  threihing-floor  to 
his  barn — Hell  and  fury  ! there  is  no  end  to  the 
demands  of  thcfe  curfed  farmers — His  ftomach 
rifcs  at  the  rcquett,  and  he  turns  afide  fpeechlcfs 
with  rage,  and  In  this  manner  pays  a vifit  to  his 
mafons  and  carpenters,  who  are  at  work  upon  a 
building:  he  is  adding  to  his  offices:  Here  his 
choler  inttead  of  fubfiding  only  dames  more  fu- 
rioully,  for  the  idle  rafeals  have  done  nothing; 
fome  have  been  making  holiday,  others  have 
gone  to  the  fair  at  the  next  town,  and  the  matter 
workman  has  fallen  from  the  fcaffold,  and  keeps 
his  bed  with  the  bruifes:  Every  devil  is  con- 
jured up  from  the  bottomlefs  pit  to  come  on 
earth  and  confound  thcfe  dilatory  mifereants ; 
and  now  let  him  go  to  his  dinner  with  what  tto- 
mach  he  may.  Jf  an  humble  pnrfqn  or  depen- 
dant 
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<lant  coufin  experts  a peaceful  meal  at  his  tabic, 
he  may  as  well  lit  down  to  feed  with  Thyeftesor 
the  Centaurs.  After  a meal  of  mifery  and  a 
glafs  of  wine,  which  ten  to  one  but  the  infernal 
butler  has  clouded  in  the  decanting,  he  is  fum- 
moned  to  a game  at  back-gammon : The  parfon 
throws  fize-ace,  and  in  a few  more  calls  covers 
all  his  points;  the  devil’s  in  the  dice!  Tom 
makes  a blot,  and  the  parfon  hits  it ; he  takes 
up  man  after  man,  all  his  points  are  full  and 
Tom  is  gammoned  paH  redemption — Can  flefh 
and  blood  bear  this?  Was  ever  fuch  a run  of 
luck  ? The  dice-box  is  flapt  down  with  a ven- 
geance ; the  tables  ring  with  the  deafening  cralh, 
the  parfon  Hands  aghaft,  and  Tom  (tamps  the 
floor  in  the  phrenzy  of  paffion — Defpicable  paf- 
fion ! miferable  dependant ! — 

Where  is  his  next  refourcer  the  parfon  has 
fled  the  pit ; the  back-gammon  table  is  clofed ; 
no  chearful  neighbour  knocks  at  his  unfocial 
gate  ; filence  and  night  and  folitude  are  his  me- 
lancholy inmates;  his  boiling  bofom  labours  like 
a turbid  fea  after  the  winds  are  lulled  ; fhame 
flares  him  in  the  face ; confcience  plucks  at  his 
heart,  and  to  divert  his  own  tormenting  thoughts, 
he  calls,  in  thofe  of  another  perfon,  no  matter 
whom— the  hrfl  idle  author  that  Hands  next  to  his 

hand : 
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hand  : he  takes  up  a book  ; ’tis  a volume  of  co- 
medies ; he  opens  it  at  random ; ’tis  all  alike  to 
him  where  he  begins;  all  our  poets  put  together 
are  not  worth  a halter ; he  Rumbles  by  mere 
chance  upon  The  Choleric  Man ; ’twas  one  to  a 

thoufand  he  fhould  ftrike  upon  that  blafted  play 

What  an  infernal  title!  What  execrable  non- 
fenfe!  What  a canting,  preaching  puppy  of  an 
author ! — Away  goes  the  poet  with  his  play  and 
half  a dozen  better  poets  than  himfelf  bound  up 
in  the  fame  lucklefs  volume,  the  innocent  fuffer- 
ers  for  his  offence. 

Tom  now  fits  forlorn,  difgufted,  without,  a 
friend  living  or  dead  to  chear  him,  gnawing  his 
own  heart  for  want  of  other  diet  to  feed  his 
fpleen  upon:  At  length  he  flinks  into  a com- 
fortlefs  bed;  damns  his  fervant  as  he  draws  the 
curtains  round  him,  drops  afleep  and  dreams  of 
the  devil. 

Major  Manlove  is  a near  neighbour,  but  no 
intimate  of  Tom  Tinder’s:  With  the  enjoy- 
ments, that  rcfult  from  health,  the  major  is  but 
rarely  bleft,  for  a body-wound,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  battle,  is  apt  upon  certain  changes  of 
the  climate  to  vifit  him  with  acute  pains.  He 
is  married  to  one  of  the  beft  of  women ; but 
fhe  too  has  impaired  her  health  by  nurfing  him 

when 
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when  he  was  wounded,  and  is  fubject  to  fevere 
rheumatic  attacks.  Love  however  has  an  opiate 
for  all  her  pains,  and  domeftic  peace  pours  a 
balfam  into  the  hufband’s  wound.  It  is  only  by 
the  ferutinizing  eye  of  affedlion,  that  either  can 
difeover  when  the  other  fuffers,  for  religion  has 
endowed  both  hearts  with  patience,  and  neither 
will  permit  a complaint  to  efcape,  which  might 
invite  the  fympathizing  friend  to  fhare  it's  an- 
guifh.  Difabled  for  fervice,  major  Manlove  has 
retired  upon  half-pay,  and  as  he  plundered 
neither  the  enemy's  country  nor  his  own  during 
the  war,  he  is  not  burthened  with  the  fuperfluities 
of  fortune  ; happily  for  him  thefe  are  not 
amongfl  his  regrets,  and  a prudent  aeconomy 
keeps  him  ftrsit  with  the  -world  and  indepen- 
dant. 

One  brave  youth,  trained  under  his  own  eye 
in  the  fame  regiment  with  himfelf,  is  all  the  ofF- 
fpring  Heaven  hath  bellowed  upon  this  worthy 
father,  and  in  him  the  hearts  of  the  fond  parents 
are  centered;  yet  not  fo  centered,  as  to  (hut 
them  againll  the  general  calls  of  philanthropy, 
lor  in  the  village  where  they  live  they  are  be- 
loved and  blefTed  by  every  creature.  The  gar- 
den furnilhes  amufement  to  Mrs.  Manlove,  and 
when  the  lharp  north  call  does  not  blow  pain 

intq 
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into  the  major’s  wound,  he  is  occupied  with  his 
farm : His  trees,  his  crops,  his  cattle  are  his 
nurfelings,  and  the  poor  that  labour  in  his  fervice 
are  his  children  and  friends.  To  his  fuperiors 
major  Manlove  deports  himfelf  with  that  grace- 
fid  refpedl,  that  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  own 
dignity  without  diminifhing  his;  to  his  inferiors 
he  is  ever  kind  and  condefcending:  To  all  men 
he  maintains  a natural  fincerity  with  a counte- 
nance fo  expreflive  of  the  benevolence,  glowing 
in  his  heart,  that  he  is  beloved  as  foon  as 
known,  and  known  as  foon  as  feen.  With  a 
foul  formed  for  fociety,  and  a lively  flow  of 
fpirits,  this  amiable  man  no  fooner  enters  into 
company,  than  his  prefence  difFufes  joy  and  glad- 
nefs  over  the  whole  circle:  Every  voice  bids 
him  welcome;  every  hand  is  reached  out  to 
greet  him  with  a cordial  fhake.  He  fits  down 
with  a complacent  fmile;  chimes  in  with  the 
converfation  as  it  is  going,  hears  all,  overbears 
none,  damps  nobody’s  jefl,  if  it  is  harmlefs  ; 
cuts  no  man’s  ftory,  if  it  is  only  tedious,  and  is’ 
the  very  life  and  foul  of  the  table. 

According  to  annual  cuftom  I pafled  fome 
days  with  him  lafl:  autumn:  There  is  a tranquil- 
lity, which  tranfpircs  from  the  mafler  and  mi! 
trefs  of  this  family  through  every  member  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  it;  the  fervants  are  few,  but  fo  ar- 
duous in  their  refpeclive  ftations,  that  you  can 
no  where  be  better  waited  on : The  table  is 
plain,  but  elegant,  and  though  the  major  himfelf 
is  no  fportfman,  and  has  done  carrying  a gun, 
the  kindnefs  of  his  neighbours  keeps  him  well 
fupplied  with  game,  and  every  fort  of  rural 
luxury,  that  their  farms  and  gardens  can  furnifli. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  face  of 
the  country  about  him,  and  I was  charmed  with 
his  little  ornamented  farm  in  particular:  The  dif- 
polilion  of  the  garden,  and  tire  abundance  of  it’s 
fruits  and  flowers  befpeak  Mrs.  Manlove  no 
common  adept  in  that  fweet  and  captivating 
fcience. 

One  day  as  my  friend  and  I were  riding 
through  the  fields  to  enjoy  the  weftern  breeze  ot 
a fine  September  morning,  our  ears  were  faluted 
with  the  full  chorus  of  the  hounds  from  a' neigh- 
bouring copfe,  and  as  we  were  eroding  one 
of  the  paftures  towards  them,  we  heard  two 
men  at  high  words  behind  a thick  hedge, 
that  concealed  them  from  our  light,  and  ioon 
after  the  found  of  blows  which  feemed  to  be 
heavily  laid  on,  accompanied  with  oaths  and 
pries  that  made  us  pufh  to  the  next  gate  with 
all  the  fpced  we  copld  muller.  One  ot  the 

* combatants 
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combatants  was  lying  on  the  ground,  roaring 
for  mercy  under  the  cudgel  of  his  conqueror, 
who  was  belaboring  him  at  a furious  rate : 
The  perfon  of  the  vidlor  was  unknown  to  major 
Manlove;  the  vanquifht  foon  made  him  recog- 
nize the  rueful  features  of  Tom  Tinder,  who 
called  upon  the  major  by  name  to  interpofe  and 
lave  him  from  being  murdered. 

This  was  no  fooner  done  than  the  cudgeller, 
who  was  a fturdy  clown,  gave  us  to  underffand, 
that  he  had  been  doing  no  more  than  every 
Englifhman  has  a right  to  do,  returning  the 
loan  of  a blow  with  proper  intereft  to  the  lender; 
This  the  proftrate  hero  did  not  deny,  but  alTerted 
that  the  rafcal  had  headed  the  hare  as  file  was 
breaking  cover,  and  turned  her  into  the  wood 
again,  by  which  means  he  had  fpoilt  the  day’s 
fport. — And  did  you  this  defignedly?  faid  the 
major. — Not  I,  mailer,  replied  the  countryman, 
as  Heaven  fhall  judge  me  ! I love  the  fport  too 
well  to  fpoil  it  wilfully  : But  if  I was  travelling 
along  the  road  juft  as  pufs  was  popping  through 
the  hedge,  could  I help  it?  am  1 in  the  fault? 
And  fhould  this  gentleman,  if  fie  be  a gentleman, 
ride  up  to  me  as  if  he  would  have  trampled  me 
like  a dog  under  his  horfe’s  feet,  and  lay  the  butt 
of  his  whip  noon  my  fcull 5 I think  no  man  can 

bear 
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bear  that;  fo  I pulled  him  out  of  the  faddlc,  and 
banged  him  well,  and  I think  no  good  man,  as 
you  appear  to  be,  will  fay  othe'rwifo  than  that  he 
well  deferved  it. — If  this  be  fo,  anfwered  the 
major,  I can  fay  nothing  to  thecontrary. — How, 
fir,  exclaimed  the  fquire,  who  was  now  upon 
his  legs,  is  a rafcal  like  this  to  return  blow  for 
blow,  and  doc-S  major  Manlove  abet  him  in 
inch  infolencer — I am  forry,  fir,  replied  the  ma- 
jor calmly,  you  fhould  put  fuch  a queftion  to 
me;  but  when  gentlemen  lofe  their  temper — 
Sir,  quoth  Tom,  interrupting  him,  I have  lofl 
my  horfe,  and  that’s  the  worfe  lofs  of  the  two — 
:Tis  wrhat  you  are  leaft  ufed  to,  replied  the  ma- 
jor, and  without  more  words  quietly  trotted 
homewards. 

As  we  jogged  along  my  friend  began  to  com- 
ment with  much  pleafantry  upon  this  ridiculous 
incident,  interlarding  his  difeourfe  every  now 
and  then  with  remarks  of  a more  ferious  fort 
upon  the  ill  effedfs  of  a hafty  temper,  and  giving 
me  fome  traits  of  his  neighbour’s  habits  of  life, 
which,  though  not  fo  uncommon  as  I could  wifii, 
were  neverthelefs  fuch,  as,  when  contraflea 
with  his  benevolent  chara&er,  may  perhaps  ferve 
to  furnilh  out  no  very  unedifying  topic  for  an 
Effay  tft  The  Olfervcr.  # 

N« 
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Mufa  deilit  fulibus  Divas,  piierofquc  Deorum , 
lit  pugilem  viftorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curns,  et  libera  vina  referre. 

(Houat.) 

IN  times  of  very  remote  antiquity,  when  men 
were  not  fo  lavilh  of  their  wit  as  they  have 
finee  been,  Poetry  could  not  furnilh  employment 
for  more  than  Three  Mujes  ; but  as  bulinefs 
grew  upon  their  hands  and  departments  multi- 
plied, it  became  neceflary  to  enlarge?  the  coin- 
million  and  a board  was  conftituted  coh filling  of 
Nine  in  number,  who  had  their  leveral  preiiden- 
cies  allotted  to  them,  and  every  branch  of  the  art 
poetic  thenceforth  had  its  peculiar  patronefsand 
fuperintendant. 

As  to  the  fpecific  time  when  thefe  three  fenior 
goddefles  called  in  their  fix  new  aflelTors  it  is 
matter  of  conjeilure  only;  but  it  the  poet  He- 
fiad,  was,  as  we  are  told,  the  firft,  who  had  the 
honour  of  announcing  their  names  and  charac- 
ters to  the  world,  we  may  reafonably  fuppote 
this  was  done  upon  the  immediate  opening  of 
their  new  commiffion,  as  they  would  hardly  en- 
Vot.  V.  T ter 
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ter  upon  their  offices  without  apprifing  all  thofe, 
whom  it  might  concern,  of  their  acceffion. 

Before  this  period  the  three  elded  fiders  con- 
defcended  to  be  maids  of  all  work  ; and  if  the 
work  became  more  than  they  could  turn  their 
hands  to,  they  have  nobody  but  themfelves  and 
their  fellow  deities  to  complain  of;  for  had  they 
been  content  to  have  let  the  world  go  on  in  its 
hatural  courfe,  mere  mortal  poets  would  not  pro- 
bably have  overburthened  either  it  or  them  ; but 
when  Apollo  himfelf  (who  being  their  prefident 
‘fhould  have  had  more  -confideration  for  their 
cafe)  begot  the  poet  Linus  in  one  of  his  terref- 
trial  frolics,  and  endowed  him  with  hereditary 
tjerfiiis,  he'todk  a certain  meffiod  to  make  work 
for  the  rriufes:  Accordingly  we  find -the  chade 
'Calliope  herfclf,  theelded'of  the  frderhood,  and 
who  'fhot/ld  have  fet  a better  example  to  the  fa- 
mily, could  not  hold  out  againd  this  heavenly 

baftard,  but  in  an  unguarded  moment  yielded  her 

' 1 

Virgin  honours  to  Linus,  and  produced  the  poet 
'Orpheus:  Such  an  indan’ce  of  celddial  inconti- 
nence could  not  tail  to  dnike  the  morals  df  the 
mod  demure;  and  even  the -cold  godddfs  Luna 
caught' the  flanvc,  and  fmuggled  a bantling  into 
the  world,  whom  malieioniiy  enough  die  named 
Mufieus , with  a fly  defign  no  dotibt  of 'laying 

•her 
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her  child  at  the  door  of  the  Parnaftian  nun- 
nery. 

Three  fuch  high- blooded  bards  as  Linus , 
Orpheus  and  Mitfaus,  l'o  lathered  and  fo  mo- 
thered, were  enough  to  people  all  Greece  with 
poets  and  muficians;  and  in  truth  they  were  not 
idle  in  their  generation,  but  like  true  patriarchs 
fpread  their  families  over  all  the  fhores  of  Ionia 
and  the  iilands  of  the  Archipelago : It  is  nqt 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  three  lifter 
qnifes,  who  had  enough  to  do  to  nurfe  their  own 
children  and  defeendants,  were  difpofed  to  call 
in  other  helpmates  to  the  talk,  2nd  whilft  Greece 
was  in  its  glory,  it  may  well  be  fuppofeftthat  all 
the  nine  lifters  were  fully  employed  in  bellowing 
upon  every  votary  a portion  of  their  attention, 
and  anfwering  every  call  made  upon  them  for  aid 
and  infpiration : Much  gratitude  is  due  tQ  them 
from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  hath  been 
paid,  for  even  to  the  prefent  hour  they  are  mr 
Yoked  and  worlhipped  by  the  fons  ot  verfe,  vvhilft 
all  the  other  deities  of  Olympus  have  either  eb-» 
dicated' their  thrones,  or  been  difmiftedlromthem 
with  contempt;  eveu  Milton  himfelf  in  l\is  lhT 
cred  epic  invokes  the  heavenly  mvfe,  who  iftfpirid 
•Moles  'in  the  top  of  llv\h  or  by1  which 
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he  afcribes  great  antiquity  as  well  as  dignity  to 
the  character  he  addrefTes. 

The  powers  afcribed  to  Orpheus  were  under 
the  veil  of  fable  emblems  of  his  influence  over 
favage  minds,  and  of  his  wifdom  and  eloquence 
in  reclaiming  them  from  that  barbarous  date : 
Upon  thefe  imprefTions  civilization  and  fociety 
took  place : The  patriarch,  who  founded  a fa- 
mily or  tribe,  the  legiflator,  who  eftablifhed  a 
date,  the  pried,  prophet,  judge  or  king,  are  cha- 
racters, which,  ’if  traced  to  their  firit  fources, 
will  be  found  to  branch  from  that  of  poet : The 
firft  prayers,  the  firit  laws  and  the  earlieft  pro- 
phecies were  metrical ; profe  hath  a later  origin, 
and  before  the  art  of  writing  was  in  exigence, 
poetry  had  reached  a very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  fome  of  it’s  nobleit  productions  were 
no  otherwife  preferred  than  by  tradition.  As  to 
the  facred  quality  of  their  firft  poetry  the  Greeks 
are  agreed,  and  to  give  their  early  bards  the 
better  title  to  infpiration  they  feign  them  to  be 
defcended  from  the  Gods ; Orpheus  mult  have 
profited  by  his  mother’s  partiality,  and  Linus 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fome  interell 
with  his  father  Apollo.  But  to  dwell  no  longer 
on  thefe  fabulous  legends  of  the  Greeks,  we 
may  refer  to  the  books  of  Moles  for  the  earliclt 

and 
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and  mod  authentic  exemples  of  facred  poetry  : 
Every  thing  that  was  the  immediate  effulion  of 
tiie  prophetic  fpirit  leems  to  have  been  chaunted 
forth  in  dithyrambic  meafure ; the  valedictory 
bleftings  of  the  Patriarchs,  when  dying,  the  fongs 
of  triumph  and  thankfgiving  after  victory  are 
metrical,  and  high  as  the  antiquity  of  the  facred 
poem  of  Job  undoubtedly  is,  fuch  neverthelefs 
is  its  character  and  conftru£tion  as  to  carry 
ltrong  internal  marks  of  its  being  written  in  an 
advanced  Itate  ot  the  art. 

The  poet  therefore,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
was  in  the  earlieft  ages  a facred  character,  and 
his  talent  a divine  gift,  a celeftial  infpiration  ; 
Men  regarded  him  as  the  ambalfador  of  Heaven 
and  the  interpreter  ot  it's  will.  It  is  perfeiftly  in 
nature  and  no  lefs  agreeable  to  God’s  provi- 
dence to  fuppofe  that  even  in  the  dark  eft  times 
fome  minds  of  a more  enlightened  fort  fhould 
break  forth,  and  be  engaged  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  univerfe  and  its  author:  From  medh 
tating  upon  the  works  of  the  Creator  the  tranfif 
tion  to  the  a£t  of  praife  and  adoration  follows  as 
it  were  of  courfe  : Thefe  are  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  naturally  infpirc  it  with  a certain 
portion  of  rapture  and  enthuliafm,  rufhing  upon 
♦he  lips  in  warm  and  glowing  language,  and  dif- 
T 3 daining 
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daining  to  be  exprefled  in  ordinary  and  vulgar 
phrafe ; the  thoughts  become  inflated,  the  bread 
labours  with  a paflionate  defire  to  fav  fomething 
worthy  of  the  ear  of  Heaven,  fomething  in  a 
more  elevated  tone  and  cadence,  fomething 
more  harmonious  and  muflcal  { this  can  only  be 
effeCted  by  meafured  periods,  by  fome  chaunc, 
that  can  be  repeated  in  the  drain  again  and 
again,  grateful  at  once  to  the  Car  and  imprefiive 
on  the  memory;  and  what  is  this  but  poetry  ? 
Poetry  then  is  the  language  of  prayer,  an  addrefs 
becoming  of  the  Deity ; it  may  be  remembered  ; 
it  may  be  repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
called  together  for  thepurpofes  of  worfhip  ; this 
is  a form  that  maybe  fixt  upon  their  minds  and 
in  this  they  may  be  taught  to  join. 

The  next  dep  in  the  progrefs  of  poetry  from 
the  praife  of  God  is  to  the  praife  of  men  : Illuf- 
trious  characters,  heroic  nations  are  finglcd  out 
for  celebration  ; the  inventors  of  ufsful  arts,  the 
reformers  of  favage  countries,  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  are  extolled  in  verfe,  they  are  raifed  to 
the  dries,  and  the  poet,  having  praifed  them  as 
the  find  of  men,  vvhild  on  earth,  deities  them 
after  death,  and,  confcious  that  they  merit  im- 
mortality, boldly  bedows  it,  and  afiigns  to  them 
^ rank  and  office  in  heaven  appropriate  to  the 

character 
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character  they  maintained  in  life  ^ hence  it  is 
that  the  merits  of  a Bacchus,  a Hercules  and 
numbers  more  are  amplified  by  the  poet,  till  they 
become  the  attributes  of  their  divinity,  altars  arc 
raifed  and  yidlims  immolated  to  their  worfhip. 
Thefe  are  the  fanciful  effedts  of  poetry  in  its  fe- 
cond  ftage:  Religion  overrheatcd  turns  into 
enthuliafm  ; enthuiiafm  forces  the  imagination 
into  all  the  vifionary  regions  of  fable,  and  idola- 
try takes  poddlion  of  the  whole  Gentile  world. 
The  Egyptians,  a myfterious  dogmatizing  race, 
begin  the  work  with  fymbol  and  hieroglyphic  ; 
the  Greeks,  a vain  ingenious  people,  invent  a 
fet  of  tales  and  fables  for  what  they  do  not  un- 
derhand, embellilh  them  with  all  the  glittering 
ornaments  of  poetry,  and  fpread  the  captivating 
delufion  over  all  the  world.  : r 

In  the  fucceeding  period  we  review  the  poet 
in  full  pofieflion  of  this  brilliant  machinery  and 
with  all  Olympus  at  his  command:  Surrounded 
by  Apollo  and  the  rnufes  he  commences  every 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  them  for  protection  : 
He  has  a deity  at  his  call  for  every  operation  of 
nature;  if  he  would  roll  the  thunder,  Jupiter 
fhakes  Mount  Ida  to  dignify  his  defeription ; 
Neptune  attends  him  in  his  car,  if  he  would  allay 
the  ocean;  if  he  would  let  loofe  the  winds  to 
T 4 raife 
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raife  it  TEolus  unbars  his  cave;  the  fpear  of 
Mars  and  the  aegis  of  Minerva  arm  him  for  the 
battle  ; the  arrows  of  Apollo  fcatter  peflilence 
through  the  air;  Mercury  flies  upon  the  mei- 
fages  of  Jupiter;  Juno  raves  with  jcaloufv  and 
Venus  leads  the  Loves  and  GraceyAtsher  train. 
In  this  clafs  we  contemplate  Homer  and  his  in- 
ferior brethren  of  the  epic  order;  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  form  the  warrior,  inftruft  the  politician, 
animate  the  patriot ; they  delineate  the  charac- 
ters and  manners;  they  charm  us  with  their  de- 
feriptions,  'furprize  us  with  their  incidents,  in- 
tereft  us  with  their  dialogue  ; they  engage  every 
pafTion  in  its  turn,  melt  us  to  pity,  roufe  us  to 
glory,  ftrike  11s  with  terror,  fire  us  with  indigna- 
tion ; in  a word  they  prepare  us  for  the  drama, 
and  the  drama  for  us; 

A new  poet  now  comes  upon  the  ftage ; he 
{lands  in  perfon  before  us  : He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  a blind  and  wandering  bard  chaunting 
his  rhapfodies  to  a throng  of  villagers  colle&ed 
in  a group  about  him,  but  ere<5ls  a fplendid  the- 
atre, gathers  together  a whole  city  as  his  audi- 
ence, prepares  a firiking  fpeflacle,  protides  a 
chorus  of  adlors,  brings  mufic,  dance  and  drefs 
to  his  aid,  realizes  the  thunder,  burfls  open  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  calls  forth  their  apparitions, 

defeends 
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defcends  to  the  very  regions  of  the  damned  and 
drags  die  Furies  from  their  fames  to  prefent 
themlelves  perfonally  to  the  terrified  fpedlators: 
Such  are  the  powers  of  the  drama ; here  the 
poet  reigns  and  triumphs  in  his  higheft  glory. 

The  filth  denomination  gives  us  the  lyric  poet 
chaunting  his  ode  at  tin:  public  games  and  fefii- 
vals  crowned  with  olive  and  cncompaiTed  by  all 
the  wits  and  nobles  ol  his  age  and  country: 
Here  we  contemplate  Stcfuhorus,  Ah' ecus,  Pin- 
dar, Callijiratiis \ lublime,  abrupt,  impetuous 
they  Itrike  us  with  the  lhock  ol  their  electric  ge- 
nius ; they  dart  from  earth  to  heaven ; there  is 
no  following  them  in  their  fights ; we  Hand  gaz- 
ing with  furprize,  their  boldnefs  awes  us,  their 
brevity  confounds  us  ; their  fudden  tranfitions 
and  ellipfes  elcape  our  apprehenfion  ; we  are 
charmed  we  know  not  why,  we  are  pleafed  with 
being  puzzled  and  applaud  although  we  cannot 
comprehend.  In  the  lighter  lyric  we  meet  Ana- 
creon, Sappho,  and  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus;  in  the  grave,  didaflic,  folemn  clafs  we 
have  the  venerable  names  of  a Solon,  a Tyrteeus 
and  thofc,  who  may  be  filed  the  demagogues  in 
poetry:  Is  liberty  to  be  alTerted,  licentioufnefs  to 
be  reprefed?  Is  the  fpirit  of  a nation  to  be 
ron fed  ■ It  is  the  poet  not  the  orator  mull  give 

the 
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the  foul  is  energy  and  fpring:  Is  Salamis  to  be 
recovered?  It  is  the  elegy  of  Solon  mud  found 
the  inarch  to  it’s  attack.  Are  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans to  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy?  It  is 
Tyrtaus,  who  mull  fing  the  war-fong  and  revive 
their  languid  courage. 

Poetry  next  appears  in  its  paftoral  character; 
it  affe&s  the  garb  of  fhepherds  and  the  language 
of  the  ruftic  : It  reprefents  to  out1  view  the  rural 
landfcape  and  the  peaceful  cottage ; it  records 
the  labours,  the  amufements,  the  loves  of  the 
village  nymphs  and  fwains,  and  exhibits  nature 
in  its  fimpleft  ftate:  It  is  no  longer  the  harp  or 
the  lyre,  but  the  pipe  of  the  poet,  which  now  in- 
vites our  attention:  Theocritus,  leaning  on  his 
crook  in  his  rulfet  mantle  and  clouted  brogues,  ap- 
pears more  perfectly  in  character  than  the  court-- 
ly  Maro,  who  feems  more  the  fhepherd  of  the 
theatre  than  of  the  field.  I have  yet  one  other 
clafs  in  referve  for  the  epigrammatift,  but  I will 
fhut  up  my  lift  without  him,  not  being  willing 
that  poetry,  which  commences  with  a pTayer, 
fhould  conclude  with  a pun. 


N® 
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N°  CLII. 


Keque  lex  ejl  jujllor  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua. 


E have  heard  fo  much  of  the  tragical  ef- 


fe£ls  of  jealoufy,  that  I was  not  a little 
pleafed  with  an  account  lately  given  me  of  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  happily  cured  of  his 
jealoufy  without  any  of  thofe  melancholy  cir- 
cumftances,  w'hich  too  frequently  refult  from 
that  fatal  palhon,  even  when  it  is  groundlefs  : 
As  this  gentleman’s  jealoufy  wras  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  I am  the  rather  tempted  to  relate  the  (lory 
(under  proper  caution  as  to  names  and  perlons) 
becaufe  there  is  a moral  juftice  in  its  catallrophe, 
which  is  plealing  even  in  fi&ion,  but  more  par- 
ticularly fo  when  w'e  meet  it  in  the  real  occur- 
rences of  life. 

Sir  Paul  Tefty  in  his  forty-eighth  year  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Louifa  in  her  eighteenth ; there 
are  fome  parents,  who  feem  to  think  a good  fet- 
tlemcnt  can  atone  for  any  difparity  of  age,  and 
Louifa’s  w'ere  of  this  fort.  Sir  Paul  had  a mai- 
den fifter  feveral  years  younger  than  himfelf, 
W'ho  had  kept  his  houfe  for  fome  time  before  his 
marriage  with  Louifa,  and  as  this  lady  was  in 


fail 
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fa£T  an  admirable  oeconomift  and  alfo  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a very  confiderable  independent  fortune, 
the  prudent  baronet  took  his  meafures  for  her 
continuance  in  his  family,  where  under  pretence 
of  affifting  the  inexperience  of  his  young  bride 
{Tie  dill  maintained  her  government  in  as  abfb- 
Iute  authority  as  ever : As  Mifs  Rachel  would 
have  been  better  plea-fed  with  her  brother,  had 
he  chofen  a wife  with  lefs  beatify  and  more  for- 
tune than  Louifa  brought  into  the  family,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  £he  would  have  remained  with 
him  after  his  marriage,  had  (he  not  been  pretty 
far  advanced  in  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a cer- 
tain young  gentleman,  whofe  attentions,  though 
in  fail  direifed  to  her  purfe,  fhe  was  willing  to 
believe  had  been  honourably  addreffed  to  her  per- 
fon:  This  young  gentleman,  whom  I fhall  call 
Lionel,  was  undoubtedly  an  objeft  well  deferv- 
ing  the  regards  of  any  lady  in  Mifs  Rachel’s  pre- 
dicament ; with  a fine  perfon  and  engaging  ad- 
drefs  he  had  the  recommendation  of  high  birth, 
being  a younger  fon  of  the  Lord  Mortimer,  a ve- 
nerable old  peer,  who  refilled  at  his  family  man- 
fion  within  a few  miles  of  Sir  Paul,  and  lived 
upon  the  mod  friendly  terms  with  him  in  a fre- 
quent intercourfe  of  viiits:  Lionel  had  given 
this  worthy  father  great  uneafinefs  from  his  early 

dillipation 
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dillipation  and  extravagance  ; conliderable  fums 
had  been  paid  for  him  to  clear  his  debts,  but  the 
old  lord’s  eftate  being  a moderate  one  and  eu- 
tailed  upon  his  eldelt  fon,  Lionel  had  been 
obliged  to  fell  out  of  the  army,  and  was  now 
living  at  home  upon  the  bounty  of  his  father  on 
a reduced  and  llender  allowance. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lionel,  who 
felt  his  own  embarrailinents  too  fenlibly  t<?  neg- 
lect any  fair  means  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
fhould  be  willing  to  repair  his  (battered  fortunes 
by  an  advantageous  match  ; and  though  Mifs 
Rachel  was  not  exadly  the  lady  he  would  have 
chofen,  yet  he  very  jultly  conlidered  that  his  cir- 
cumftances  did  not  entitle  him  to  chufe  for  him- 
felf;  he  was  alfo  (Irongly  urged  to  the  meafure 
by  his  father,  to  whole  wifhes  lie  held  himfelf 
bound  to  conform  not  only  on  the  fcore  of  duty 
but  of  atonement  likewife:  At  this  time  the  af- 
fair was  in  fo  promifing  a train,  that  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  but  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclufion  between  the  parties,  had  not  Si^ 
Paul’s  marriage  taken  place  as  it  did;  but  as 
Mifs  Rachel  tor  reafons,  which  are  fufficiently 
explained,  determined  upon  remaining  with  her 
brother,  the  intercourfe  between  the  lovers  was 
renewed,  as  f©on  as  Sir  Paul  had  brought  home 

his 
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his  bride,  and  was  fiifficiently  fettled  to  receive 
the  vifits  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  on  the 
occafion. 

Now  it  was  that  the  unhappy  Rachel  became 
a viflim  to  the  mod  tormenting  of  all  human 
paiTions:  her  fifter-in-law  had  a thoufand  charms, 
and  lhe  foon  difcovered,  or  fancied  file  dif- 
covercd,  that  Lionel’s  attentions  were  directed 
towards  a fairer  object  than  herfelf : She  had 
now  the  ftrongeft  of  all  motives  for  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  Louifa’s  behaviour,  and  it  is 
the  property  of  jealoufy  to  magnify  and  difcolour 
every  thing  it  looks  upon;  for  fome  time  how- 
ever (lie  kept  herfelf  under  prudent  reftraint;  a 
hint  now  and  then,  cautroufly  introduced  in  the 
way  of  advice,  was  all  Hie  ventured  upon;  but 
thefe  hints  were  fo  little  attended  to  by  Louifa, 
whofe  innocent  gaycty  lent  no  ear  to  fuch  re- 
mondrances,  that  they  were  oceafionally  re- 
peated in  a graver  tone;  as  thefe  grew  more  and 
more  peevifh,  Louifa  began  to  take  a little  mif- 
^hievous  pleafure  in  teazing,  and  was  piqued  in- 
to a behaviour,  which  probably  fhe  would  never 
have  indulged  herfelf  in  towards  Lionel,  had  not 
Rachel’s  jealoufy  provoked  her  to  it ; Hill  it  was 
innocent,  but  fo  far  imprudent,  as  it  gave  a 
handle  to  Rachel’s  malice,  who  now  began  to 

fow 
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fow  the  feeds  of  difcontent  to  her  brother's  irri- 
table bofom. 

In  one  of  thofe  fparring  dialogues,  which 
now  frequently  palled  between  the  fillers,  Ra- 
chel, after  defcanting  upon  the  old  topic 
with  fame  degree  of  afperity,  concluded  her 
lecture  with  many  profellions  of  zeal  for  Louifa ’s 
happinefs,  anti  obferved  to  her  as  an  apology  for 
the  freedom  of  her  advice,  that  fhe  had  a right  to 
feme  little  experience  of  the  world  more  than 
had  yet  fallen  to  the  other’s  lot:  To  which 
Louifa  replied  with  fome tartnefs — “True!  for 
“ you  have  lived  more  years  in  it  than  I have.” — 
“ A few  perhaps,”  anfvvered  Rachel. — “ As 
“ few,  or  as  many  as  you  chufe  to  acknow- 
“ ledge,’  added  Louifa  : “ It  is  one  amonglt  a 
“ variety  of  advantages  over  me,  which  you  are 
“ too  generous  to  boalt  of,  and  I too  humble  to 
“ repine  at.” — “ Be  that  as  it  may,”  faid  the 
elder  damfel,  “ you  will  give  me  leave  to  obferve 
“ that  you  have  a double  call  upon  you  for  dif- 
“ cretion;  you  are  a married  woman.” 

“ Perhaps  that  very  circumftance  mgy  be  a 
“ proof  of  my  indiferetion.” 

“ How  fo,  madam!  I may  venture  to  fay 
At  my  brother  Sir  Paul  was  no  unfeafpstabie 
“ match  for  your  ladvlhip;  at  kail  1 cjm  wit- 
# “ nefs 
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“ nefs  Tome  pains  were  employed  on  your  part 
“ to  obtain  him. 

“ Well,  my  dear  fitter,  replied  Louifa  with 
an  atfedted  nonchalance,  “ after  fo  much  pains 
“ is  it  not  natural  I fhould  with  to  repofe  myfelf 
“ a little?” — “ Indifcretion  admits  of  no  repofe; 
“ health,  honour,  happinefs  are  facrificed  by  it  s 
“ effedts;  it  laps  the  reputation  of  a wife;  it 
“ fhakes  the  affections  of  a hufband.” 

“ Be  content!”  cried  Louifa,  “ if  you  will 
“ give  no  caufe  for  difturbing  the  affections  of 
“ the  hufband,  I will  take  care  none  (hall  be 
“ given  tor  attainting  the  reputation  ol  the 
“ wife.” 

At  this  moment  Sir  Paul  entered  the  room, 
and  perceiving  by  the  countenances  of  the  ladies, 
that  they  were  not  perfectly  in  good-humour 
with  each  other,  eagerly  demanded  of  Louiia 
why  fhe  looked  fo  grave. 

“ I would  look  grave,  it  I could,'  fhe  replied, 
“ out  of  compliment  to  my  company;  but  1 
“ have  fo  light  a conlcience  and  fo  gay  a heart, 
“ that  I cannot  look  gravity  in  the  face  without 
“ laughing  at  it.” 

This  was  delivered  with  fo  pointed  a glance 
at  Rachel,  that  it  was  not  pollible  tomiffake  the 
application,  and  the  had  no  fooner  let:  the  room, 

than 
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than  an  explanation  took  place  between  the  bro- 
ther and  filter,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Rachel 
artfully  contrived  to  infufe  fuch  a copious  por- 
tion of  her  own  poifonous  jealoufy  into  the  bo- 
fom  of  fir  Paul,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  lord 
Mortimer,  which  was  at  this  criiis  announced  to 
him,  he  took  a fudden  determination  to  give  him 
to  underftand  how  nccelfary  it  was  become  to 
hisdomeftic  happinefs,  that  Lionel  fliould  be  in- 
duced to  difeontinue  his  vifits  in  his  family. 

Under  thel'e  imprellions  and  in  a very  awk- 
ward date  of  mind  Sir  Paul  repaired  to  his 
library,  where  lord  Mortimer  was  expefting  him 
in  a fituation  of  no  lefs  embarraflment,  having 
conned  over  a fpeech  for  the  purpofe  of  introdu- 
cing a propofal  for  an  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies, and  with  a view  to  found  how  Sir  Paul 
might  (land  affefted  towards  a match  between 
his  fon  Lionel  and  Mils  Rachel. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  ceremonies  were  over,  wh  ich 
were  not  very  fpeedily  dilmiifed,  as  both  parties 
w ere  drift  obfervers  of  the  old  rules  of  breeding, 
his  lordfhip  began  after  his  manner  to  wind 
about  by  way  of  reconnoitring  his  ground,  and 
having  compofed  his  features  with  much  gravity 
and  deliberation,  began  to  open  his  honourable 
trenches  as  follows — “ In  very  truth,  Sir  Paul,  I 
, fo L.  V.  u “proteft 
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“ proteft  to  you  there  are  few  things  in  life  can 
“ give  me  more  pleafure  than  to  find  my  fon 
“ Lionel  fo  afliduous  in  his  vifits  to  this  fa- 
“ mily.” — The  baronet,  whofe  mind  at  this 
moment  was  not  capable  of  adverting  to  any 
other  idea  but  what  had  reference  to  his  own 
jealoufy,  flared  with  amazement  at  this  unex- 
pedted  addrefs  and  was  ftaggered  how  to  reply  to 
it ; at  laft  with  much  hefitation  in  a tone  of  ill- 
counterfeited  raillery  he  replied  that  he  truly 
believed  there  was  one  perfon  in  his  family,  to 
whom  Mr.  Lionel’s  vifits  were  particularly  ac- 
ceptable : and  as  this  was  a fubjeft  very  near  his 
heart,  nay,  that  alone  upon  which  the  honour 
and  happinefs  of  him  and  his  family  depended, 
he  allured  his  lordfhip  that  it  was  with  avidity 
he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  an 
explanation,  which  he  hoped  would  be  as  confi- 
dential on  his  lordfhip's  part,  as  it  Ihould  be  on 
his  own.  There  was  fomething  in  the  manner 
of  Sir  Paul’s  delivery,  as  w'dll  as  in  the  matter  of 

f 

the  fpeech  itfelf,  which  alarmed  the  hereditary 
pride  of  the  old  peer,  w ho  drawing  himfelf  up 
with  great  dignity  obferved  to  Sir  Paul,  that  for 
his  fon  Lionel  he  had  this  to  fay,  that  w^ant  of 
honour  wras  never  amongft  his  failings  ; nay  it 
was  never  to  be  charged  with  impunity  againft 

any 
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any  member  of  his  family,  and  that  to  prevent 
any  imputation  of  this  fort  from  being  grounded 
upon  his  fon’s  afliduities  to  a certain  lady,  he 
had  now  fought  this  interview  and  explanation 
with  his  good  friend  and  neighbour. 

This  was  fo  kind  a lift  in  Sir  Paul’s  concep- 
tion towards  his  favourite  point,  that  he  immedi- 
ately exclaimed — “ I fee  your  lordfhip  is  not 
“ unapprifed  of  what  is  too  confpicuous  to  be 
“ overlooked  by  any  body,  who  is  familiar  in 
“ this  houfe;  but  as  I know  your  lordfhip  is  a 
“ man  of  the  niceft  honour  in  your  own  perfon 
“ I fhould  hold  myfelf  eflentially  bound  to  you, 
“ if  you  would  prevail  upon  your  fon  to  adopt 
“ the  like  principles  towards  a certain  lady  un- 
“ der  this  roof,  and  caution  him  to  defift  from 
“ thofe  alhduities,  which  you  yourfelf  have 
“ noticed,  and  which  to  confefs  the  truth  to  you 
“ I cannot  be  a witnefs  to  without  very  great 
<c  uneafinefs  and  difcontent.” 

Upon  thefe  words  the  peer  ftarted  from  his 
feat  as  nimbly  as  age  would  permit  him,  and 
with  great  firmnefs  replied — “ Sir  Paul  Tefty, 
“ if  this  be  your  wifh  and  defire,  let  me  afiure 
“ you,  it  (hall  be  mine  alfo;  my  fon’s  vifit  in 
“ this  family  will  never  be  repeated  \ fet  your 
U 2 “ heart 
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“ heart  at  reft;  Lionel  Mortimer  will  give  you 
“ and  your’s  no  further  difturbance.” 

“ My  lord,”  anfwered  the  baronet,  “ I am 
“ penetrated  with  the  fenfeof  your  very  honour- 
“ able  proceedings,  and  the  warmth  with  wrhich 
“ you  have  exprefled  yourfelf  on  a fubject  fo 
“ clofely  interwoven  with  my  peace  of  mind; 
“ you  have  eafcd  my  heart  of  it's  burthen  and  I 
“ fit  all  be  ever  mod  grateful  to  you  for  it. 

“ Sir,”  replied  the  peer,  “ there  is  more 
“ than  enough  faid  on  the  fubje£t ; I dare  fay 
“ my  fon  will  furvive  hisdifappointment.  — “ I 
“ dare  fay  he  will,”  faid  Sir  Paul,  “ I cannot 
“ doubt  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Lionel’s  attentions; 
“ I have  only  to  hope  he  will  direct  them  to 
“ fome  other  objedt.” 

Lord  Mortimer  now  muttered  fomething, 
which  Sir  Paul  did  not  hear,  nor  perhaps  attend 
to,  and  took  a hafty  leave.  When  it  is  explained 
to  the  reader  that  Mifs  Rachel  had  never,  even 
in  the  moft  diftant  manner,  hinted  the  fituation 
of  her  heart  to  her  brother,  on  the  contrary  had 
induftrioufly  concealed  it  from  him,  this  mal- 
entendu  will  not  appear  out  of  nature  and  proba- 
bility. Lionel,  whofe  little  gallantries  with 
Louifa  had  not  gone  far  enough  ferioufly  to  en- 
gage 
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gage  his  heart,  was  fufficiently  tired  of  his  mer- 
cenary attachment  to  Mifs  Rachel ; fo  that  he 
patiently  fubmitted  to  his  difmiflion  and  readdy 
obeyed  his  father’s  commands  by  a total  difcon- 
tinuance  of  his  vilits  to  Sir  Paul : To  the 
ladies  of  the  family  this  behaviour  appeared  alto- 
gether myderious;  Sir  Paul  kept  the  fecret  to 
himfelf,  and  watched  Louifa  very  narrowly; 
when  he  found  fhe  took  no  other  notice  of 
Lionel’s  negled,  than  by  flightly  remarking  that 
fhe  fuppofed  he  was  more  agreeably  engaged,  he 
began  to  difmifs  his  jealoufy  and  regain  his 
fpirits. 

It  was  far  otherwife  with  the  unhappy  Rachel ; 
her  heart  was  on  the  rack,  for  though  fhe  na- 
turally fufpefted  her  brother’s  jealoufy  of  being 
the  caufe  of  Lionel  s abfence,  yet  fhe  could  not 
account  for  his  fdence  towards  herfelf  in  any 
other  way  than  by  fuppofing  that  Louila  had 
totally  drawn  off  his  affedlions  from  her,  and 
this  was  agony  not  to  be  fupported  ; day  after 
day  palled  in  anxious  expe&ation  of  a letter  to 
explain  this  cruel  negleft,  but  none  came  ; alt 
communication  with  the  whole  family  of  lord 
Mortimer  Y/as  at  a ftop  ; no  intelligence  could 
be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  and  to  all  fuch 
enquiries  as  fhe  ventured  to  try  upon  her  brother, 

U 3 he 
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he  anfwered  fo  drily,  that  {he  could  gather  no- 
thing from  him : In  the  mean  time  as  he  became 
hourly  better  reconciled  to  Louifa,  fo  he  grew 
more  and  more  coo'  to  the  miferable  Rachel,  who 
now  too  late  difcovered  the  fatal  confequences 
of  interfering  between  hufband  and  wrife,  and 
heartily  reproached  herfelf  for  her  officioufnefs 
in  aggravating  his  jealoufy. 

Whiilt  {he  was  tormenting  herfelf  with  thefe 
reflections,  and  when  Louifa  feemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  ever  fuch  a perfon  as  Lionel  exifted, 
a report  was  circulated  that  he  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a certain  lady  of  great  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  that  he  had  gone  up  with  lord  Mor- 
timer to  town  for  that  purpofe.  There  wanted 
only  this  blow  to  make  Rachel’s  agonies  com- 
pleat;  in  a ftate  of  mind  little  fhort  of  phrenfy 
the  betook  herfelf  to  her  chamber,  and  there 
fhuiting  hgrfelf  up  {he  gave  vent  to  her  paflion 
in  a letter  fully  charged  with  complaints  and  re- 
proaches, which  fhe  committed  to  a trufty  mef- 
fenger  with  ftriCt  injunctions  to  deliver  it  into 
Lionel’s  own  hand,  and  return  with  his  anfwer: 
This  commiilion  was  faithfully  performed,  and 
the  following  is  the  anfwer  Ihe  received  in 
return. — 


“ Madam, 
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“ Madam, 

“ I am  no  lefs  aftonilhed  than  affe&ed  by 
“ your  letter:  If  your  brother  has  not  long  fince 
“ informed  you  of  his  conference  with  my  fa- 
“ ther  and  the  refult  of  it,  he  has  a&ed  as  un- 
“ juftly  by  you  as  he  has  by  lord  Mortimer 
“ and  myfelf : When  my  father  waited  upon, 

“ Sir  Paul  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making 
((  known  to  him  the  hopes  J had  the  ambition 
“ to  entertain  of  rendering  myfelf  acceptable  to 
“ you  upon  a propofal  of  marriage,  he  received 
“ at  once  fo  fhort  and  peremptory  a difmiflion 
“ on  my  behalf,  that,  painful  as  it  was  to  my 
“ feelings,  I had  no  part  to  a&  but  fdently  to 
“ fubmit  and  withdraw  myfelf  from  a family, 

“ w here  I was  fo  unacceptable  an  intruder. 

“ When  I confirm  the  truth  of  the  report 
“ you  have  heard,  and  inform  you  thnt  my  mar- 
« riage  took  place  this  very  morning,  you  will 
“ pardon  me  if  I add  no  more  than  that  I have 
“ the  honour  to  be, 

“ Madam,  your  mod  obedient 
“ and  mod  humble  fervant, 

“ Lionel  Mortimer.” 

Every  hope  being  extinguifhed  by  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  the  difconfolate  Rachel  became 
U 4 henceforth 
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henceforth  one  of  the  mod  miferable  of  human 
beings  : After  venting  a torrent  of  rage  againft 
her  brother,  fhe  turned  her  back  upon  his  houfe 
for  ever,  and  undetermined  where  to  fix,  whild  at 
intervals  fhe  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  be  in  poffefiion 
of  her  fenfes,  fhe  is  dill  wandering  from  place  to 
place  in  fearch  of  that  repofe,  which  is  not  to  be 
found,  and  wherever  fhe  goes  exhibits  a melan- 
choly fpe&acle  of  difappointed  envy  and  felf- 
tormenting  fpleen. 


N°  CL1II. 

✓ 

ADelifa  poffed  of  beauty,  fortune,  rank,  and 
every  elegant  accomplifhment,  that  genius 
and  education  could  bedow,  was  withal  fo  un- 
fupportably  capricious,  that  fhe  feemed  born  to 
be  the  torment  of  every  heart,  which  differed 
itfelf  to  be  attrafted  by  her  charms.  Though 
her  coquetry  was  notorious  to  a proverb,  fuch 
wereher  allurements,  that  very  few,  upon  whom 
fhe  thought  fit  to  pradlite  them,  had  ever  found 
refolution  to  redd  their  power.  Of  all  the  vic- 
tims of  her  vanity  Leander  feemed  to  be  that 

over 
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over  whom  fhe  threw  her  chains  with  the 
greateft  air  of  triumph  ; he  was  indeed  a con- 
queft  to  boaft  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obftinately 
defended  his  heart,  and  for  a time  made  as  many 
reprifals  upon  the  tender  paflions  of  her  fex  as 
fhe  raifed  contributions  upon  his:  Her  better  ftar 
at  length  prevailed  ; fhe  beheld  Leander  at  her 
feet,  and  though  her  vidtory  was  accomplilhed 
at  the  expence  of  more  tender  glances,  than  fhe 
had  ever  bellowed  upon  the  whole  fex  collec- 
tively, yet  it  was  a victory,  which  only  piqued 
Adelifa  to  render  his  llavery  the  more  intolerable 
for  the  trouble  it  had  coft  her  to  reduce  him  to  it. 
After  ihe  had  trifled  with  him  and  tortured  him 
in  every  way  that  her  ingenious  malice  could 
devife,  and  made  fuch  public  difplay  of  her  ty- 
ranny, as  fubjedled  him  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  men,  who  had  envied  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  every  woman,  who  refented  his  negledl, 
Adelifa  avowedly  difmifled  him  as  an  objedt 
which  could  no  longer  furnifh  fport  to  her 
cruelty,  and  turned  to  other  purfuits  with  a kind 
of  indifference  as  to  the  choice  of  them,  which 
feemed  to'  have  no  other  guide  but  mere  ca- 
price. 

Leander  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  in  the 
efforts  he  now  made  to  free  himfelf  from  her 

chains ; 
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chains ; but  it  was  in  vain ; the  hand  of  beauty  had 
wrappedthem  tooclofely  about  his  heart,  and  love 
had  riveted  them  too  fecurely  for  rc-afon,  pride 
or  even  the  ftrongeft  ftruggles  of  refentment  to 
throw  them  off ; he  continued  to  love,  to  hate, 
to  execrate  and  adore  her.  His  firft  refolution 
was  to  exile  himfelf  from  her  fight  ; this  was  a 
meafure  of  abfolute  neceftity,  for  he  was  not  yet 
recovered  enough  to  abide  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing her,  and  he  had  neither  fpirits  nor  inclina- 
tion to  ftart  a frefh  attachment  by  way  of  experi- 
ment upon  her  jealoufy.  Fortune  however  be- 
friended him  in  the  very  moment  of  defpair,  for 
no  fooner  was  he  out  of  her  fight,  than  the  co- 
quettilh  Adelifa found fomething  wanting,  which 
had  been  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  Leander,  though 
defpifed  when  poffeft,  when  loft  was  regretted. 
In  vain  fhe  culled  her  numerous  admirers  for 
fome  one  to  replace  him ; continually  peevifh 
and  difcontented  Adelifa  became  fo  intolerable 
to  her  lovers,  that  there  feemed  to  be  a fpirit 
conjuring  up  amongft  them,  which  threatened 
her  with  a general  defertion.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? Her  danger  was  alarming,  it  was  immi- 
nent : She  determined  to  recall  Leander  : She 
informed  herfelf  of  his  haunts,  and  threw  herfelf 
in  the  way  of  a rencontre;  but  he  gvoided  her: 

ChancQ 
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Chance  brought  them  to  an  interview,  and  flie 
began  by  rallying  him  for  his  apoftacy  : There 
was  an  anxiety  under  all  this  affected  pleafantry, 
that  fhe  could  not  thoroughly  conceal,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  difcover : He  inltantly  determined 
upon  the  very  wifelt  meafure,  which  deliberation 
could  have  formed ; he  combated  her  with  her 
own  weapons  ; he  put  himfelf  apparently  fo 
much  at  his  eafe  and  counterfeited  his  part  fo 
Well,  as  effectually  to  deceive  her : Hie  had  now 
a new  talk  upon  her  hands  and  the  hardelt  as 
well  as  the  molt  hazardous  fhe  had  ever  under- 
taken : She  attempted  to  throw  him  off  his 
guard  by  a pretended  pity  for  his  pall  fufferings 
and  a promife  of  kinder  ufage  for  the  future: 
He  denied  that  he  had  fuffered  any  thing,  and 
affured  her  that  he  never  failed  to  be  amufed  by 
her  humours,  which  were  perfe£tly  agreeable  to 
him  at  all  times, — “ Then  it  is  plain,”  replied 
the,  “ that  you  never  thought  of  me  as  a wife  ; 
“ for  fuch  humours  mult  be  infupportable  to  a 
“ hulhand.” — “ Pardon  me,”  cried  Leander, 
“ if  ever  I fhould  be  betrayed  into  the  idle  a£t 
tl  of  marriage,  I mult  be  in  one  of  thofe  very 
“ humours  myfelf:  Defend  me  from  the  dull 
“uniformity  of  domeltic  life!  What  can  be 
**  fo  jnfipid  as  the  tame  Itrain  of  nuptial  bar- 
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**  mony  everladingly  repeated:  Whatever  other 
varieties  I may  then  debar  myfelf  of,  let  me  at 
lead  find  a variety  of  whim  in  the  woman  I 
“ am  to  be  fettered  to.” — “ Upon  my  word,” 
exclaimed  Adelifa,  <l  you  would  aimed  perfuade 
**  me  that  wre  were  dedined  tor  each  other,'  — 
This  fhe  accompanied  with  one  of  thofe  looks, 
in  which  fhe  was  mod  expert,  and  which  was 
calculated  at  once  to  infpire  and  to  betray  fenli.- 
bility : Leander,  not  yet  fo  certain  of  his  obfer- 
vations  as  to  confide  in  them,  feemed  to  receive 
this  overture  as  a raillery  and  affi.£ling  a laugh, 
replied — “ I do  not  think  it  is  in  the  power  of 
“ dediny  herfelf  to  determine  either  of  us;  for 
“ if  you  was  for  one  moment  in  the  humour  to 
“ promife  yourfelf  to  me,  I am  certain  in  the 
“ next  you  wotdd  retradl  it;  and  if  I was  tool 
“ enough  to  believe  you,  I fiiotild  well  deferve 
“ to  be  punifhedfor  my  credulity:  Hymen  will 
“ never  yoak  us  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  body 
“ elfe  ; but  if  you  are  in  the  mind  to  make  a 
“ very  harmlefs  experiment  of  the  little  faith  I 
“ put  in  all  fuch  promifes,  here  is  my  hand ; 'vis 
**  fit  the  propofal  fhould  fpring  from  my  quarter 
“ and  not  yotir’s;  clofe  with  it  as  foon  as  you 
“ pleafe,  and  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
“ if  I vent  one  murmur  when  you  break  the 

“ bargain,'1 
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“ bargain.” — “ Well  then,”  faid  Adelifa,  “ to 
“ punilli  you  for  the  faucinefs  of  your  provok- 
tL  ing  challenge,  and  to  convince  you  that  I do 
“ not  credit  you  for  this  pretended  indifference 
to  my  treatment  of  you,  here  is  my  hand,  and 
“ with  it  mypromife;  and  now  I give  you  warn- 
“ ing,  that  if  ever  I do  keep  it,  ’twill  be  only 
“ from  the  conviction  that  I fhall  torment  you 
“ more  by  fulfilling  it  than  by  flying  from  it.” — 
“ Fairly  declared,”  cried  Leander,  “ and  fmce 
“ my  word  is  pafled.  I’ll  ftand  to  it;  but  take 
“ notice,  if  I was  not  perfectly  fecure  of  being 
“ jilted,  I fhould  think  myfelf  in  a fair  way  to 
“ be  the  mod  egregious  dupe  in  nature.” 

In  this  (train  of  mutual  raillery  they  proceeded 
to  fettle  the  mod  ferious  bufinefs  of  their  lives, 
and  whild  neither  would  venture  upon  a confef- 
fion  of  their  paflion,  each  feemed  to  rely  upon 
the  other  for  a difcovery  of  it.  They  now 
broke  up  their  conference  in  the  gayed  fpirits 
imaginable,  and  Leander  upon  parting  offered  to 
make  a bett  of  half  his  fortune  with  Adelifa  that 
(he  did  not  (land  to  her  engagement,  at  the  fame 
time  naming  a certain  day  as  the  period  of  its 
taking  place — “ And  what  (hall  I gain,”  faid 
(he,  “ in  that  cafe  by  half  your  fortune,  when  I 
“ fhall  have  a joint  (hare  in  pofleflion  of  the 

“ whole  r” 
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‘‘whole? — “Talk  not  of  fortune,”  cried 
Leander,  giving  loofe  to  the  rapture  which  he 
could  no  longer  reftrain,  “ my  heart,  my  happi- 
“ nefs,  my  life  itfelf  is  your’s” — So  faying  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  prefled  her  eagerly  in  his 
embrace,  and  haftily  departed. 

No  fooner  was  he  out  of  her  fight  than  he 
began  to  expoflulate  with  himfelf  upon  his  indif- 
cretion:  In  the  ecftacy  of  one  unguarded  mo- 
ment he  had  blafted  all  his  fchemes,  and  by  ex- 
pofing  his  weaknefs  armed  her  with  frefh  en- 
gines to  torment  him.  In  thefe  refledtions  he 
palled  the  remainder  of  the  night ; in  vain  he 
drove  to  find  fome  juflification  for  his  folly  ; he 
could  not  form  his  mind  to  believe  that  the  ten- 
der looks  flie  had  beftowed  upon  him  were  any 
other  than  an  experiment  upon  his  heart  to  throw 
him  from  his  guard  and  reeftablifh  her  tyranny. 
With  thefe  impreflions  he  prefented  himfelf  at 
her  door  next  morning  and  was  immediately 
admitted ; Adelifa  was  alone,  and  Leander  im- 
mediately began  by  faying  to  her — “ I am  now 
“ come  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  punifhment, 
“ which  a man  who  cannot  keep  his  own  fecret 
“ richly  deferves  ; I furrender  myfelf  to  you, 
“ and  I expedt  you  will  exert  your  utinoft  in- 
“ genuity  in  tormenting  me ; only  remember 

“ that 
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“ that  you  cannot  give  a (tab  to  my  heart  with- 
“ out  wounding  your  own  image,  which  enve- 
“ lopes  every  part,  and  is  too  deeply  impreft  for 
“ even  your  cruelty  totally  to  extirpate.” — At 
the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  Adelifa’s  counte- 
nance, became  ferious;  Ihe  fixt  her  eyes  upon 
the  floor  and  after  a paufe  without  taking  any 
notice  of  Leander,  and  as  if  flie  had  been  talkin'*- 

t> 

to  herfelt  in  loliloquy  repeated  in  a murmuring 
tone — “ Well,  well,  ’tis  all  over;  but  no  mat- 
“ ter.” — u For  the  love  of  Heaven,”  cried 
Leander  in  alarm,  “ what  is  all  over?” — “ All 
“ that  is  molt  delightful  to  woman,”  fhe  replied; 
“ all  the  luxury  which  the  vanity  of  my  fex 
“ enjoys  in  tormenting  your’s:  Oh  Leander! 
“ what  charming  projects  of  revenge  had  I con- 
“ trived  to  punifh  your  pretended  indifference, 
“ and  depend  upon  it  I would  have  executed 
“ them  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law  of  reta- 
“ liation,  had  you  not  in  one  moment  difarmed 
“ me  of  my  malice  by  a fair  confeflion  of  your 
“ love.  Believe  me,  Leander,  I never  was  a 
“ coquette  but  in  felf-defence ; fincerity  is  my 
“ natural  character;  but  how  fhould  a woman 
“ ot  any  attractions  be  fafe  in  (uch  a character, 
“ when  the  whole  circle  of  falhion  abounds  with 
“ artificial  coxcombs,  pretenders  to  fentiment 

“ and 
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“ and  profeffors  of  fedudion?  When  the  whole 
“ world  is  in  arms  againft  innocence,  what  is 
“ to  become  of  the  naked  children  of  nature,  if 
“ experience  does  not  teach  them  the  art  of  de- 
“ fence  ? If  I have  employed  this  art  more  par- 
“ ticularly  againft  you  than  others,  why  have  I 
“ fo  done,  but  becaufe  I had  more  to  apprehend 
“ from  your  infincerity  than  any  other  perfon  s, 
“ and  proportioned  my  defences  to  my  danger? 
“ Between  you  and  me,  Leander,  it  has  been 
“ more  a conteft  of  cunning  than  an  affair  of 
“ honour,  and  if  you  will  call  your  own  conduct 
“ into  fair  review,  trnft  me  you  will  find  little 
“ reafon  to  complain  of  mine.  Naturally  dif- 
“ pofed  to  favour  your  attentions  more  than  any 
“ other  man’s,  it  particularly  behoved  me  to 
“ guard  myfelf  againft  propenfities  at  once  fo 
<£  pleafirtg'  and  fo  fufpicious.  Let  this  fuffice  in 
“ juftification  of  what  is  paft  ; it  now  remains 
**  that  I ftiould  explain  to  you  the  fyftern  I hate 
“ laid  down  foT  the  time  to  come:  It  ever  I 
“ affume  the  charader  of  a wife,  I devote  myfelt 
“ to  all  its  duties;  I bid  farewell  at  once  to  all 
“ the  vanities,  the  petulancies,  the  coquetries 
“ of  what  is  falfely  called  a life  of  pleafure;  the 
“ whole  lyftem  mull  undergo  a revolution  and 

“ be  adminiftered  upon  other  prmciples  and  to 

“ other 
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“ other  purpofes:  I know  the  world  too  well  to 
“ commit  myfelf  to  it,  when  I have  more  than 
“ my  own  confcience  to  account  to,  when  I have 
“ not  only  truths  but  the  fimilitudes  of  truths  to 
“ fiudy ; lufpicions,  jealoufies,  appearances  to 
il  provide  againfl ; when  I am  no  longer  fmgly 
“ rcfponlibleon  the  Icore  of  error,  but  of  example 
“ all'o:  It  is  not  therefore  in  the  public  difplay 
“ ot  an  affluent  fortune,  in  drefs,  equipage,  en- 
“ tertainments,  nor  even  in  the  fame  of  fplendid 
“ charities  my  pleafures  will  be  found  ; they  will 
“ center  in  domeftic  occupations;  in  cultivating 
<i  nature  and  the  fons  of  nature,  in  benefiting  the 
“ tenants  and  labourers  of  the  foil  that  fupplies  uS 
“ with  the  means  of  being  ufeful ; in  living  hap- 
“ pi Iy  with  my  neighbours,  in  availing  mylelf  of 
u thofe  numberlefs  opportunities,  which  a refi- 
“ dcnce  in  the  country  affords  of  relieving  the  un- 
“ told  diftreffes  of  thofe,  who  fuffer  in  fecrct,  and 
“ are  too  humble  or  perhaps  too  proud  to  alk.” — ■ 
Here  the  enraptured  Leander  could  no  longer 
keep  filence,  but  breaking  forth  into  tranfports 
of  love  and  admiration,  gave  a turn  to  the  con- 
vcrfation,  which  is  no  otherwife  interefling  to 
relate  than  as  it  proved  the  prelude  to  an  union 
which  fpeedily  took  place,  and  has  made  Leander 
and  Adelifa  the  fondcfl  and  the  worthieft  couple 
in  England. 

Vol.  V. 
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From  Adelifa’s  example  I would  willingly 
cflablifh  this  conclution,  that  the  characters  of 
young  unmarried  women,  who  are  objecls  of 
admiration,  are  not  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
appearances,  which  they  are  oftentimes  tempted 
to  affume  upon  the  plea  ot  fclf-defence  : I would 
not  be  underflood  by  this  to  recommend  difguife 
in  any  fhape,  or  to  juftify  thofe  who  refort  to  arti- 
fice upon  the  pretended  neceflityof  the  meafure; 
but  I am  thoroughly  difpofed  to  believe  that  the 
triflings  and  difiemblings  of  the  young  and  fair 
do  not  fo  often  flow  from  the  real  levity  of  their 
natures,  as  they  are  thought  to  do:  Thofe  in 
particular,  whofe  fituation  throws  them  into  the 
vortex  of  the  fafhion,  have  much  that  might  be 
laid  in  palliation  of  appearances.  Many  co- 
quettes bc.Gdes  Adelifa  have  become  admirable 
wives  and  mothers,  and  how  very  many  more 
might  have  approved  themfelves  luch,  had  they 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and  good 
fenfe,  is  a conjecture,  which  leads  to  the  moft 
melancholy  reflections.  T here  isfo  little  hono- 
rable love  in  the  men  of  high  life  before  mar- 
riage, and  fo  much  infidelity  atter  it,  that  the 
hufband  is  almoft  in  every  inftance  the  cor- 
rupter of  his  wife.  A woman  (as  flic  is  called) 
of  the  world  is  in  many  people’s  notions  a pro- 
le ri  bed 
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Icribed  animal ; a filly  idea  prevails  that  Ihe  is 
to  lead  a hufband  into  certain  ruin  and  difgrace : 
Parents  in  general  feem  agreed  in  exerting  all 
their  influence  and  authority  for  keeping  her  out 
of  their  families ; in  place  of  whom  they  fre-  ’ 
quently  obtrude  upon  their  fons  fome  raw  and 
inexperienced  thing,  whom  they  figure  to  them- 
felves  as  a creature  of  perfeit  innocence  and 
fimplicity,  a wife  who  may  be  modelled  tp  the 
wifltes  of  her  hufband,  whofe  manners  are  un- 
tainted by  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  on  whofe 
purity,  fidelity  and  affedtion  he  may  repofe  his 
happinefs  for  the  reft  of  his  days.  Alas!  how 
grofsly  they  misjudge  their  own  true  interefts  in 
the  cafe  : How  dangerous  is  thefituation  of  thefe 
children  of  the  nurfery  at  their  firft  introduction 
into  the  world  ! Thofe  only  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  deceitfulnefs  of  pleafure  can  be 
thoroughly  intoxicated  by  it;  it  is  the  novelty 
which  makes  the  danger  ; and  furely  it  requires 
infinitely  more  judgment,  ftronger  refolutions  and 
clofer  attentions  to  fleer  the  conduct  of  a young 
wife  without  experience,  than  would  ferve  to 
detach  the  woman  of  the  world  from  frivolities 
fhe  is  furfeited  with,  and  by  fixing  her  to  your 
interefts  convert  what  you  have  thought  a difli- 
pated  character  into  a domeftic  one. 

Xg 
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The  fame  remark  applies  to  young  men  of 
private  education : you  keep  them  in  abfolute 
fubjedfion  till  they  marry,  and  then  in  a moment 
make  them  their  own  matters ; from  mere  in- 
fancy you  expedl  them  to  flep  at  once  into  per- 
fedt  manhood : the  motives  tor  the  experiment 
may  be  virtuous,  but  the  ettedls  of  it  will  be 
fatal. 


I am  how  approaching  to  the  conclufion  of 
this-my  fifth  volume,  and  according  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe  fhall  difmifs  the  Obfervers  from  any 
further  duty  : The  reader  and  I are  here  to  part. 
A few  words  therefore  on  fuch  an  occafior.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  fubjoin  ; I have  done  my 
left  to  merit  his  protedtion,  and  as  I have  been 
favorably  heard  whilfi:  yet  talking  with  him, /I 
hope  I fhall  not  be  unkindly  remembered  when 
I can  fpeak  no  more  : I have  patted  a life  of 
many  labours,  and  now  being  nears  it’s  end  have 
little  to  boaft  but  of  an  inherent  good-will  to- 
wards mankind,  which  difappointments,  injuries 
and  age  itfelf  have  not  been  able  to  diminifh. 
it  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  all  my  attempts  to 
reconcile  and  endear  man  to  man : I love  my 

country 
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country  and  contemporaries  to  a degree  of  en- 
thuiiafm  that  I am  not  lure  is  perfectly  defenli- 
ble ; though  to  do  them  judice,  each  in  their 
turns  have  taken  fome  pains  to  cure  me  ot  my 
partiality.  It  is  however  one  of  thefe  ftubborn 
habits,  which  people  are  apt  to  excufe  in  them- 
felves  by  calling  it  a Jecond  nature.  There  is  a 
certain  amiable  lady  in  the  world,  in  whofe  in- 
tereds  I have  the  tendered:  concern,  and  whofe 
virtues  I contemplate  with  paternal  pride ; to 
her  I have  always  wifhed  to  dedicate  thefe  vo- 
lumes; but  when  I coniider  that  fuch  a tribute 
cannot  add  an  atom  to  her  reputation,  and  that 
no  form  of  words,  which  1 can  invent  lor  the  oc- 
cadon,  would  do  judice  to  what  pades  in  my 
heart,  I drop  the  undertaking  and  am  filent. 


FINIS. 


The  following  DRAMATIC  PIECES,  written  by  the 
Author  of  The  Observer,  are  printed  for,  and  fold 
by,  C.  DILLY. 
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The  West  Indian, 

The  Mysterious  Husband, 

The  Natural  Son, 

The  Battle  of  Hastings, 

The  Impostors, 

The  Carmelite, 

The  Jew, 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

Alfo,  by  the  fame  Author , 

1.  CALVARY;  or,  The  Death  of  Christ;  a 
Poem,  in  Eight  Books  i vol.  4-to.  10s.  6d. 

The  fame,  on  Royal  Paper,  1 5s. 

2.  The  Second  Edition,  of  a New  Novel,  entitled, 
HENRY  ; in  4.  vols.  linio.  Divided  into  Twelve  Books, 
with  a Prefatory  Chapter  to  each  Book. 

3.  The  Third  Edition,  with  an  IntrodiuRory  Chapter, 
of  ARUNDEL,  a Novel,  in  2 vols.  wme. 


5.  LETTERS  OF  LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL, 

From  the  Manufcript  in  the  Library  at  Wooburn  Abbey. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Introduction,  vindicating 
the  Charafler  of  Lord  Russell  againft  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Illuifrated  with  Two  Portraits  of  Lord  William 
Russel  and  Lady  Russell,  taken  from  the  Original 
Paintings  in  the  Colleftion  of  Wooburn  Abbey,  and  a 
Print  ot  the  Parting  Scene.  In  one  large  Volume  8vo. 
neatly  printed,  price  9s.  in  Boards. 

To  this  Edition  is  now  added,  The  Trjal  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  for  High  Treafon,  extra&ed  from 
the  State  Trials, 


Lately  were  Publ[fhcd. 


i.  A New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  in  One  very  large 
Volume  Royal  Oftavo,  Price  12s.  in  Board;, 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS;  or,  Useful  and  En- 
tertaining Passages  in  Prose,  feic-6led  tor  the  Im- 
provement of  Young  Perfons ; being  fimilar  in  delign  to 
Elegant  Extra6ls  in  Poetry. 

-.  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  POETRY;  or, Use- 
ful and  Entertaining  Pieces  of  Poetry;  Price 
10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

3.  ELEGANT  EPISTLES,  Familiar  and  Infinitive, 
felected  from  the  bell  Writers,  ancient  and  modem;  be- 
ing a proper  Supplement  to  Extracts  in  Prole  and  Poetry  ; 
Price  8s.  in  Boards. 


Thefe  'Three  Volume*  of  Prose,  Poetry,  and  of 'Lite - 
ters,  contain  the  mod  copious  Selection  of  any  preced- 
ing Publication  in  this  Kingdom,  and  form  together  a va- 
luable Library  for  Young  Perfons  of  both  Sexes.  They 
are  to  be  had  uniformly  and  neatly  bound  for  il.  16s.  and 
Two  Guineas  extra. 


4.  In  large  Oftavo,  containing  nearly  a Thcuiand 
Pages,  clofely,  yet  dillinctly  printed  in  columns,  Price 
1 is.  in  Boards,  a New  Volume  of 

FAMILY  LECTURES  ; or,  A copious  Colleflion  of 
Sermons,  felefled  from  the  mofl  celebrated  Divines,  on 


Faith  and  Practice, 
Atterbury 
Beveridge 
Bentley 
Brown 
Burnet 
Clarke 


Calamy 

Moor 

Stebbing 

Delany 

Porteus 

Stillingfleet 

Gibfon 

Ridley 

Seeker 

Hoadley 

Sharpe 

Tillotfpn 

Horne 

Sherlock 

Wilfon 

Kennet 

Swift 

See.  Sec.  Sec, 

“ Men  giving  counfel  by  their  underflanding,  and  de- 
claring prophecies ; leaders  of  the  people  by  their  coun- 
il-ls,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  peo- 
ple; wife  and  eloquent  in  their  inilrtiflions ; honoured  in 
their  generations,  and  the  glory  ol  their  times.  The  peo- 
ple will  tell  of  their  wifdom,  and  the  congregation  wilj 
Blew  forth  their  praife." 

Ecclesiasticus,  xliii.  3,4,  7,  Sec. 
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